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I. 
THE FUTURE OF CALVINISM.* 


HE year 1892 was a year of great importance for the Reformed 
Churches of the Netherlands. Two influential groups of 
Churches, both originating in a secession from the Established 
Church, the one in 1834, the other in 1886, were, after long nego- 
tiations, brought together, and in June of that year held their 
“First General Synod of the Reformed Churches in the Nether- 
lands.” For various reasons this event has excited considerable 
interest. It was something unforeseen and unexpected. Both 
groups, to be sure, were one in their confession and form of gov- 
ernment, and both shared the conviction that a Reformed Christian 
was in duty bound to his Bible and his confession to break with 
the Established Church. Still, concerning “the method of refor- 
mation,” ¢. e., the manner in which this breach ought to be brought 
about, there existed an appreciable difference of opinion. This 
difference in method gave rise to the different attitudes which the 
two sides assumed in relation to the property of the Established 
Church and the civil authorities. The Christian Reformed Church, 
originating in the secession of 1834, had gradually come to con- 
sider itself as an entirely new Church, and as having broken off all 
connection with both the governing bodies and the individual 
members of the establishment. Consequently it raised no claim in 
the civil courts to retain or recover the property of the Estab- 
lished Church, and presented itself to the civil authorities as a 
new and different organization. On the other hand, the so-called 


* (Our readers are indebted to Prof. G. Vos, Ph.D., D.D., of Princeton Semi- 
nary, for the translation of Dr. Bavinck’s paper.—EDITORS. ] 
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“Netherland Reformed Churches,” born from the movement of 
1886, were averse to the idea of separation; and, while favoring that 
of reformation, considered themselves as the old original churches 
which had merely renounced obedience to the illegal Synodical 
government, imposed by the civil powers in 1816, and had returned 
to the old form of government approved at Dort in 1619 and since 
then never lawfully set aside. They objected to being regarded as 
a new organization, side by side with the Established Church, and 
claimed to be the identical churches, that in the sixteenth century 
had adopted the Reformation, and that now, for equally valid, if 
not more valid reasons, repudiated the control of the Synodical 
body. Inconformity with this position they brought action in the 
civil courts to uphold their claim and title to all church property, 
and, in view of the refusal of the authorities to concede this claim, 
designated themselves as “doleerende,” 7. ¢., as making complaint 
of the injustice done them by the civil power. 

These differences, though not in any direct way connected with 
the confession, were nevertheless of a serious nature. Owing to 
them, the negotiations with a view to union with their separated 
brethren which the Churches of 1886 had immediately opened, 
led to no result, except that on both sides misunderstandings and 
exaggerations in reference to the position of the other party began 
to increase. At more than one time it seemed as if all efforts 
to bring about a union were to fail. Instead of coming closer 
together the Churches were drifting apart. And yet, notwithstand- 
ing all these discouraging signs, at the Synods of Leeuwaarden and 
The Hague a provisional basis of union was agreed upon. In 
1892, contrary to almost universal expectation, nay, notwithstand- 
ing the hopes and the avowed opposition of many from without, 
the union itself was concluded. Both here and abroad this result 
has attracted attention. The interest shown by many may have 
sprung from a secret dread of the growing influence of Calvinism ; 
we know that there are others with whom it was inspired by a 
warm love for the Reformed principles, and whom it led to thank 
God for having at the decisive moment kept hearts and minds in 
His peace, and reunited those that were brethren of the same house. 

None can deny that by this union Calvinism has once more 
secured a firm foothold in the Netherlands, and attained a signifi- 
cance which, while easily exaggerated by some, is just as likely to 
be underestimated by others. This remarkable phenomenon, that 
Calvinism should be restored in some degree to its former state of 
prosperity, has led many to ask whether Calvinism has a future. 
There are but few who will, at this late day, credit Calvinism with 
any degree of vitality. According to the majority it has long 
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passed its prime, is antiquated and ready to vanish, nay, already 
dead and honorably buried. But our thoughts sometimes differ 
from God’s thoughts. The remarkable réveil of Calvinism in Hol- 
land may at least be considered to justify an inquiry, whether it is 
capable of a further and richer development for this and the fol- 
lowing centuries; whether it is destined to occupy a modest place 
and to fulfill a specific calling among the Churches of the future ; 
whether God by this revival of His Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands intends to bestow a blessing on His people not only 
here but likewise abroad. The revival of Calvinism in the Nether- 
lands will appear all the more noteworthy in proportion as one is 
familiar with Dutch history of the past and with the position once 
occupied by this small country in the sphere of religious, ecclesias- 
tical and political life, a position which enabled it to exercise a 
powerful influence on the Churches and the theology of other 
nations. To such as are able to make an estimate of this influence, 
the question put above will perhaps assume a still wider bearing 
and involve the inquiry whether this revived Calvinism may not 
have some significance for the Reformed Churches and the 
Reformed theology as a whole, and whether it may not, perhaps, be 
made useful in stemming the tide of unbelief and anti-Christian 
principles. We wish to seek an answer to these questions, and for 
this purpose first endeavor to describe the nature of Calvinism; in 
the second place to point out the historical and national importance 
to which it attained in the Netherlands; and thirdly to estimate the 
significance it may have for other countries. 


I, Calvinism is a specific type among the Protestant Churches 
and confessions. Frequently this type is designated by the name 
of Reformed. The words Reformed and Calvinistic, however, though 
cognate in meaning, are by no means equivalent, the former being 
more limited and less comprehensive than the latter. Reformed 
expresses merely a religious and ecclesiastical distinction; it is a 
purely theological conception. The term Calvinism is of wider 
application and denotes a specific type in the political, social and 
civil spheres. It stands for that characteristic view of life and the 
world as a whole, which was born from the powerful mind of the 
French Reformer. Calvinist is the name of a Reformed Christian in 
so far as he reveals a specific character and a distinct physiognomy, 
not merely in his church and theology, but also in social and 
political life, in science and art. 

The root principle of this Calvinism is the confession of God’s 
absolute sovereignty. Not one special attribute of God, for instance 
His love or justice, His holiness or equity, but God Himself as such 
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in the unity of all His attributes and the perfection of His entire 
Being is the point of departure for the thinking and acting of the 
Calvinist. From this root principle everything that is specifically 
Reformed may be derived and explained. It was this that led to 
the sharp distinction between what is God’s and the creature’s, to 
belief in the sole authority of the Holy Scriptures, in the all-suffi- 
ciency of Christ and His work, in the omnipotence of the work of 
grace. Hence also the sharp distinction between the divine and 
human in the Person and the two natures of Christ, between the 
external and internal call, between the sign and the matter signified 
in the sacrament. From this source likewise sprang the doctrine of 
the absolute dependence of the creature, as it is expressed in the 
Calvinistic confessions in regard to providence, foreordination, elec- 
tion, the inability of man. By this principle also the Calvinist was 
led to the use of that thoroughgoing consistent theological method, 
which distinguishes him from Romanist and other Protestant theo- 
logians. Not only in the whole range of his theology, but also out- 
side of this, in every sphere of life and science, his effort aims at the 
recognition and maintenance of God as God over against all crea- 
tures. In the work of creation and regeneration, in sin and grace, 
in Adam and Christ, in the Church and the sacraments, it is in each 
case God who reveals and upholds His sovereignty and leads it to 
triumph notwithstanding all disregard and resistance. There is 
something heroic and grand and imposing in this Calvinistic con- 
ception. Viewed in its light the whole course of history becomes a 
gigantic contest, in which God carries through His sovereignty, and 
makes it, like a mountain stream, overcome all resistance in the end, 
bringing the creature to a willing or unwilling, but in either case 
unqualified, recognition of His divine glory. From God all things 
are, and accordingly they all return to Him. He is God and remains 
God now and forever; Jehovah, the Being, the one that was and is 
and that is to come. For this reason the Calvinist in all things 
recurs upon God, and does not rest satisfied before he has traced 
back everything to the sovereign good-pleasure of God as its ulti- 
mate and deepest cause. He never loses himself in the appearance 
of things, but penetrates to their realities. Behind the phenomena 
he searches for the noumena, the things that are not seen, from 
which the things visible have been born. He does not take his 
stand in the midst of history, but out of time ascends into the heights 
of eternity. History is naught but the gradual unfolding of what 
to God is an eternal present. For his heart, his thinking, his life, the 
Calvinist cannot find rest in these terrestrial things, the sphere of 
what is becoming, changing, forever passing by. From the process 
of salvation he therefore recurs upon the decree of salvation, from 
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history to the idea. He does not remain in the outer court of the 
temple, but seeks to enter into the innermost sanctuary. He views 
everything sub specie xternitatis. If religion be, according to the 
old definition, that “virtus per quam homines Deo debitum cultum 
et reverentiam exhibent,” and if theology, as the word indicates, be 
a knowledge of God and of all other things as put in relation with 
and subordination to God, then surely with the Calvinist religion 
is most religious and theology most theological. 

This Calvinistic principle, however, is too universal and accord- 
ingly too rich and fruitful to allow its influence to be confined to the 
production of a specific type in the sphere of religion and theology. 
It produces a specific view of the world and life as a whoie; so to 
speak, a philosophy all its own. The moral life also that grows 
upon the soil of Calvinism bears a distinct physiognomy. In the 
first place, the fact is noteworthy that, contrary to the expectations 
and predictions of all Pelagians, Calvinism has always promoted a 
vigorous moral life. History has shown that the confession of 
God’s sovereignty and of the absolute dependence of the creature is 
not only not harmful, but greatly conducive to morality. The truth 
is that predestination includes also the predestination of means, and 
election always presupposes an end at which it aims. Election 
involves a destiny, a life-work, a moral calling. Hence moral life 
among Calvinists has always been marked by activity and energy, 
by a restless striving to bring everything under the discipline of the 
law of God, and by so doing to make it subservient to His glory. 
It cannot be denied that owing to this, morality has sometimes 
assumed a character of legalism, of a certain exaggerated earnestness 
and severity. But, even’so, Calvinism has cultivated a number of 
virtues that have proved of the greatest value for the family, for 
society and the State. The love for home, temperance, cleanliness, 
neatness, order, obedience, chastity, earnestness, industry, economy, 
are virtues that at all times have flourished among Calvinistic Chris- 
tians. And, since Calvinism has been accustomed to have its 
greatest influence with the people, it has formed these into a class 
of solid and industrious citizens, which has at all times and every- 
where proved the main support of Church and State. 

In close connection with this, Calvinism has developed its own 
political system and political life. Undeniably there is a republican 
and a democratic tendency in Calvinism. The Calvinist fears God 
alone and no man. Authority of one creature over another flows 
exclusively from the sovereign gift of God; no power is original 
with any man or inherent in the person himself; it inheres in the 
office alone. For intriguing, worship of the creature and fear of 
man, there is no place in Calvinism. Before God all are equal, 
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kings and subjects; nay, even the poor, the weak and despised 
things are chosen by Him for the highest ends, that no flesh should 
glory before Him. To Him obedience is due rather and more than 
to any man. Hence it is Calvinism that has fostered the civil and 
political liberty of which the Netherlands, England and America 
can boast, in distinction from Spain, Austria, Italy and even Luth- 
eran Germany. Separation between Church and State, freedom of 
religion, liberty of conscience, freedom in the home and in social 
life, all these are fruits grown on the tree of Calvinism. 

In the same manner the principles of Calvinism bear in them- 
selves the germ of a specific type in science and art, though it must 
be admitted that this germ has not as yet been fully developed. 
The history of Calvinism has been too abruptly terminated. It 
has not as yet found the time and the opportunity to unfold itself 
in every direction and to draw the lines that logically follow from 
its principles. Still the potentialities for development are there, 
whereas the Lutheran Reformation lacked this broad universality 
from the beginning. The anthropological or soteriological prin- 
ciple of the latter was too narrow for so rich a development and 
application, in consequence of which it was confined to the religious 
and theological sphere. Calvinism, on the other hand, has a world- 
encompassing tendency, being catholic in the best sense of the word. 
The Calvinist is fully conscious of this far-reaching tendency, and, 
borne on by this principle, he aims with calm and unswerving 
determination at the end, which God Himself pursues in every 
creature, the glorification of His name. 


II. This Calvinism found entrance into the Netherlands and has 
shaped the Dutch people as it has no other people on earth. Before 
the Reformation, in the latter half of the fourteenth century, there 
was already a religious revival here under the leadership of the 
well-known Gerardus Magnus (Geert Groote, + 1884). This revival, 
however, besides being of a positively Roman character, for the 
greater part died out in the fifteenth century. Among the next 
generation the corruption of morals reached an appalling depth. 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century especially the monasteries 
were breeding places of iniquity. Complaints of the immorality, 
the licentiousness, the ignorance, the despotism and extortion of the 
clergy were as numerous and as serious here as in other countries. 
Only here and there something good survived the reaction. Among 
the clergy there were a few favorable exceptions to the general rule 
of badness. Humanism, represented by Gansfort and Agricola, did 
not assume a hostile attitude towards the Refurmation as it did in 
Italy and elsewhere. In many a hungering and thirsting after 
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Reformation had been awakened. If anywhere then here it could 
be said that the soil had been prepared for Protestantism. 

The Reformation itself passed through three periods. The first 
is at present designated by historians that of the Sacramentists or 
Evangelicals and extends from 1518 to 1531. As early as the first 
months of the year 1518 the fame of Luther spread to this country ; 
his ninety-five theses were read everywhere; the report of his 
heroic deeds was received with enthusiasm. The number of his 
admirers and supporters increased daily. Naturally these were 
called Lutherans, though, of course; they were not at all Lutherans in 
the later and specific sense of the term, and inclined rather to 
Zwingli in their views on the Supper. In fact Zwingli himself had 
been strongly confirmed in his views by a letter from Cornelius 
Honius, a jurist at The Hague, and led by him to his exposition of 
“est pro significat.” This period of the Dutch Reformation is 
characterized by deep religiousness, sacred zeal, fiery courage, and 
particularly by the entire absence of the political element. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Erasmus, in 1525, a large part of the popu- 
lation joined this movement. Soon, however, Church and State 
conspired to suppress the heresy. Edicts were issued and people 
burned at the stake. The evangelical preachers having fled and 
left the country, their followers were left to their fate, and 
-deprived of leaders they decreased in number and their enthusiasm 
cooled down. 

At this juncture, however, another party appears on the scene 
to take up the cause of Reformation. The Anabdaptists open the 
second period covering the years from 1531 to 1560. Probably 
their influence had already begun in 1525, when the persecution was 
most fierce, but not until 1530 did they begin to be known as a 
separate, distinct party. In the year last mentioned Jan Trijpman 
returned to Amsterdam from Embden, where he had met Melchior 
Hofmann. The Anabaptistssoon gathered a large following. Their 
heroic faith compelled admiration ; they did not flee from danger, 
but braved it. They were men from the people, simple and unosten- 
tatious. They supplied the guidance and direction that were want- 
ing, and infused faith and new courage into those that had become 
fearful. Their doctrines, especially in regard to the sacraments, met 
with sympathy and assent. The overstrained feelings, to which 
many had been wrought up by the persecution, could not but favor 
the fanatical elements of the Anabaptistic movement. It was but 
natural that the former Evangelicals in great numbers, nay, even as 
a rule, joined the Anabaptists. The original reformation thus 
gradually disappeared. But against the Anabaptists, also, persecu- 
tion began to rage. They were scattered, expelled, put to death, 
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dnd moreover divided and consumed by internal dissensions. It was 
Menno Simons who at this stage gathered the defenseless Ana- 
baptists round himself, bridled their fanaticism and made them seek 
their strength in quietness. 

If it had not been for another movement, which at that time 
spread to our country, the Reformation among us would probably 
have perished at its birth and gradually dwindled away. Slowly; 
however, Calvinism was making its way into the Netherlands. It 
entered partly from the southern provinces, partly it was introduced 
by those numerous fugitives who had sought a refuge in London, 
Oost-Friesland, Kleefsland and the Palatinate. This Calvinism im- 
parted to our people the power not only to endure persecution, but 
also to save and confirm the Reformation for this country. It was 
distinguished from both the preceding movements in two respects. 
First, it exhibited a strong organizing power. The Evangelicals 
aud Anabaptists had become scattered and divided, being destitute 
of good and firm leadership ; owing to tueir lack of unity they suf- 
fered from a lack of power; the Reformed on the other hand were 
organized immediately. As early as 1561 they received a confession 
from Guido de Brés, and from the year 1563 onward, assemblies of 
the Churches or Synods were held in the southern part of the Nether- 
lands. In the second place, Calvinism gave rise to a political move- 
ment. The Evangelicals and Anabaptists had refrained from every 
movement in the sphere of politics, allowing themselves to be 
slaughtered as defenseless sheep ; the Reformed were possessed of a 
political as well as a religious conviction; they sought to attach to 
their cause the nobles and merchants, and already in 1566 resolved 
upon armed resistance. Prince William of Orange was placed in 
command, and in 1568 opened the war, which after eighty years was 
to end with the peace of Westphalia. 

Henceforward religious and political interests were inseparably 
united. To declare one’s self in favor of the Reformed religion and of 
the Prince of Orange amounted to the same thing. This will ex- 
plain why, not in reference to the first and second periods, but only 
in reference to the third, the question has been raised, wherein lay 
the chief motive for the conflict, in religion or in politics, in the at- 
tack on faith or in violation of the charters. Though there be room 
for this question, yet the answer need not be doubtful. The eighty 
years’ war was a war of religion, a war for liberty of conscience. 
The thousands that were tried, convicted, and put to death on ac- 
count of their faith are sufficient proof of this. No less competent 
a witness than Alva wrote in a letter of July 2, 1572, to the king 
of Spain, “ All the malcontents in Holland demand liberty of con- 
science, and declare, that after having been granted this, they will 
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be found willing to pay not only the tenth,* but even the fifth 
penny.” Nevertheless the party of the Reformed, which had thus 
boldly taken up the contest with Spain, was smallin number. Ac- 
cording to a rough estimate no more than one-tenth of the popula- 
tion were Reformed in 1587, and even this tenth part belonged 
chiefly to the lower classes. Nay, for four years, from April, 1572, 
till November, 1576, the contest with Spain was carried on by the 
tenth part of the population of Holland and Zeeland alone. But 
this small Calvinistic group was strong through its faith, powerful 
through its principles; it knew what it wanted, and was unfaltering 
and unconquerable in its efforts to obtain it. It increased under the 
persecution in political as well as in religious influence and power. 

By the logic of events, the Reformed religion naturally became the 
supreme religion, the religion of the State. De facto it was this 
already in 1583, but formally and legally it became so at the Great 
Assembly of 1651. This indeed is the unique and truly remarkable 
feature of Dutch history, that Church and State were born simul- 
taneously here, on one and the same day, having been united from 
the outset. The Reformed Church was the centre of the common- 
wealth ; the Church and the Republic did not at first exist separately, 
to be united afterwards; the Kepublic rather was born from the con- 
fession of the Church. What Holland has become as a nation, it 
owes to the Reformation, and more particularly to Calvinism. 
Here Calvinism has shaped a people, formed a nationality, founded 
a republic. As a nation Holland is a son, a foster-child of the 
Reformation. And for this reason Calvinism, more than anywhere 
else, has entered into the innermost fibres of the stem of our nation- 
ality ; it has been the principle of our life, the nerve of our strength, 
the foundation of our prosperity. 

The period during which the Church was at its prime was, owing 
to this close alliance, likewise the time of greatest prosperity for 
the republic, and the decline of faith involved the downfall of the 
State. At about the middle of the seventeenth century the Church 
and the commonwealth had reached the height of their power. 
More had been obtained than the boldest faith dared expect at the 
beginning of the conflict. The struggle of the Reformed had 
saved the Reformation for Holland; nay, in a certain sense, for 
Europe. In 1574, Prince William had already written: “If this 
country is brought back under the tyranny of the Spaniards, the 
true religion will be extinguished everywhere.” The religious war 
in our country had significance for the whole of Europe. In behalf 
of all Protestant Christendom the contest was waged here in defense 


* [This is a technical phrase, designating the tax of ten per cent. imposed by 
Alva in 1572 on all sales of personalty.—TRANSLATOR. ] 
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of liberty of conscience and religion against Spanish tyranny and 
Romish inquisition. The peace of Westphalia involved the recog- 
nition of the Reformation and its indisputable right of existence. 

Holland had won for itself a place of honor among the nations 
of Europe. The Church passed through its most beautiful days. 
Theology was cultivated by the foremost scholars. The universities, 
which drew to themselves the most eminent talents from at home 
and abroad, became famous and great centres of attraction. Arts 
and sciences flourished. It was the golden age of literature. Trade 
and industry developed, and in consequence wealth and luxury 
increased. The land of liberty offered a refuge to all that were in 
distress of spirit, to the persecuted Jews, to the English dissenters 
and the French refugees. All this prosperity was due either 
directly or indirectly to the contest which Calvinism had so vali- 
antly and perseveringly kept up for eighty years. Holland had 
first sought the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all other 
things had been added unto it. 

In the same manver the Church and the Commonwealth went 
down together. The first symptoms of decay appear towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. Cartesianism and Coccejanism 
prepared the way for the subsequent Rationalism. Indolence and 
luxury began to undermine the old Dutch self-respect and energy. 
In the eighteenth century foreign influences likewise made them- 
selves felt, in particular English Deism and the French neology. In 
consequence of all this the love for the house of Orange began to 
wane, the national character degenerated, and Calvinism withdrew 
into the more quiet circles of the common people. Among them, 
to be sure, it remained alive, and was preserved in its original 
purity, in close alliance with the attachment to the Princes of 
Orange and with a deep national sentiment. The lower classes of 
the people retained their originality ; foreign customs did not with 
them replace the old national habits; the French ideas found no 
acceptance. This part of the people remained, what it had always 
been, attached to its faith, faithful to its traditions, fond of its his- 
tory. It was, however, unavoidable that under these circumstances 
Calvinism should suffer from onesidedness and degeneration, being 
almost entirely deprived of firm direction and guidance. The 
Church and the schools, the pious people and theology became 
more and more alienated from each other. Those who loved the 
faith of the fathers could no longer find satisfaction in the preach- 
ing that now prevailed, and gathered in conventicles to seek edifica- 
tion for themselves. In the same proportion that they felt less at 
home in their own time, they lived back into the past, in the world 
of the old religious literature, in the speech and ideas of the fathers. 
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The Reformed, who had once stood at the head of every movement 
and been the liberals and radicals of their time, now became conserv- 
ative, reactionary, panegyrists of the old, and despisers of the new 
times. They had the reputation of bigots, fanatics, who sought 
the darkness and eschewed the light. This had the effect of mak- 
ing them still more obstinate and inflexible, and of rendering their 
isolation almost complete. Being thus shut off from all healthy 
activity and movement, they did not escape the danger of adopting 
various foreign and erroneous ideas of Antinomian, Labadistic and 
Pietistic origin. It was no longer the old, high-minded, radical 
Calvinism, but a Calvinism that had become rough, harsh, unpol- 
ished, without splendor and fire, cold and dry and dead. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, to the people the honor is due of having safely 
preserved the treasure of Calvinism, even in this less noble form, 
and of having transmitted it to our age and to the children of our 
generation. Having once, through a period of martyrdom and war, 
been identified with the very soul of our people, and as it were 
entered into their blood, Calvinism could no longer be eradicated by 
any foreign influence or power. God Himself has protected it, and, 
by so doing, indicated that it still has a task to perform in the 
future. 

At the beginning of the present century Calvinism left its hiding 
place. Again the restoration of the country’s independence, the 
elevation of the Prince of Orange to the rank of sovereign ruler, 
and the revival of Calvinism were simultaneous. The restoration, 
however, soon proved not to have been of the nature of an inward 
reformation, and consequently took up an attitude of hostility 
towards the Calvinistic people. At first, in a contemptuous and 
pitying manner, Calvinism was met with a shrug of the shoulders. 
It was no longer deemed worthy of serious discussion, or even of 
opposition, being considered a standpoint that had been thoroughly 
conquered, something destined for utter extinction. When gradu- 
ally, with the greatest timidity, it ventured forward, these despisers 
covered it with derision. And when, notwithstanding all this, it 
grew in numbers and influence, imprisonment and the imposition of 
fines were resorted to in order to suppress and eradicate so hated a 
form of faith. The State strove to liberalize the nation by means 
of a neutral Church, neutral schools and neutral universities. The 
press tried to kill the Calvinistic party by systematically ignoring 
it and burying it in oblivion. In the basest manner, Bilderdijk, 
Da Costa and Groen van Prinsterer were abused, and the Reformed 
in general were treated as pariahs in their own country, in their 
own Church, and among their own people. They had no access to 
office or position. The various theological tendencies, that arose 
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in succession, subsisted on foreign ideas, imported from France and 
Germany, and did not betray the least interest in the common people 
and its religion; they did not understand the latter, nor did they 
endeavor to understand them. The first who earnestly sought to 
study the national Reformed theology and to trace its principles 
was the “modern” Prof. Scholten. The gulf between Church and 
school, religion and theology, between the national spirit and foreign 
influences, continued to exist as deep as ever. 

But God raised up men who allied themselves to the Calvinism 
of the common people and brought it out of its darkness into the 
clear light of day. The réveil, communicated to our country from 
Switzerland, was confined to the higher classes, and did not reach 
the common people; nor was it Calvinistic. From the people 
itself a revival was born. There had always continued to be some 
ministers who proclaimed the Reformed doctrine. The secession of 
1834 roused the confessional consciousness from its slumbers, and 
led part of the Reformed people to form a separate, free organiza- 
tion outside of the Established Church. Within the Established 
Church itself a Calvinistic movement arose under the leadership of 
Groen van Prinsterer. Though of noble rank, he, with his noble 
heart, understood the people, and was not ashamed to enter into 
close contact with them or to defend them. He succeeded in draw- 
ing them from their isolation, and in rousing them to activity in 
the field of politics, to wage war against the neutral State schools. 
Soon others stood ready to take his place as leaders in a movement 
which grew and is growing still to an ever-increasing importance in 
the sphere of the Church and of theology. By the secession of 
1886 once more a large group of believers withdrew from the 
organization of the Established Church. The union concluded in 
1892 was the victory after a long battle, the crown received after a 
period of painful toil, a prophecy perhaps also of a better and 
more beautiful future. 

This revival of Calvinism, so surprisingly blessed in its begin- 
nings, is of great importance for the Netherlands. Exaggeration 
can only harm. The Roman Church embraces still two-fifths of 
our population. The Established Church counts more than two 
millions of souls. Other Churches and sects together number half 
a million of members. After the Reformed churches shall have 
attained to local union their numbers will not exceed six hundred 
with a membership of about four hundred thousand. This is com- 
paratively small, as it comprises but one-eleventh part of the popu- 
lation. To be sure there are still thousands in the Established 
Church that love the Reformed confession and hear the doctrines of 
this confession preached from their pulpits. It would be a great 
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cause for rejoicing if they also could unite with their brethren on 
the basis of a free and purified Church. It is to be expected that 
in the same proportion as they take a more decisive stand, they will 
feel less satisfied with the situation, and will be led to consider the 
breach with the Establishment, which for the present they deem sin- 
ful, a matter of necessity and duty. At any rate, the Reformed 
Churches should never rest until the brethren belonging to the same 
house are all reunited in love and peace under one roof. But, even if 
God should be pleased to grant this grace to His Church in Hol- 
land, even then the free Reformed Churches would probably count 
no more than six hundred thousand members, which is about one- 
eighth part of our whole population. 

This smallness in point of numbers, with its consequent deficiency 
of power, should protect us from overstrained expectations. The 
dread in which many profess to stand from the growing influence 
of Calvinism is not at all justified by these numbers. A Calvinistic 
State, a favored Church, an extension of the Reformed religion to 
the whole nation, are out of the question. The situation has totally 
changed since the time when these things were possible. Church 
and State, religion and citizenship, have been separated forever. 
Unbelief has permeated all classes and alienated a great part of 
the people from Christianity. To the alarming fact that unbelief is 
increasing on all hands, the Reformed do not close their eyes. They 
do not wish to repristinate, and have no desire for the old conditions 
to return. They heartily accept the freedom of religion and con- 
science, the equality of all before the law. As children of their 
time they do not scorn the good things which God in this age also 
has given them ; forgetting the things that are behind, they stretch 
forward to the things that are before. They strive to make pro- 
gress, to escape from the deadly embrace of dead conservatism, and 
to take their place, as before, at the head of every movement. 
Even at the present day many in Holland consider them too radical, 
and suspect them of a secret alliance with socialism. 

On the other hand, however, no one should allow himself to de- 
spise the day of small things, There is a surprising strength in Cal- 
vinism. Those that conduct the movement may be few and weak, 
the principle itself is full of latent energy. So it was in the six- 
teenth century, and so, comparatively speaking, it is at the present 
time. In this relation all of course depends on faith. The Calvin- 
ists are a party of faith; together with their faith they stand and fall. 
But if God should grant to the Calvinists of our time to lay hold 
of their faith with the same enthusiasm and self-denial as did their 
fathers of old, then perhaps a happy future would be in store for 
them. The preservation of Calvinism in the heart of our people, 
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notwithstanding all discredit and opposition, all the slight and per- 
secution that have been heaped upon it, seems to indicate that God 
Himself has something great in store for it, and intends to make it 
a blessing for His Church in the Netherlands. 

It appears to me that in the first place the significance of this 
revival lies in this, that it preserves and protects the Christian 
religion and the Christian Church in our country. Calvinism is the 
religion of the Dutch nation, and he that would take our Calvinism 
away from us, would rob us of the Christian religion and prepare 
the way among us for unbelief and revolution. Other Christian 
creeds may have a small group of adherents; they do not sway the 
people; and in general eke out but a scanty subsistence. The theo- 
logical tendencies that arose in the last century have all been tran- 
sitory and have disappeared one after the other. Though not with- 
out use for their own time, they did not avail to stem the tide of 
unbelief and protect the nation against the revolutionary powers at 
work among it. Calvinism on the other hand keeps its ground, 
does not pass away, but stands firm and immovable, and, while offer- 
ing to the people a harmonious system, provides it with a stay it 
can rest upon. The Dutch people will either be Calvinistic or will 
cease to be a Christian nation. They are by far too absolute, too reso- 
lute, to put up in the long run with anything that is of a hybridical 
or mediating character. In other countries, where the national 
bent is less dogmatic and theological, this may be different. In 
Holland such a case is hardly conceivable. Moreover, history 
proves that Calvinism is so closely interwoven with our national 
life, that nothing else will ever be able to take its place. No other 
confession can ever dislodge the Calvinistic creed from the hearts 
of the people, which it has conquered under the stress of persecution 
and suffering. Its adoption by the people has been consecrated by 
blood and tears, it fills the most luminant pages of our history, it is 
the creative and formative power of our national character. The 
revival of Calvinism is equivalent to the preservation of the Chris- 
tian religion itself, as it found entrance here during a most fearful 
struggle, and it alone can offer a guarantee for its own future 
existence. 

In the second place, Calvinism certainly has a future in Holland 
for this reason also, that, in a less degree perhaps, but nevertheless 
from the same principle, it has always contended for the liberties of 
the people, and vindicates this claim even at the present time. Cal- 
vinism is both the origin and the safeguard of our religious, politi- 
cal and civil freedom. When this freedom was assailed in the 
present century, Calvinism took up the battle in its defense, now no 
longer against tyrannical Spain, but against the absolutism and 
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omnipotence of the State. Once more during our life-time the liberty 
of conscience, of religion, of the Church, of the school, have been 
reconquered, by never-flagging exertion in the face of the most per- 
sistent opposition. Official Holland has not shunned the use of a 
single means, however ‘objectionable, in the council chamber, the 
press, the pulpit or the professor’s chair, to curtail this liberty and 
take it from us. Inch by inch we had to reconquer it in every 
sphere. At present so much has been gained that the equality of 
all confessions is being recognized more than it used to be, both in 
the making and in the execution of our laws. But the final goal 
has not been reached as yet, the fight has to be kept up against the 
State monopoly in the intermediate and higher education, against 
the favored position of the Established Church, and the like. It is 
to be expected that a still more serious struggle awaits the Calvinism 
of the future. We are living in a democratic age. There is a uni- 
versal pressure and demand for extension of the power of the State. 
The middle parties are one after the other disappearing from the 
scene. Radicalism and socialism are growing in power. In all 
likelihood, Calvinism will have to take up the contest with radi- 
calism and socialism in the near future, as once it did with the con- 
servativism and liberalism of the past, and will have to contend for 
our religious, political and civil liberties. Now already it is entitled 
to the honor of having organized an influential group of laboring 
people for the purpose of warning and protecting them against the 
fatal theories of unbelief and their social consequences. 

A third quality in Calvinism that gives promise for the future is 
its historic sense. In politics Calvinists with us constitute the Anti- 
revolutionary or Christian-historic party. It is noteworthy, that 
Bilderdijk, that -bold opponent of revolutionary principles, used to 
hold lectures at Leiden on Dutch history, thus gathering round him- 
self a circle of disciples, who were to carry on after him the fight for 
the Gospel and against the revolution. Among these the foremost 
was Groen van Prinsterer, not only a Reformed Christian and a 
learned statesman, but likewise a historian of the first rank. By 
his famous Handbook of the History of the Fatherland, he became a 
blessing to many. Besides purifying history from the prevailing 
humanistic and rationalistic views; besides placing it in the only 
true light of the divine Word; besides pointing out the intimate 
connection between the Church and the Republic; besides all this 
and by means of it, he roused the national spirit, developed 
the noble love of liberty, and confirmed the people’s attachment to 
the house of Orange. Following his lead, and contending for the 
rights of the Reformed religion, Calvinism could not but be national 
and historical. Religion, language and nationality are intimately 
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connected everywhere, but nowhere more closely perhaps than in 
Holland. A contest that is waged for the first will of necessity 
benefit the other two. The efforts of a party therefore, that has 
its deep roots in the past, that is built on the firm foundation of three 
centuries of history, bid fair, under the divine blessing, to yield a 
good harvest for the future. 

Nor are the signs entirely absent that point to a scientific calling 
for Calvinism in the future. Prophesying is a difficult task, and it is 
not given to any man to write a history of the future. Still it is far 
from improbable, that Calvinism will attain to significance from a 
scientific point of view. Both the possibility and the necessity for 
this are clearly existent. The Dutch character demands principles, 
insists upon a harmonious, consistent system, and is fond of reasoning 
and drawing conclusions. During the best time of the Republic, 
science, as well as arts and literature, had attained to a high develop- 
ment and was flourishing. The Calvinistic principle is sufficiently rich 
and powerful to admit of a special application in the field of science. 
In this connection it must not be overlooked that the science of our 
present day has become a powerful weapon in the hands of those 
who oppose Christianity. A party which would live with its time, 
and desires to take a decisive stand against the prevailing tendencies, 
cannot keep aloof from the scientific battle of principles. It will 
not rest until over against the theories of unbelief it shall have 
placed the science of faith, and that not merely in regard to theology, 
but likewise in reference to all other branches of knowledge. It is 
from the side of science that Christianity is threatened with the 
greatest danger. Principles rule the world. Words lead to action. 
Unbelief issues in revolution. This world of science also cannot be 
conquered in any other way than by faith. The glory of God ought 
to find recognition in the sphere of science as everywhere else, and 
it is Calvinism which here also stands as a champion of the divine 
sovereignty. 


III. It is even more difficult to speak about the future of Cal- 
vinism in other countries and Churches. One thing is sure: the 
tendencies prevailing at the present day in the Christian Church 
are not favorable to Calvinism. In some regions there is still at- 
tachment to the Reformed confession, as in Wales, the Scotch 
Highlands, and in some Presbyterian Churches of America. But 
everywhere else, in France, Switzerland, England and America, we 
perceive in the Church and in theology, an effort often uncon- 
scious, to modify the old Calvinism in accordance with the so-called 
demands of the times and of modern science. This fact may elicit 
our approval or disapproval: its being a fact does not admit of 
denial, and we are required to face it frankly. 
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This tendency, which at present seems to be everywhere in the 
ascendant, is characterized by this, that it endeavors to represent 
and commend Christianity from its purely human and natural side, 
if not to divest it wholly of its supernatural character. The doc- 
trine of evolution, in its principle, is being adopted by Christians 
and applied more or less consistently to Christianity. The Christian ° 
religion is not the only true religion, but the highest and purest 
among religions. Revelation is not something absolutely supernat- 
ural, but something that has passed through the heart of the best 
and noblest of mankind and afterwards been deposited in the Bible. 
The Holy Scriptures are not the infallible Word of God, but contain 
the Word of God; and side by side with its divine element, the Bible 
has also its human and fallible elements. The highest revelation 
of God in Christ coincides with the purest revelation of the human. 
The incarnation of God is identical with, or rather is replaced by, 
the deification of man. Hence the religious and ethical sides of 
Christianity continue to be appreciated, whereas the metaphysical 
elements are rejected with scorn. Men exert themselves to divest 
Christianity of all these accidental and accessory things, and, after 
having confined its essence to what is ethical and religious, to repre- 
sent the rest as worthless and insignificant for faith and practical life. 
In doing this they are consciously or unconsciously influenced by the 
“ Tagesphilosophie” of the spirit of our times. Agnosticism teaches 
that the supernatural is unknowable; physical science confronts us 
on every side with inflexible laws; history finds no place for mir- 
acles; historical criticism undermines the Bible. Christianity can 
be vindicated and maintained against all these results of modern 
science, on the condition only that it shall permit itself to be cut 
loose from its metaphysical background and shall be satisfied with 
being pure religion. All dogmas must submit to a modification— 
the doctrine of Scripture, of the Trinity, of election, the divinity of 
Christ, His satisfaction, the Church, eschatology; they all are to be 
thrown into the crucible, in order that the impure dross may be 
purged away, and the pure religious and ethical elements retained. 
In England, at the present day, this process is in full course of de- 
velopment. The whole of theology is to be transformed in a relig- 
ious, ethical, “ Christological ” direction. 

This is the reason why everywhere a demand is heard for a new 
dogma, for a different and better form of Christianity, for a practical, 
ethical, undogmatic, social, modern Christianity. The centre of ° 
gravity has been shifted from doctrine to life, from the object to 
the subject. Not faith, but love, is the essential thing. Love is the 
summum bonum, “the greatest thing in the world.” The Christian 
religion must prove its worth, its truth, its right of existence, by 

2 
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healing the wounds of humanity, by the improvement of society, 
and by the conversion of the heathen. Formerly men used to be 
considered souls that were to be saved; now they are considered 
bodies that stand in need of help. Christianity is to be socialized, 
in order that socialism may become Christianized. Theology and 

‘Church must lay aside their dogmatic, artistocratic, hierarchical 
character, and expound the social side of Christianity. The Church 
is to make place for the kingdom of God. To work for this king- 
dom is the fashion of the day. Al] disposable power is to be devel- 
oped for this purpose ; every Christian, be he young or old, must be 
mobilized and every recruit called to arms. Peter and Paul have 
had their day, John’s turn has come, that of the apostle of love. 
Not the Epistle to the Romans, but the Sermon on the Mount is 
the programme of original Christianity. 

It would not be difficult to point out in detail, that our present- 
day Christianity as a whole is really developing in this direction. 
This, however, is unnecessary and superfluous. We need only 
mention the names of Tolstoi in Russia, Astié in Switzerland, 
Sabatier in France, Ritsch] in Germany, Farrar in England, Drum- 
mond in Scotland, Lyman Abbott in America, to show the substan- 
tial truth of the foregoing. More than ever before Christianity 
stands under the influence of the ruling philosophy. It is being 
modified in accordance with the opinions of the day. It no longer 
leads but is being led. In the modern conception of Christianity, 
as in so many other things, the principle of becoming is substituted 
for the principle of being. 

In view of this down-grade movement, the revival of Calvinism 
is of double importance. Its significance would not be so great, if 
Holland had not experienced the influence of all those modern theo- 
logical tendencies which at present prevail in other countries. The 
difference is only this, that elsewhere these tendencies are just now 
springing up, whereas among us they belong already to the past. 
They have had their season here and have outlived their prime. 
Both from a historical and from a dogmatic point of view, their un- 
satisfactory and insufficient character has been demonstrated. They 
have proved unavailing as barriers against the growth of unbelief. 
It has become clear that they offer no firm position amidst the tem- 
pests of doubt. One by one the various stages can be pointed out 
through which they have passed in their rapid decline from the pure 
heights of faith to the depths of infidelity. The first step was to 
summon men to turn from the Confession to the Scriptures; the next 
to appeal from the Scriptures to Christ. In regard to Christ, first 
His divinity, next His preéxistence, finally also His sinlessness were 
denied, so that nothing remained but the idea of a religious genius, 
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who has revealed to us the divine love. But even this divine love 
became an object of criticism and doubt; the Being of God was 
found to be unknowable, His existence uncertain. As a last resort, 
the moral nature of man was made the central position, which was 
thought to be safe from the attacks of evolutionism. Alas, even 
this moral nature of man was discovered to be non-original, a pro- 
duct of development. Thus many retained nothing but the cheer- 
less creed of materialism. 

Apart from the fact, however, that this down-grade movement 
offers no secure position against the advance of agnostic science, and is 
compelled to make one concession after another to evolutionism—it 
is just as little satisfactory from a religious point of view. There is 
an immense difference between the conception of Christianity of 
former ages and that of the present time. Formerly Christianity 
was preéminently religion, now it is chiefly morality. There was a 
time when the Gospel was considered a means of saving men, of 
giving them comfort in life and death ; at present it is no more than 
an instrument used to equip man for his task on earth. Once 
heaven was represented as the final goal; now it is earth. In past 
time religion was an independent factor, whereas now it is merely 
taken into account for its usefulness in the moral conflict. Of old re- 
ligion was essentially mystical, a life in communion with God; 
to-day it is mostly moral idealism, a life in the service of humanity. 
Then, the question was: What has God done for man? At present 
people ask: What isman doing forGod? In a word, formerly man 
existed for the sake of God, of late God is held to exist for the sake 
of man. 

As a‘reaction against the too “jenseitig” ideas of former days, 
there is no doubt much truth in this modern view. Nevertheless, 
in the long run and as a whole it will prove unsatisfactory. As 
long asa strong sense of energy and activity prevails, it may par- 
tially satisfy. In such a state man resembles the philosopher 
Fichte, who, in the consciousness of his strength, was contented with 
the Ego, and viewed the external world as merely so much ma- 
terial for the subject to operate upon in the performance of its duty, 
a “Schranke” to be ever again conquered by humanenergy. But 
soon the reaction will follow. Instead of a restless becoming, a 
changeless being will begin to charm us. Instead of longing for 
endless labors, and calling, with Lessing and Fichte, the bliss of 
heaven “ Langeweile,” we shall begin to thirst after that rest which 
remaineth for the people of God. Then we shall no longer hate 
the conception of being, but on the contrary we shall be weary of 
the eternal process of becoming. And in the same manner as 
Fichte later on modified his philosophy, the present tendency that 
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sways the Christian Church, will have to be reversed because it no 
longer satisfies the human heart. It has taken the heart out of re- 
ligion, and degraded religion to a servant of morality, thus depriv- 
ing it of its independent value. Religion is not merely a doing. 
Christian works, however good and necessary, cannot by themselves 
satisfy the human heart, or give peace and rest to the conscience, 
any more than the good works of the Romish Church have sufficed 
to do this. Love cannot supplant faith. Martha will not be able 
to deprive Mary of the praise of her Lord. The righteous shall 
live by faith alone. The course which modern Christianity seems 
intent upon pursuing, and of which the outcome is hardly a matter 
of doubt, will probably in the end subserve the interests of Calvin- 
ism. Sooner or later our eyes will be opened to the fact, that this 
modernizing of Christianity, while unsuccessful in winning the 
world, has only weakened the faith of believers. Every compro- 
mise between the Church and the world, between faith and unbelief, 
is to the advantage of our opponents. The battle will have to be 
fought on the line of principles. David can conquer Gcliath in no 
other way than by facing him in the name of the Lord, the God of 
the hosts of Israel. As soon as this is recognized, the beauty of Cal- 
vinism also will once more be seen and appreciated. Calvinism gladly 
honors the good features of the Christian labor of our age. It by 
no means favors the idea of fleeing from the world, the Anabap- 
tist principle of “avoidance ;” it does not encourage idleness and 
somnolence. It is active, points out to each man his moral calling, 
and urges him to labor in this with all his might. On the other 
hand, it is no less averse to that worldly type of Christianity which 
would transplant the turmoil and clamor, the agitation and strain 
of our times, within the pale of Christianity. Calvinism maintains 
the independent value of religion, and does not suffer it to be swal- 
lowed up by morality. It has a vein of deep mysticism and it cul- 
tivates a devout godliness. It considers God alone as the highest 
good, and communion with Him as supreme happiness. Calvinism 
sets the rest of being over against the restlessness of becoming, and 
makes us feel the pulsation of eternity in every moment of time. 
Behind the vicissitudes and transitoriness of this life it points to the 
unchangeableness of God’s eternal counsel. Thus it offers a place 
of rest to the weary heart, in which God has set eternity, and pro- 
tects man from all overexcitement. Those that believe shall not 
make haste. Calvinism is deeply convinced that the husband as 
father of the family, the wife as mother of her children, the servant 
girl in the kitchen, and the laborer behind the plough, are as truly 
servants of God as the missionary and minister and Sabbath-school 
teacher, provided they fulfill their calling faithfully, honestly, with 
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a heavenly mind, and for the Lord’s sake. The domestic and civic 
virtues which Calvinism has nurtured are of inestimable worth, 
and are not to be neglected even for the sake of the most valuable 
labor in the field of Foreign or Home Missions. 

Furthermore no one denies that in the present century Calvinism 
is passing through a serious crisis and is being put to a most severe 
test. There are thousands—and the number is daily increasing—. 
that have severed every tie which bound them to Christianity. 
The confession of Strauss is repeated with ever-increasing boldness : 
We are Christians no longer. Many deem religion the greatest dis- 
ease and aberration of the human mind. There are others who 
seek compensation for the loss of religion in the cult of humanity, 
in devotion to their duties, in love to their neighbor, in the service 
of beauty, in the worship of the ideal, in their admiration of the 
universe ; or who even, to appease their dissatisfied spirit, have taken 
recourse to spiritism and theosophy, to the religion of Mohammed 
or Buddha. Christianity and Calvinism are confronted with the 
question whether in the true sense of the word they are catholic 
and universal; whether they are adapted to all regions and circum- 
stances; whether their usefulness may be limited to the time that 
is past or may extend to the future; whether in this century of 
power also they will be able to maintain themselves over against 
the civilization that more and more emancipates itself from all 
religion; whether in the future asin the past they will prove a 
blessing to humanity. 

This crisis is very serious. There is none that can foretell the 
issue. Nevertheless Calvinism is sufficiently pliant and flexible to 
appreciate and appropriate what is good in our age. It is opposed 
on principle, to be sure, to the powerful spirit and the prevailing 
tendency of this age. Still it has some elements that are closely 
allied with it and may serve to accredit it to the present generation. 
It is thoroughly intellectual, possesses a far-reaching principle, a 
consistent system; it knows what it wants; it offers truth instead 
of doubt, firmness and assurance over against the ever-shifting 
opinions of the day. It involves a comprehensive view of the 
world and of life, and for this reason is adapted not merely to relig- 
ious and ecclesiastical, but likewise to ethical, social, and political 
life. It is democratic, and champions the interests of the people 
and strengthens their influence with the governments. It loves 
liberty, and never fails to come to the defense of the freedom of the 
press and of conscience, of art and of science. It is social and 
prides itself upon having produced a class of solid industrious citi- 
zens, who, in accordance with the prayer of Agur, are protected 
from both riches and poverty, and are fed with the bread of their 
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portion. It is active and energetic, averse to all sinful passivity 
and complacent rest, urging upon man the fulfillment of his calling 
imposed by God. Even the philosophic systems of this century 
contain many elements which Calvinism may turn to an apologetic 
use. The agnostic philosophy falls in with the Calvinistic doctrine 
of the incomprehensibility of God, of the impenetrableness of His 
counsel, of the hidden character of the voluntas beneplaciti, of the 
finiteness of the human faculty of knowing. The rigorous moral 
principles of Kant serve to reveal more clearly the depravity of 
human nature, “das radical Bose,” having its seat in the human 
heart. The pessimistic philosophy confirms the doctrine of sin, and 
through Schopenhauer has maintained most emphatically the neces- 
sity of regeneration as the only means of deliverance from the 
power of sin. Almost every system that has been developed 
during the present century contributes proof to the Reformed 
denial of the indeterminism of the will, and helps to affirm the 
causal connection of the laws and ordinances of God. If one were 
to trace in the philosophical systems of our time the various lines in 
which they correspond with Calvinism, in order thereby to defend 
its doctrinal system, the results would richly repay his labor. 

Another feature which serves to commend Calvinism consists in 
this—that it allows of various minor shades, and in the application 
of its theological and ecclesiastical principles avoids all mechanical 
uniformity. Lutheranism, strictly speaking, has produced but a 
single Church and a single Confession. Calvinisn on the other 
hand has found entrance into many nations and founded many and 
multiform Churches. It created not one but a number of Confes- 
sions. And yet the latter are all but copies of one another. The 
Zwinglian Confessions bear a different character from those of Cal- 
vin. The Catechism of Geneva differs considerably from that of 
Heidelberg. The Belgic Confession is quite distinct from the 
Westminster Standards. The Episcopal Church has been recog- 
nized as a Reformed Church as much as the Presbyterian Churches. 
This remarkable fact shows that Calvinism has room for the display 
of individuality, for that difference in character which must exhibit 
itself among the various nationalities. There is a variety of 
gifts, and a difference of insight may not work harm, but be of 
advantage. To no individual man or individual Church has it 
been given to assimilate truth in all its fullness, Truth is too rich 
and manifold for this. Only in company with all the saints can we 
understand the breadth and length and depth and height of the 
love of Christ. 

This will apply to the Churches of the future also. Robinson 
spoke to the pilgrim fathers: “ Brethren, God alone knows whether 
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I shall ever taste the joy of seeing you again; but whatever He 
may be pleased to bring on us, this 1 would bind on your hearts, 
that you honor me no longer as your leader, than you will observe 
me honoring Christ as my own leader. If the Lord be pleased to 
lead you through life through any other instrument, then follow 
Him. We have not yet arrived at the goal. There are still 
treasures in the Scriptures, the knowledge of which has remained 
hidden tous. All the misery of the Presbyterian Churches is owing 
to their striving to consider the Reformation as completed, and to 
allow no further development of what has been begun by the labor of 
the Reformers. The Lutherans stop at Luther, and many Calvinists at 
Calvin. This is not right. Certainly these men in their time were 
burning and shining lights; nevertheless they did not possess an in- 
sight into the whole of God’s truth; and, if able to arise from their 
graves, they would be the first to accept gratefully all new light. 
Brethren, it is as absurd to believe that during the brief period of 
Reformation all error has been banished, as it is to believe that the 
Christian gnosis has at one step completed its task.” Calvinism 
wishes no cessation of progress and promotes multiformity. It feels 
the impulse to penetrate ever more deeply into the mysteries of sal- 
vation, and in feeling this honors every gift and different calling of 
the Churches. It does not demand for itself the same development 
in America and England which it has found in Holland. This only 
must be insisted upon, that in each country and in every Reformed 
Church it should develop itself in accordance with its own nature, 
and should not permit itself to be supplanted or corrupted by foreign 
ideas. The tendency now prevailing in England and America of 
looking towards Germany as the centre of theological science can 
but work harm for both the Reformed Church and the Reformed 
theology. In this manner all sorts of heterogeneous principles and 
ideas find an entrance into the churches and schools, which thus are 
led to undermine their own foundation. As of every nation that 
honors its independence, eo it is the calling of every Church to guard 
and preserve its individual character, and, instructed by the teach- 
ings of history, to labor for the Church and theology of the future. 
This demand is not born from exclusivism. The Reformed have 
never been narrow-minded. At Marburg Zwingli far excelled Luther 
in brotherly love. The Calvinists have never repulsed the Lutherans, 
but always recognized them as brethren. Calvinism, though laying 
claim to being the purest religion, and to having most thoroughly 
purified Christianity of all Romish admixture, has never pretended 
to be the only true Christian religion. Even in the papal Church 
it has recognized the religio et ecclesia Christiana, Its broad and 
mild recognition of baptism shows that it has never denied the 
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catholicity of Christianity. Calvinism is a specific and the richest 
and most beautiful form of Christianity, but it is not coextensive 
with Christianity. The Church will not attain to the full unity of 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God until, as the body of 
Christ, she shall have reached her fullest growth and all members of 
her body shall be fully developed. Until this time every Church, 
the Reformed Church included, has to guard what is committed 
unto it, that the truth may be transmitted pure and intact, and, if 
possible, still’further purified and reformed, to the succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Nobody can tell whether Dutch Calvinism is still destined to 
exert influence on the future of Calvinism in other countries. A 
Dutch writer at any rate will certainly be excused from expressing 
an opinion on this point. At the Synod of Dort the Reformed 
Churches of the Netherlands recognized the communion of saints, and 
in the struggle with Arminianism, inasmuch as it concerned the 
principles and foundations of Calvinism, refused to decide the issue 
without the assent of the whole of Reformed Christianity. Such a 
communion of saintsstill exists at the presentday. Here and every- 
where, the struggle is one struggle for the sovereign grace of our 
God, for the authority of His Word, for the honor of Christ. Per- 
haps the unexpected revival of Calvinism in the Netherlands will 
elsewhere strengthen the faith of the brethren, increase their confi- 


dence, fire their zeal, and encourage them to remain firm in their 
battle for the Lord. 


KAMPEN, NETHERLANDS. H. BAVINCK. 





II. 
ANSELM OF CANTERBURY.* 


I. ANSELM’s LiFE AND CHARACTER. 


NSELM OF CANTERBURY (1033-1109), “the father of the 
Schoolmen,” is one of the greatest and purest men of the 
medizeval Church. Like Bernard of Clairvaux, he touches the his- 
tory of his age at every important point. He fought the battle of the 
Hildebrandian hierarchy against State despotism in England; by 
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his elevated piety he ranks among the saints; and by his profound 
speculation he became the founder of scholastic theology, and one of 
the Doctors of the Church. While St. Bernard was greatest as a 
monk, Anselm was greatest as a theologian. He was the most 
original thinker the Church had had since the days of St. Augustin, 
and stands between him and St. Thomas Aquinas as to time and 
merit. He bears the name of “the second Augustin,” and “ the 
tongue of Augustin.” 

Anselm was born of noble ancestry at Aosta in Piedmont, on the 
borders of Lombardy and Burgundy, at the foot of the great St. 
Bernard, which divides Italy from Western Switzerland.* He was 
brought up by a pious mother, Ermenberga. His father, Gundulf, 
was a worldly, rough and violent nobleman, but on his deathbed he 
assumed the monastic garb to escape damnation. 

In his childish imagination, Anselm conceived God Almighty as 
seated on a throne at the top of the Alps; in a dream, he went up 
the great St. Bernard to pay God a visit, and was graciously received 
and refreshed ; on the following day he firmly believed that he had 
actually been in heaven and eaten at the table of the Lord. 

Before he was fifteen years of age, he desired to become a monk, 
but his father protested, and the abbot to whom he applied, refused 
to receive him. For a while he relaxed his zeal, especially after the 
death of his mother. A quarrel with his father induced him to 
leave home and to cross Mt. Cenis to Burgundy and Normandy. 
He settled in the famous Norman monastery and school of Bec 
(Le Bec), then under the care of his illustrious Lombard countryman, 
Lanfranc.t “Here,” he said, “shall be my resting-place; here God 
shall be my sole desire, His love my study, His blessed memory my 
comfort and satisfaction.” Here he studied, took holy orders, 
was chosen prior in 1063, abbot in 1078. Here he wrote most of 
his works. 

In 1098, he was chosen Archbishop of Canterbury against his 
will, and adorned that see till his death. Although of a mild and 
gentle disposition, he firmly stood up for the Hildebrandian theoc- 
racy, and was exiled by the despotic, profligate and profane King 
William Rufus, 1097, and was favorably received by Pope Urban 
II. He prevented the excommunication of the English king. He 
defended the Latin doctrine of the procession of the Spirit at Bari, 


* Church gives in the first chapter of his St. Anse?m, a graphic picture of ‘‘ wild 
Aosta lulled by Alpine rills.”’ 

+For a good account of Bec, see Freeman, and Church (Chaps. ii and iii). 
Pope Alexander II (1061-73) was a pupil of this school, whose greatest orna- 
ments were Lanfranc and Anselm. The last (nominal) abbot of Bec was M. de 
Talleyrand (Saisset, Mélanges, p. 8). 
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1098, and wrote his Cur Deus Homo inexile. He returned to Eng- 
land after the death of Rufus, had a quarrel with Henry I about 
investiture, refusing to consecrate prelates whom the king had 
invested, left England again, but was recalled in 1106 and settled 
the long dispute about investiture in 1107 by a compromise, but 
chiefly in the interest of the rights and liberties of the Church. 

He died peacefully, surrounded by his friends and pupils, “as 
morning was breaking, on the Wednesday before the day of our 
Lord’s Supper, May 21, 1109, the sixteenth of his pontificate and 
the seventy-sixth of his life.” 

Anselm was a man of guileless simplicity, spotless integrity, 
single devotion to truth and righteousness, firm in defending the 
right, patient in suffering, and universally revered as a saint, before 
his official canonization.* Freeman, who views him chiefly in his 
political relations to the English sovereigns, stys: “ Anselm was 
before all things a preacher of righteousness, but when need called 
for it, he could put on the mantle of the statesman and even that of 
the warrior. Like our own Wulfstan, in many things his fellow, 
we find him the friend and counsellor of men of a character most 
opposite to his own When England, Normandy, France and 
the Empire, were, as they all were in his day, we can forgive him 
for looking on the Roman bishop as the one surviving embodiment 
of law and right.”+ Dean Church judges that “it would not be 
easy to find one who so joined the largeness and daring of a power- 
ful and inquiring intellect with the graces and sweetness and unsel- 
fishness of the most lovable of friends, and with the fortitude, 
clear-sightedness, and dauntless firmness of a hero, forced into a 
hero’s career in spite of himself, and compelled, by no seeking of 
his own, to control and direct the issues of eventful conflicts 
between the mightiest powers of his time.”{ Dante places him 
with “ Nathan the seer and John Chrysostom” (both famous for 
rebuking vice in high places) among the spirits of light and power 
and “the ministers of God’s gifts of reason” in the sphere of the 
sun.§ 


II. ANsELM’s WoRKS. 


The dogmatic works of Anselm are chiefly his Monologium and 
Proslogium which belong to natural theology, and his answer to the 
question, Why God became Man,\ which treats of the atonement. 

He wrote also on the Holy Trinity and the incarnation (against 
Roscelin); on the double procession of the Holy Spirit (against 

* Under the infamous Alexander VI, 1494. 


tW. Rufus, i, 369. § Paradiso, xii, 137. 
¢ Saint Anselm, Preface. | Cur Deus Homo. 
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the Greek Church); on original sin; on free-will; on the harmony 
of foreknowledge and foreordination ; on the fall of the devil. His 
meditations and prayers reveal the depth and fervor of his piety ; 
his letters show him in his human relations, his tender sympathy 
and affection, his courtesy, firmness and patience. 


III. ANsSELM’s THEOLOGY. 


Anselm was one of those rare characters in whom lofty reason 
and child-like faith work together in perfect harmony. Love to 
God was the heart of the living man; love to God is the centre of 
his theology. It was not doubt which led him to speculation, but 
enthusiasm for truth and the conviction that between the results of 
true reasoning and the experiences of a pure heart there could exist 
no discrepancy. The contents of the Christian faith were to him 
indisputable certainty. His fundamental proposition, which Schlei- 
ermacher adopted as a motto for his own theology, is that faith 
must precede knowledge.* Things divine must be embraced with 
a pious heart and experienced in actual life before they can be 
grasped by the intellect. “First the heart must be purified by 
faith,” he says in another place,t “and the eyes must be clarified 
by submission to the commandments of the Lord, and through 
humble obedience to the divine Word we ourselves must become 
like children before we can grasp that knowledge which God has 
hid from the wise and prudent and revealed to babes (Matt. xi. 25). 
We must first renounce the flesh and live according to the Spirit 
before we can undertake to sound the depths of faith, for the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii. 14). 
The more fully we are nourished by that which Holy Scripture 
teaches us, and, by obedience, feed ourselves upon it, the more fully 
we come into possession of that which really satisfies the craving of 
the soul for knowledge. He who has no faith shall have no expe- 
rience, and he who has no experience can have no knowledge, for 
experience is as far above knowledge as knowledge is above mere 
hearsay.” 

On the other side, however, Anselm declared himself as emphati- 
cally against all blind belief, and calls it asin of neglect when he 
who has faith does not strive after knowledge.t Man is created, 


* Neque enim quero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut intelligam (Proslog., i)— 
Nam qui non crediderit, non experietur, et qui expertus non fuerit, non intelliget 
(De Fide Trin., 2). 

+ De Fide Trinit., c. 2. 

¢ ‘‘ Sicut rectus ordo exigit, ut profunda christiane fidet credamus, priusquam 
ea presumamus ratione discutere, ita negligentia mihi videtur, si postquam confir- 
mati sumus in fide, non studemus, quod credimus, intelligere’’ (Cur Deus Homo? 
9-2). 
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he says in the Monologium, to love God above all and to build up 
within himself the Holy Trinity. This he cannot do without en- 
deavoring to understand it, for the Holy Trinity is self-conscious- 
ness, intelligence and love.* The germ of knowledge has been 
implanted in man as part of the divine image, and it must be de- 
veloped through spontaneous exertions. Faith and knowledge are 
related to each other as cause and effect, as premise and deduction. 
Hence there can be no real discrepancy between revelation and 
reason. The contents of our faith must be true according to our 
reason. When now and then Scripture seems to contradict our un- 
derstanding, it isthe latter which is at fault, and we must trust the 
former until a deeper search work out a reconciliation. 

These views, in which supranaturalism and rationalism are har- 
monized, form the leading ideas of the theology of Anselm. The 
sources of knowledge according to him are the Bible and tra- 
dition, that is, the teaching of the Church, above all St. Augustin. 
He would make no assertion which he could not prove from these 
twosources.t This veneration for the great African teacher and 
his agreement with him in spirit and method secured for him the 
name of “the Second Augustin” and “the Tongue of Augustin.” 
But the teaching of the Bible and the teaching of the Catholic 
Church were to him one, and one with all true philosophy.t He 
denied that theology had made any progress since St. Augustin, or 
could make any, while yet he himself produced some original ideas 
which left a permanent impress upon the history of theology. 

The three most prominent points of Anselm’s literary activity 
in the fields of philosophy and theology are: his opposition to Ros- 
celin, the nominalist, against whom he wrote De Fide Trinitatis et 
de Inearnatione Verbi; his construction of the ontological proof 
for the existence of God in the Proslogium ; and his doctrine of the 
atonement expounded in the form of a dialogue in Cur Deus 
Homo? He also wrote with great acuteness a defense of the double 
procession of the Holy Spirit against the Greek Church; treatises 
on the immaculate conception ; on hereditary sin; on the harmony 
of prescience and predestination, grace and free will, on the fall of 
the devil. In addition to these scientific works we have from him 
quite a number of writings of a more practical character, homilies 
and sermons, some of which, however, are of doubtful authenticity, 
meditations and orations (meditationes seu orationes), an exposition 
of the secret converse which his soul held with God, and finally four 


* Sui-memoria, intelligentia et amor. 

{+ Eadmer : ‘‘ nihil asserere, nisi quod aut cononicis aut Augustini dictis posse 
defendi videret.”” ; 

t Comp. De Fide Trinit., c. 2. 
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hundred and twelve letters, in which we see him under the most 
varied circumstances, as a prelate of the Church, as a pastor of a 
flock, as a friend. 


Anselm’s Doctrine of the Existence and Being of God. 
The Ontological Argument. 


In the philosophical development of the idea of God, Anselm 
opens up a new epoch by his construction of the so-called ontolo- 
gical proof. Traces of such a construction are found already with 
St. Augustin, and it gradually grew upon Anselm that the existence 
of God and the attributes of His being could be demonstrated in 
strictly logical form. Day and night he was haunted by this 
idea. His devotional exercises were disturbed by it. He tried to 
throw it aside as a temptation from Satan. But he could not. At 
last, one night, during the vigil, the argument suddenly stood clear 
and complete before his mind, as if illuminated by a flash of light- 
ning, and with great joy he now undertook its literary exposition 
and elaboration. It was given to the world in the Monologium or 
Soliloquy and in the Proslogium or Allocution, and these two works 
form the first striking example of scholastic meditation* or faith 
seeking knowledge.t They show, as do, indeed, all Anselm’s 
works, that scholasticism was originally rooted in deep piety and 
devotion. 


The Proslogium commences with an exhortation to contemplate 
God : 


‘‘Oh vain man! flee now, for a little while, from thine accustomed occupa- 
tions; hide thyself, for a brief moment, from thy tumultuous thoughts ; cast 
aside thy cares ; postpone thy toilsome engagements ; devote thyself awhile to 
God ; repose for a moment in Him’; enter into the sanctuary of thy soul ; exclude 
thence all else but God, and whatever may aid thee in finding Him. Then, 
within the closed doors of thy retirement, inquire after thy God. Say now, oh 
my whole heart, say now to thy God: I seek Thy face ; Thy face, oh Lord, do 
I seek. Ther fore, oh Lord, my Gcd, teach Thou now my heart where and 
how it may seek for Thee, where and how it may find Thee. .... Teach me 
how to seek Thee, and while I am seeking, show Thyself to me, because, unless 
Thou teach me how, I cannot seek Thee, and unless Thou show Thyself, I can- 
not find Thee. Let me seek Thee by yearning towards Thee; let me yearn 
towards Thee while seeking Thee. Let me find Thee by loving Thee ; let me 
love Thee in finding Thee. I confess, oh Lord,—and I thank Thee for it,—that 
Thou hast created in me this image of Thyself in order that I shall remember 
Thee and contemplate Thee and love Thee. But this image has now become so 
injured by the wear of vice and so darkened by the smoke of sins that it cannot 
do any more that which it was made to do, unless Thou wilt renew and reform 
it. Ido not attempt to penetrate into Thy depths. For such a task my intel- 
lect is too feeble. But I desire, in some measure, to understand Thy truth 
which my heart believes and loves. Nor doI seek to understand in order that 





+ Fides querens intellectum. 





* Exemplum meditandi de ratione fidet. 
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I may believe, but I believe in order that I may understand, feeling sure of this, 
that if I did not believe, I would not understand.’’ 

The author then goes on to prove the existence of God. He 
shows that it is necessary for the human mind to have an idea 
of something than which nothing greater can be conceived.* This 
even the fool, who saith in his heart, There is no God (Ps. xiv. 1), 
must admit. For when he hears it mentioned, he understands it, or 
forms a conception of it, and whatever is understood is in the intel- 
lect. This greatest thing, however, cannot exist in the intellect 
alone. For then something still greater could be conceived, 
namely something which should exist in reality also. “ If, therefore, 
that than which nothing greater can be conceived, exists in the con- 
ception or intellect alone, then that very thing than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, is something than which a greater can 
be conceived, which is impossible. There exists, therefore, beyond 
doubt, both in the intellect and in reality, something than which 
nothing greater can be conceived. . . . . So truly then does something 
exist, than which nothing greater can be conceived, that it is im- 
possible to conceive this not to exist. And this art Thou, oh Lord 
our God! So truly, therefore, dost Thou exist, oh Lord my God, 
that Thou canst not be conceived not to exist. For this there is the 
highest reason. For, if any mind could conceive of anything better 
than Thou art, then the creature would ascend above the Creator 
and become His judge, which is supremely absurd. Everything 
else, indeed, which exists besides Thee, can be conceived not to 
exist. Thou alone, therefore, of all things hast being in the truest 
sense and in the highest degree; for everything else that exists, ex- 
ists not so truly and has being only in an inferior sense. Why, 
then, has the fool said in his heart, There is no God? since it is so 
manifest to an intelligent mind that, of all things, Thine existence 
is the highest reality. Why? unless it is because he is a fool and 
destitute of reason.” 

The syllogistic form of the argument isdefective. Both the propo- 
sitio major and the propositio minor rest upon a kind of petitio 
principit. It has force only on the ground of the absolute necessity 
of the conception of God, and the identity of necessary thought 
with objective existence. The weak spot of the conclusion was 
discovered by Gaunilo, a contemporary monk, who wrote against 
Anselm (Liber pro Insipiente) and protested against such an in- 
ference from the subjective conception to an objective existence. 
We cannot, he said, deduce the real existence of a lost island from 
an imaginative picture of its magnificence. Very true, but Anselm 
is, nevertheless, right when against this objection he protests (Liber 


* Aliquid quo nihil majus cogitari potest. 
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Apologeticus) that there is a difference between the incidental con- 
ception of something relative and the necessary idea of the absolute.* 

The remainder of the Proslogium is made up of an exposition of 
the attributes of God and a solution of the seeming contradictions, 
that He is omnipotent and still unable to do anything wrong; that He 
is compassionate and yet impassible; absolutely and supremely just 
and yet sparing the wicked (with a view to the exercise of compas- 
sion), and other questions. Finally the author expounds the mystery 
of the Trinity and the unspeakable greatness and goodness of God, and 
concludes with the words (c. 26): “Surely eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, nor hath the heart of man conceived in this life the ex- 
tent to which the pious will know and love Thee in the life to 
come. Oh Lord, I beseech Thee, let me enter into the joy of the 
Lord, who is God, three and one, blessed for ever! Amen!” 


Anselm’s Doctrine of the Atonement. 


In the development of the doctrine of the atonement, the cele- 
brated book, Cur Deus Homo ? begins a new chapter, and at the same 
time gives the most striking proof of the speculative acuteness of 
the author. Anselm was, indeed, the first who undertook to prove 
the necessity of the incarnation and of the death of Christ from 
the standpoint of pure reason. He tried to answer the ques- 
tion why the world had been redeemed by this means, and 


not, for instance, by an arbitrary act of God, or through some 
other person, man or angel; he tried to show that, on account of 
the burden of sin which pressed upon it, the world could not have 
been redeemed in any other way. Sin, he defines, to be a withhold- 
ing of the honor due to God.t The will of the reasonable creature 
should be absolutely submissive to the will of God. To a created 
being the will of the Creator must be more than the sum of all 
besides, and it must be obeyed even though the whole world were 
thereby destroyed. As disobedience to the will of God and a with- 
holding of the honor due to Him, sin entails an infinite guilt, because 
the honor of God is greater than the sum of all besides. But guilt 
and punishment are correlative ideas. As long as man does not 
give back to God what he has robbed Him of,t he remains in 
guilt and he cannot escape the punishment deserved unless by giv- 
ing due satisfaction. Due satisfaction, however, does not simply con- 
sist in a restitution of that which is robbed. For his offense the 
sinner must give more than he has taken,$ just as he who has 


* A similar answer can be given to Kant’s objection to Anselm, in which the 
sum of one hundred dollars plays the part of Gaunilo’s lost island. 

+ Non aliud peccare quam Deo non reddere debitum, c. i, 11. 

t Quamdin non solvit, quod rapuit manet in culpa. 

§ Pro contumelia illata plus reddere quam abstulit. 
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wounded another, must not only heal the wound but also pay dam- 
ages in order to satisfy the demands of justice. 

The question next arises, Can man fulfill these demands and give 
full satisfaction? Thatis impossible. Did he lead a perfectly pure and 
holy life, he would simply be doing his duty and have nothing by 
which to pay off the debt contracted; and, sin having smitten his 
powers in their very roots, man can not even do his duty and live a 
pure and holy life. The case then stands thus: on the one side, man 
who must give satisfaction but cannot; on the other, God who by 
the very essence of His being, by His justice, is obliged to demand 
either satisfaction or punishment. But if God is not to destroy the 
human race, there is only one way out of the dilemma; and that is, 
He must become man Himself and give the satisfaction due by 
going voluntarily through death. For a created being can do 
nothing more than his duty, God alone can give the satisfaction due; 
but as it is man who owght to give the satisfaction demanded for sal- 
vation, the satisfaction must be given by the God-man (ii, 6). 

God must then assume human nature, and that not in its original 
constitution, but such as it has become through development in the 
human race since Adam. In four different ways God can create an 
intelligent being, namely, through the common process of generation 
by man and wife ; or without man and wife (Adam) ; or by man with- 
out wife (Eve); or by wife without man, which last is the case of 
Christ. This God-man now, if He shall be able to give full satis- 
faction, must give to God something which He is not bound to give 
and which is worth more than the sum of all besides God. He 
must give His life. Death Christ did not owe, for He had no sin, 
and death is the wages of sin. When He died, He died by an act 
of His own will, and by this voluntary self-sacrifice He acquired a 
claim on a reward. But as everything which the Father has, also 
belongs to the Son, He transferred on to the human race the merit 
due to Himself, and that merit, of infinite value because correspond- 
ing to the life of the God-man, covers the infinite guilt of mankind 
and forms the due satisfaction. In this way a reconciliation is estab- 
lished between the justice of God and His mercy (ii, 20). 

Such ideas, as that the divine justice demands satisfaction, that 
Christ was able to give satisfaction because He was the God-man, 
that the death of Christ has the power to blot out the guilt of sin, 
were, no doubt, present in the Church before Anselm. But they 
were vague, without dialectical elaboration, objects of search 
rather than possession, Anselm was the first to develop them 
into a consistent and systematic theory. Not that he exhausted 
the subject and revealed the whole of the great secret, leaving no 
room for further research. On the contrary, the whole argument 

3 
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emphasizes, in a one-sided manner, the divine justice in preference 
to the divine love. It presents the reconciliation of God to man, 
the idea of justice, completely, convincingly, but it neglects the re- 
conciliation of man toGod. The Anselmic theory must be supple- 
mented by the ethical theory, which proceeds from the infinite love 
of God to man manifested in Christ, and drawing the sinner to Him. 


Anselm’s Mysticism. 


With Anselm knowledge proceeds from faith, scholasticism from 
mysticism. While the dialectical exposition, the scholastic science, 
represent his character, as it developed itself by the free acts of his 
will, the given foundation of his character, the natural disposition, 
is represented by a rich fund of mysticism. We learn to know this 
side of his spiritual being especially from his Meditationes seu Ora- 
ttones. In the various editions of his works the meditationes are 
separated from the orationes, but from his pen they proceeded 
promiscuously. The orationes are simply prayers; the meditationes 
are meditations in the strict sense of the word. Some thought or 
observation of life or inner experience is set forth and treated, not 
dialectically, but contemplatively, in its connection with the per- 
sonal life of the author. A few of them, as for instance numbers 9, 
13 and 15-17, are considered spurious by Gerberon and Hasse. 

The style of these meditations is not different from that of the 
dialectical writings. It is overloaded and strained, and shows very 
plainly that the author is expressing himself in a dead language, 
through an entirely artificial medium. But the ideas are often so 
grand and so simple in their grandeur; the current of sentiment 
upon which they move is often so pure and in its purity so power- 
ful ; and the frame-work of imagination which holds them together 
is often so sublime and so genuinely creative; that in the impression 
which these meditations make the devotional becomes blended with 
the poetical in a way which reminds one of the Prophets. In the 
first meditation the author makes a long, very long, comparison 
between human life and a walk across a slender bridge spanning an 
abyss, from whose unknown depths ghastly horrors and temptations 
arise all around, while for each step the walker takes, representing 
one day of human life, one board of the bridge falls off behind him, 
making a return an impossibility. The execution of this compar- 
ison is so minute and painstaking that, to modern taste, it seems 
pedantic and even awkward. Nevertheless, no novelist could pro- 
duce a more realistic impression of the danger and dizziness of the 
walk and, besides this, no reader can help feeling that he who 
wrote these passages was himself walking across the bridge, seeing 
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the horrors, conscious of the danger, hearing the boards fall off 
behind him, one by one, and yet calm, undaunted and full of trust. 

In the mysticism of Anselm there is no trace of pantheism. Its 
character is passionate conviction rather than enthusiastic intui- 
tion. The main artery pulsating through the meditations is the 
idea that man was created in the image of God (Med.i). From 
this idea, as their root, spring both Anselm’s psychology and his 
ethics. Because we were created in the image of God, we are able 
to know Him (Med. ix). If we were not created in His image, we 
should be able only to love Him. But since our knowledge of God 
depends upon our being created in His image, we not only can 
know Him, but we shall know Him. Barrenness of intellect is a 
sin (Med. ii), for ignorance of God means that the image of Him 
has been obscured in the soul, that we have lost it, that we have 
turned away from God, that we are morally. fallen. And this idea 
of withholding from God the honor due to Him, of defiling His 
image by sin and guilt, is so horrible to the eyes of Anselm that, 
with an audacity which reminds one of the paradoxes of Meister 
Kekart, he burst out (Med. xx): “I would rather go innocent to 
Hell than guilty to Heaven,” though he does not forget to add, 
“if such a choice were possible.” 


New York. PHILIP ScHAFF. 





III. 


PHILOSOPHY: ITS RELATION TO LIFE AND 
EDUCATION.* 


‘One seems to hear three conflicting voices throughout the centuries. The 
response made by one of these is: ‘J can see nothing ;’ adding, with monstrous 
inconsistency : ‘ I have faith all the same in the inductions of physical science.’ A 
contrary utterance comes from another voice : ‘J can see the universe through and 
through.’ These two voices are apt to overbear the third: ‘I see enough,’ it 
proclaims, ‘ to justify the faith that Iam living in a universe in which the natural 
ts subordinate to, yet in harmony with, the moral and spiritual order and purpose 
which my higher being requires ; and I also find that the more I cultivate this faith 
by philosophical reflection, the better I can see the little that can be conquered by 
practical reason, and the more wisely I can shape my life.’ ’’—PRo¥F. FRASER. 


HE popular estimate of philosophy is generally unfavorable. 
Popularly philosophy, metaphysics, is considered the domain 
of speculation and theory, the subject furthest removed from human 


life, the philosopher’s excuse, perhaps, for the neglect of the social 
and political duties of common men. While philosophers, in their 
lives and acts, may give countenance to this view, philosophy 
abjures it, and she abjures it both in the name of the task she seeks 
to perform and of the tasks she has performed in the world. Philos- 
ophy has been the soul of the world’s great movements in history, 
in politics, in art, in religion ; wherever an affair of human interest 
has gone deep enough to give color to a nation’s development, 
hindrance to a human wrong, or vigor to the higher aspiration of an 
individual there, therein, has been philosophy. 

The fallacious popular estimate of philosophy is easily explained ; 
it is fallacious because it is the popular estimate. Philosophy bas 
for a mission a task which the majority of men take for granted, at 
the same time that they decry it and its pursuers. Men act on the 
supposition that the world is reasonable, that knowledge is true, 
that duty is right, that human affections and expectations are not a 
mirage of desert hopes, that nature has satisfactions for her own 
cravings, and that every phase of human emotion has an answering 
response somewhere ; but how many of us could justify these beliefs 
from our experience? Who of us will endeavor to explain the most 


* Inaugural address delivered at the University of Toronto in 1890, revised for 
this REVIEW. 
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legitimate and commonplace affairs of life? When one does this he 
becomes a philosopher. He undertakes a task in which all men are 
interested, but in which most men take no interest. 

There is an important sense, however, in which the popular 
opinion of philosophy is true. The nature of the subject with which 
it deals; the more or less conjectural hypotheses which may be put 
forth with dogmatic assurance and confidence and some show of 
reason—which hypotheses often rest upon individual prejudice or 
misconception, or exhibit ignorance of established fact; the tradi- 
tional belief that no philosophy is true which does not explain the 
infinite and eternal, however it may neglect the concrete and em- 
pirical; the unspeakable audacity with which the metaphysician 
has sometimes exploded his guns over the heads but beneath the 
regard of the plodding and successful worker in science—all these 
things have tended to bring speculation into disrepute, and metaphy- 
sics has become synonymous with fancy. In the language of Clif- 
ford, “the word philosopher has come to mean the man who thinks 
it his business to explain everything in a certain number of large 
books.” 

It is against this abuse of philosophy that I wish on this occasion 
especially to protest ; not against the criticism which is aimed at the 
extravagance of speculation. But in as far as philosophy in its true 
province and as concerned with its true problem is involved in this 


criticism, such aspersions are unjust, and they should be vigorously 
met—met on the ground of the popular considerations which are 
urged by the detractors of metaphysical study. 


With a view to such a popular presentation of the claims of philos- 
ophy, the problems which it undertakes to solve may engage our 
attention at the outset, and my first proposition is this: That philo- 
sophical problems are problems of human life. 

For example, what philosophical students call the world-problem : 
whence the world, what the world, why the world, whither the 
world? One philosopher answers: Whence the world ? It is eternal. 
What the world? It is matter and mechanism. Why the world? 
It has no end nor purpose. Whither the world? To extinction or 
back to eternity. And we ask how the reply of the materialist 
bears upon human life. He answers: Man is part of the world, man 
results from matter and mechanism, with no purpose nor destiny. 
He eats, he drinks, to-morrow he dies; nature and natural satisfac- 
tions are divine; self-sacrifice, generosity, love, are illusions; grati- - 
fication is my legitimate end, and happiness alone is worthy of m 
striving. . 

Now this doctrine is philosophical, and many a man believes it 
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who does not live it out. Convince a man that the mind is a 
function of the brain, that emotion is the discharge, the equilibrium, 
the interplay of nervous forces ; that the will is no more than the 
feeling of central innervation or inhibition ; and he must think more 
in reference to his physical personality and its impulses and satisfac- 
tions than of the pursuit of ideal things for which his theory gives 
him no justification. His conduct must have reference, tacitly at 
least, to the sphere of his particular kind of reality—the principle in 
which he believes the order of things is ultimately grounded—and 
his altruistic part must live more or less under protest, or by incon- 
sistent tolerance. 

Another philosopher says: What the world? I do not know. 
Whence, why, whither the world? I do not know. I am ignorant 
of all explanation of the constitution, origin, and destiny of things, 
and what is more to the point, I flatter myself that I do not care. 
What bearing has this on human life? This, that is, that the denial 
and neglect of problems does not banish them. Ifa man have any 
intellectual part, any sense of meaning in the events, or even in the 
dead matter of creation, he must realize the inevitable interrogation 
mark which confronts him, turn where he will. What is birth, 
life, death ? What is the state? Whatis capital, labor, civilization? 
His whole environment presses in upon him like so many goads 
prodding him ontoinquiry. To say, I do not know, is to deny him- 
self the stature of manhood, the vigor of developed intellect, to sup- 
press the faculties of invention and imaginative construction, to 
put his hand to his own throat and choke off the soul-potencies 
within him. Where were nature-discovery, labor-saving devices, 
practical conveniences and comforts, to say nothing of ideal things, 
if an Agnostic theory of the world were kept consistently to the 
fore? 

Still another says: What the world? An idea, a dream. 
Whence the world? From my thought. Why the world? To 
condition my thought. Whither the world? Back to the place 
of ideal forms where the subjective idealist loves to lose himself in 
contemplation. What effect has this on life? This: It leads 
away from the material, the mechanical, the definite, to the vague, 
the shadowy, the unreal. Stern conditions are removed in thought, 
not in fact. Hard surroundings are scorned, not overcome. Hu- 
manity is neglected, not relieved. The subjective Idealist builds 
his own world and lives in it, the happiest of men but not the most 
useful. Incentive to action, the sting of stern inflexible reality 
does not penetrate his armor, and too often he lifts no effective arm 
to advance the commonplace utilities of life. 

Again, consider the problem of knowledge. Is there such a 
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thing as knowledge? If so, of what? Of an external world, of 
self, of God? Is there truth ? 

Answer this with the Positivist who admits no knowledge but of 
the external world, to whom consciousness has no legitimate voice, 
to whom the inner world is an illusion, and then take stock of 
human life. It is then measured in terms of the yard and pound 
—it is of value as it is brought into relation to the profits and 
losses of trade or the utilities of material acquisition. Physical 
science receives all merited attention, discovery in nature trans- 
forms society, but the zsthetic, the poetic, the human in any true 
sense, die out. American civilization is in some of its aspects at 
once an example and a warning of Positivism in individual and 
national life. 

Answer this question with the philosophical Skeptic, the pure 
experientialist to whom all that we call knowledge is a fleeting play 
of mental states, a panorama of subjective pictures with no reality 
either in the world or in mind—and estimate again the value of 
life. The material now vanishes with the ideal, positive science, 
conscious incentives, wealth, distinction, glory, fade from pursuit, 
for the material is a phantom show as mind and its utterances are. 
And what is left? Ask Hume, Helvetius, Diderot and La Mettrie ; 
they may answer for us: sensations, gleams of pleasure, atoms of 
living, fragments of joy which palls in the quietness of spent desire 
or grows feverish witb desire not yet spent. 

But the affirmative answer to the question, “ Is there truth?” brings 
back the worth of living. If the senses are true, natural science is 
true, discovery and invention are leading us on to the ultimate revela- 
tion of nature’s secret things; if the mind is true, its intimations 
of spiritual reality, of emotional satisfactions, of self-realization by 
self-control and choice of the best are true, and its assurances of a 
goal, a destiny, are true. Life has now a meaning where before it 
was as blank as the wastes of Egyptian sand and as inscrutable as 
the flinty face that keeps watch upon Egyptian solitudes. 

Note further, the bearing of the answer of this question upon 
society and its institutions. Society is a structure based upon 
rights, rights waived and rights secured, mutually understood and 
respected. Let the restraints be removed from within, the author- 
ity of the voice which teaches me altruism and reciprocity of obli- 
gation and duty, and I become an enemy to society, an iconoclast, 
an anarchist, a political libertine. If morality is custom, why may 
I not deviate from custom? Who made custom my master? If 
government isa compact, who may say that I am a party to the 
compact; and, if unwilling, by what authority, my own nature 
affording no imperative, may I be compelled? If law is conven- 
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tion, and convention is convenience, why not my convenience? A 
doctrine which runs to the brink of the French revolution—a social 
disintegration due to Individualism in philosophy. 


We are thus led to see that the problems which the philosophic 
spirit sets itself are not different from the ordinary questions of our 
lives. We judge men every day by their philosophy; their views 
on just those questions which philosophers discuss. My second 
proposition, accordingly, is this: That tts effects on life are, in a 
general way, and when historically interpreted, a legitimate test of the 
truth or falsity of a philosophical doctrine or system. 

This position is often denied. We are told we must love truth 
for truth’s sake, and leave the consequences to themselves ; that the 
inquirer, the philosopher, cannot be responsible for consequences. 
This is sometimes true; yet it is surprising in how few cases it is 
true. Jt is never true in philosophy. From the nature of the case, 
consequences enter as a part of the content of the philosophic solu- 
tion, consequences in experience and life. Philosophy puts the 
question: How can I explain man and his environment? It is 
only half a solution to explain either man or his environment. 
Materialism does the latter, subjective idealism does the former; 
but no philosophy is true which leaves out of its reckoning any 
degree on the are which measures the mutual relation between per- 
sonality and nature. 

Life is, therefore—to go a little deeper—the sphere of the inter- 
action of man and nature, the sphere of experience, the only store- 
house of data for the philosophic solution. And all aspects of 
experience must have equal weight. It is the habit of natural 
science to magnify law, to deify universality, to disparage individ- 
uality, to ridicule heart; this is the environment aspect of the 
question. The metaphysician and moralist is prone to magnify 
individuality, to deny law, to disparage the external; this is the 
personality aspect. The balance must be rigidly preserved between 
the two: yet the latter is and should be popularly emphasized in 
this generation for several reasons. 

In the first place, because the limitation of philosophical data to 
experience carries the presumption that nature is always a party to 
experience, that is, that only is experience which consists in a re- 
action of man on nature. That this isa false presumption is seen 
in the larger half of human experience. The overwhelming testi- 
mony of life is that its greater part has both had no material refer- 
ence and is incapable of such a reference. The entire range of 
higher emotion points to needs, which life never realizes, or realiz- 
ing, only enhances. The postulates of our ethical selves, which un- 
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tutored intelligence spontaneously and daily reckons the most im- 
portant, durable, and true of all our experiences, not only run above 
natural reactions, but often seem to run counter tothem. The 
tendency of natural science is to the refusal to the heart of all share 
in the determination of truth, the denial to the will of any validity 
in its requirement of a principle of regulation more inflexible for 
man than the principles of nature. Man may deny and violate 
natural law, bidding defiance to its material compulsion, and pre- 
serve that wholeness of inner truth which constitutes his integrity 
as man; but who can escape the commandments of his own inner 
nature, the law of self-realization which tells him: “ What thou art 
thou shalt act out, and wherein thou violatest the right thou thy- 
self shalt suffer loss?” 

But these inner truths should be further emphasized for their 
own sake ; it is strange that they should ever need emphasis. Why, 
if all facts are sacred and none are intentionally outraged, why 
should not facts of mind be as valid as facts of nature? Why 
should not all facts of mind be as valid as any facts of nature ? 
Why is the emotional recoil which all men feel in the presence of 
cruelty not as good evidence that cruelty is contrary to the order of 
biological development as is found in the bleeding tissue which is 
left by the cruel blow? Why is not the degenerate will which fol- 
lows an egoistic theory of conduct as valid evidence that self-control 
is nature’s higher law as the physical effects which follow conduct 
on this theory? It is as valid evidence, though in the former case 
we appeal to consequences, and in the latter case to law. But the 
former is law as much as the latter is law. Biological evolution is 
based upon a principle whereby needs arise where satisfactions are, 
and where satisfactions are not found, there no need is; the economist 
develops the sovial organism on the same principle, that supply does 
not precede but always accompanies demand. Yet what treatment 
does the man receive at the hands of contemporary science who claims 
that an ethical demand is sufficient proofof itsown normal satisfaction, 
and that mental intimations of immortality afford presumptive 
evidence of a future life? Yet the man of science knows that such 
inner experiences are facts, that they are experiences, and, in the face 
of such knowledge, sweeps them away as sentiment or illusion, and 
exhorts the man who is as good a scientist and a better philosopher 
than himself, by reason of a truer theory of experience, to curb his 
imagination, and cease to trouble himself about consequences ! 

Again, the natural sciences demand a further philosophy than 
the simple postulate of experience ; for the possibility of experience, 
of a relation at all between man and nature, must have its phil- 
osophy. To go no deeper into the question, “ How is experience 
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possible?” than the strictest empiricist would follow, it occurs to 
me to ask by what right he uses experience at all; by what right 
his conception of type serves him for the generalization of possible 
experience; by what right he constructs hypotheses which go 
beyond experience ; I ask him why he exercises belief in the inves- 
tigation of nature, why he ever trusts his facts out of his sight—by 
what right, in the name of all that is empirical, he ventures to 
prophesy in regard to nature. His whole procedure in these re- 
spects—which are fundamentally one—is in so far a refutation of 
an experiential philosophy. 

We find accordingly that both the facts of personality and the 
facts of environment must be recast in a deeper metaphysic of ex- 
perience itself. This problem underlies all the empirical work, 
both of the naturalist and of the philosopher, and they are equally 
dependent on its verdict. But in this more abstruse discussion, the 
mental claims priority and immediacy, and nature-science must be 
content with second place. The physical investigator, therefore, 
who so loudly declaims against metaphysics and presses it to a 
preliminary self-defense, in its recognition of anything not subject 
to gravitation and cohesion, is only insisting on a procedure which 
must result in a curtailment of his own claims; either in the way of 
an admission of lack of certainty in his results, or in the way of 
the recognition of other sources of knowledge than the atomistic 
and fragmentary reactions of experience. There are those who are 
modest enough to take the first of these alternatives, and there are 
also those who are philosophical enough to take the second. 


We are led, therefore, both from a superficial view of experience 
and by a more critical philosophical method, to the view that a 
system of thought may be legitimately judged by its effect on char- 
acter. Butthe further question at once arises: How are these re- 
sults on character to be estimated? How am I tosay what elements of 
character are due to a man’s philosophical opinions, and how far is 
he moulded by the current doctrines of his generation? These are 
legitimate questions, and their proper answer greatly narrows the 
range of the thesis we are considering in two distinct particulars, 
one of which is a caution taught us by the student of science, and 
the other of which we draw from the domain of historical study. 

First we may say—and this is where we must love truth for 
truth’s sake and take no account of consequences—that facts, estab- 
lished truths, are never to be disregarded or denied in view of 
their results. Facts are sacred, lead where they will. Do they in- 
terfere with our views of life? Then our views of life are wrong. 
Do they conflict with authority? Then authority must go, be it 
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authority customarily considered even more sacred. I would be 
the last to hamper investigation with a shrinking timidity of conse- 
quences. Itis the main merit of the new movements in philosophy 
that they are throwing authority to the winds and letting facts 
stand for themselves. But this is science, this treatment of isolated 
facts. Philosophy goes further in asking: How can I interpret 
these and other facts in a consistent theory? Note carefully—not 
these facts only, but these and other facts. All facts are equal 
before law. My theory must neglect none of them. Do they con- 
flict with one another? Then my philosophy is not true, and it is 
quite possible that I am unable to construct a theory in the par- 
ticular case that is true. A large number of philosophical ques- 
tions to-day are in this stage waiting for further results from science, 
and on these questions philosophers should confess ignorance; a 
modesty which is growing among us, and which is in striking con- 
trast with the extravagant omniscience of some systems of meta- 
physics. 

Now, by consequences in life, I mean actual facts of my life— 
inner truths which are sacred, as facts. These we must preserve 
most loyally. But our cherished interpretations of them, our theo- 
ries of living, these are no more than any hypotheses which serve 
their day and aid us to live until further truth teaches us to throw 
them aside, or reconstruct them with due reference to our new 
acquisitions. As far as disregard for consequences has reference to 
interpretations, it is just; but when it includes fundamental mental 
experiences, those truths which go to make up our intellectual and 
moral integrity, it is wrong. It is in the latter interest, unfortu- 
nately, that the criticism of philosophy is usually made; and it is 
sometimes in the former interest, unfortunately, that the conse- 
quential argument is appealed to by speculative thinkers. 

Again, the bearings of a philosophy on life can only be discovered 
in a broad historical survey ; certainly not by a judgment of indi- 
vidual men. In individual cases it is the character that influences 
the philosophy as often as the reverse. Yet the history of philos- 
ophy studied by epochs and in periods of decided philosophical 
tendency, indicates results in morals, institutions, general life, which 
are unmistakable. We need no special historical research to inform 
us that Idealism inspired the mind in the blooming period of Greek 
art; that Stoicism dominated the martial period of Roman great- 
ness ; and that Materialism has ruled in the history of French democ- 
racy. Whichever be cause and whichever be effect, philosophy 
and character, thought and life, can never be divorced. 


In view of the foregoing, a third position of general interest may 
be taken: That instruction in philosophy is an essential element in 
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sound academic culture, and that to accomplish his true work tn edu- 
cation the instructor in philosophy must be alive to the essential con- 
ditions of progress in each of the great departments of learning. 

The remarks already made to signalize the limitations of empiri- 
cal science and its dependence on speculative theory indicate, in 
part, the relation of scientific study to philosophy in the course of 
university instruction. It is the boast of science that she stoops to 
small things, to the gathering and preserving of humble details, that 
she is ready to sacrifice the “lordly theory” to the “ paltry fact,” 
and it is a part of this pride that she should resent and expose the 
study which too often proceeds in ignorant and arrogant neglect of 
the truths which she has established by patient and exhaustive toil. 
The opposition of science, so far as it is reasonable, is not an opposi- 
tion to philosophy, but to the vagaries in the name of philosophy, 
which clothe their barrenness in the garments of profound generali- 
zation, and scout the humane ends of utility which science aims to 
subserve. With these the true philosopher has as little patience as 
the true scientist, and it is his purpose as well as his interest to rid 
his vocation of the stigma which popular feeling and scientific criti- 
cism unite in casting upon it, and in which the voice of history none 
too softly joins. ‘Philosophy has been a screen for the scientific 
charlatan; in her marble halls she has sheltered the mystic, the 
rhapsodist, the dreamer ; and her geniuses, the greatest intellects the 
world has seen, have lost their intellectual birthright and even their 
good name in the maze of guess-work which the irony of scientific 
men denominates metaphysics. But this isour misfortune as largely 
as our fault, and the sober thinkers of to-day are at one with the 
workers in science in demanding the restatement of philosophical 
problems in terms which admit of the application of exact methods, 
and imply reverence for the humblest truth. 

The return to experience in philosophy is as much needed as the 
return to philosophy is needed in the sciences of experience. Em- 
piricism will not secure science, and speculation alone will afford no 
true basis for philosophy. The scientist must needs be a philosopher, 
and because in the past he has partially realized this need science 
has made advances; on the other hand, the philosopher must needs 
be a scientist, and it is because in the past he has not realized this 
need that philosophy has not claimed her share in the discovery and 
application of truth. The philosophical function of the scientist is 
found in the imaginative construction which foreruns discovery ; 
the philosopher builds his construction wider, but its foundation is 
where the scientist has laid it. The two disciplines are therefore 
necessary to each other, and their place is side by side in a liberal 
education. The elements of scientific method should precede ab- 
stract philosophy, and the later development of speculation should 
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rest at once upon the data drawn from the laboratory and the 
museum, on the one hand, and from the gallery of the mind on the 
other, where are found the specimens of the psychologist ; that is, in 
facts within and facts without philosophy takes its rise. 

This demand has found fruit and practical justification in late 
years in the new directions in which philosophy has turned inquiry, 
and in the more exact methods by which many questions before re- 
garded as simply speculative have been approached. In psychology 
the effect has been as marked for its novelty as for its healthful 
stimulus. Comparative and experimental psychology are the direct 
outgrowth of the modern scientific spirit, and it is to the merit of 
contemporary philosophy that the new work is receiving its hearty 
endorsement. M. Ribot may see in this movement the decay of 
speculation prophesied by Comte, and Dr. Maudsley may declare 
that an organic theory of mental unity seems, in view of the newer 
results, to be the most probable hypothesis ; but other workers insist 
that no results so far established by physiological psychology give 
even presumptive improbability to a spiritual and ideal theory of 
mind. I speak here with the conviction arrived at through earnest 
study in the laboratory and with the physicist, and with the caution 
which is born of a realization of unsettled problems, and I say that 
the outcome of neurological and psycho-physical research has been, 
in my case at least, a tonic and stimulant to my spiritual beliefs. 
Run through the problems of physiological psychology and review 
the organic theories urged for their solution, and so far as they are 
sober and rest upon established fact, they can be accepted by the 
introspective psychologist as adding confirmatory evidence to his 
belief in the essential peculiarity and ultimateness of consciousness. 

But further than this, this is just the field in which philosophy 
may redeem its reputation, and show its ability and willingness to 
handle its own problems in an exact way. Shall I give up my 
study of the mind because the physiologist challenges me to a search- 
ing examination of the points of common interest to him and to 
me? Shall I abandon the field to him, at the same time refusing 
to accept the results which he attains by laborious research? 
However just my refusal of his results may be, it can be justified 
only after an intelligent estimate of his work. No, my better part 
is to join with him in a common effort, rendered more effectual per- 
haps by the combined gifts of the scientist and the philosopher, and 
render assistance in the search for truth which is of the utmost 
importance both for the science of the organism and for the theory 
of the mind. This active interest in experimental psychology 
and a personal preparation for such work no professor of philoso- 
phy in this generation should lack, in justice to his students and to 
truth. For the questions of neuro-psychology are receiving just 
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now more attention than are the questions either of pure physiology 
or of pure mental science. Psycho-physical laborations are grow- 
ing in number and in importance, and special organs are being 
devoted to the publication of their results. No university course 
in mental science is now complete which does not present at least 
the methods and main results of scientific psychology, and the 
larger institutions in both worlds are seeking men of proper train- 
ing for exact and original work. This certainly indicates progress. 
If the additions which are being made are additions of fact outside 
the sphere of mind, they are valuable at least for physiology; but 
if they bear in any way, however remotely, upon the mental, we 
should be free to enlarge our view of the sphere and aim of mental 
philosophy. 

Such study, however, should come after the descriptive and intro- 
spective study of the mind, and after the principles of logic, 
especially inductive logic, have been mastered. We shall then 
expect students who take philosophy freely to be better observers 
and reasoners than their fellows when they come to more advanced 
work either in philosophy or in science. 


In the study of literature and language the function of philosophy 
is plain, and its value the philologist and literary critic are generally 
quite ready to admit. Comparative philology finds its fundamental 
explanation in comparative psychology, and the latter is only pos- 
sible on the basis of a training in the interpretation of mental 
movements. The conjectures of the philologist and the hypotheses 
of the anthropologist may sometimes be confirmed or corrected by 
a simple reference to the psychology of speech and the laws of 
the growth of conceptions. The study of the child mind, so long 
neglected by philosophers, but now becoming very important 
to mental theory, throws great light upon the growth of idioms of 
speech, grammatical forms and rhetorical rules, and is the only 
source of such information open to the philologist. What is 
language but the expression of higher mental processes in their 
different stages, and who is able to interpret its forms and criticise 
its adequacy better than he who understands the mental movements 
of which it is the expression ? 

A further relation also exists between the student of language 
and the speculative thinker, namely this: language is the product 
of human faculty, a record of human experience and achievement, 
and it is itself a part of that general humanity or life in which phil- 
osophy finds its problems. Not only then must the student of 
language, in its deeper relations and meaning, see its bearing upon 
the more general hypotheses which philosophy advances, but the 
philosopher is true to the conditions of his problem only as he is 
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himself a philologist, or stands in the most sympathetic attitude 
towards the results of philological study. 

Of literary criticism and composition the same may be said, but 
with added emphasis. The canons of literary art and appreciation 
are, in an intimate way, involved in our developed world-theory. 
Aisthetics cannot be scientific unless it be true subjectively ; that 
is, all esthetic composition is a matter of the constructive imagina- 
tion, its ethical worth is a matter of subjective moral judgment, its 
subject matter, its poetic form, its adequate execution, all appeal to 
the ideal estimate to which philosophy seeks to give formulation. 
The questions which spring up around the esthetic problem take 
deep hold upon the relations of life. The points of most lively 
present discussion in literature and art turn upon our view of phil- 
osophic ethics and its relation to our sense of the beautiful. Who 
can write with authority on realismin art? Certainly not the man 
who has no knowledge of the principles of ethics in their social 
application, on the one hand, and their relation to mental ideals on 
the other. I do not mean that literary taste is a matter of learning ; 
but it is nevertheless true that the critic, the instructor, must be able 
to throw his canons of taste and execution into form if he would 
justify the general principles of his distinctive school, or if he would 
instruct the intellect and refine the taste of the student: and all 
such form is at once the philosophy of literature and art. 


The relation of this department to political and economic theories 
is also close and important. The theory of government is one of 
the most difficult of philosophical problems, and its solution waits 
upon the decision of the psychologist and moralist. The most 
potent criticisms urged against the social visionary are drawn from 
psychology ; we say that his utopia is impossible while man is con- 
stituted as he is, that is, while mental laws, passions, impulses, tem- 
peraments, are what they are. We go to the philosopher for the 
foundations of a political and social system under which man can 
work out his destiny. Society itself and the state are developed 
products of the human mind, and so the philosophy of human 
life must explain and justify society and the state. There is no 
other department of thought which takes so deep a hold upon popular 
morals and brings so prominently into view the popular character 
as the political. We cannot divorce our politics from our morals, 
nor our estimate of political desert from our judgment of personal 
character! But at the same time uninstructed popular movements 
are nowhere more damaging and extravagant, and nowhere else is 
there such a field for the arts of logical and emotional sophistry. 
Hence the necessity for the codification, the unification, the philos- 
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ophy of duties and rights which is law. Individual thought and 
impulse is not law, individual conscience is not law; but how do we 
know this, if not by the recognition of a universal of thought and 
a universal of conduct, two great departments of philosophy? The 
economist and the legislator must understand human motives if they 
would construct a policy or form a statute opportunely. ‘The only 
capable student of political and general history, and the only safe 
guardian of national franchise, is the man who knows something of 
the historic development of the human mind as seen in institutions, 
and knows on the other hand how to lead the popular thought of a 
constituency to a higher plane of political theory. The dreamer in 
politics is, perhaps, more dangerous than the dreamer in philosophy, 
but he is always a dreamer in philosophy before he becomes a 
dreamer in politics; and on the other hand the safest exponent of 
political progress is the man who studies most closely the laws of 
motive in conduct and the growth of ethical conceptions among the 
people. 


Such, in brief and defective outline, is the place and function of 
philosophy in the modern university, and certainly such a theme or 
aggregate of themes is broad enough for a host of workers. No 
one man can by any combination of gifts or courses of preparation 
do justice to this programme and at the same time do justice to 
himself. Hence many separate chairs are now devoted to this work 
in the larger institutions, chairs of Psychology, general and experi- 
mental, Logic, Ethics, Philosophy of Religion, Metaphysics, History 
of Philosophy, Pedagogics and Asthetics. 

The magnifying of philosophy, in view of what has been said, is, 
therefore, not the magnifying of one branch of study at the expense 
of others, or of one mode of intellectual discipline in contrast with 
another; it is, rather, the magnifying of study and discipline. Its 
concern is to reach the statement of facts which underlie all knowl- 
edge, and of rules for the conduct of the understanding in the vari- 
ous lines of research. It aims to make men vigorous thinkers, 
awake to alternatives, patient of hypotheses, cautious of conclu- 
sions, able in attack and defense, liberal and catholic in opinion. 
Excessive literary culture makes men to a degree erudite, pedantic, 
near-sighted to truth; excessive scientific culture makes men to a 
degree positive, syllogistic, unsympathetic to the more problematical 
bearings of truth; philosophical culture makes men, or should 
make men, judicial, tolerant, alive to the infinite possibilities of 
truth, and full of reverence first of all for truthful thought and 
truthful life. 


PRINCETON. J. MARK BALDWIN. 





IV. 
THE FUNCTION OF THE PROPHET. 


HERE is a considerable difference of opinion concerning the 
etymological sense of the chief Hebrew term for “ prophet” 
(nabi), but there is scarcely any as to its meaning. Usage seems 
to settle that point very clearly. In the Book of Exodus (vii. 1) 
Jehovah says to Moses, “See I have made thee a.god to Pharaoh, 
and Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet,” that is, as was said 
before (iv. 15, 16), “ Thou shalt speak unto him and put words in 
his mouth . . . . and he shall be thy spokesman unto the people.” 
The prophet then was one who spoke by inspiration as an interpreter 
of the will of God. He was God’s mouth (Jer. xv. 19) to the people. 
This was his supreme, differentiating characteristic. He might be 
of lofty birth or of lowly, learned or unlearned, eloquent or a stam- 
merer, a companion of kings or a dweller among the poor, but the 
one thing which made him what he was, was that through him came 
a message from God. He was a herald to declare what had been 
communicated to him from on high. Similar is the usage in the New 
Testament. Here the word (prophééés) retains its old and primary 
signification in profane Greek, “one who speaks for a god and in- 
terprets his will to man,” as Tiresias did for Jove (Pindar), Orpheus 
for Bacchus (Eurip.), or the Pithia for Apollo, and hence is defined 
by Thayer as “one who speaks forth by divine inspiration.” In 
both Testaments it was the gift of the Spirit which took a man out 
of the class of his fellows, and made him an organ of divine com- 
munication (Num. xi. 17, 25; Luke i. 67). 

The head of the order was Moses, of whom it is said that (Deut. 
xxxiv. 10) there arose nota prophet like unto him “ whom Jehovah 
knew face to face.” He alone was for weeks together in intimate 
personal communion with the Most High. But the promise made 
to Israel through the law-giver (Deut. xviii. 16) was, “I will raise 
them up a prophet from among their brethren and will put my 
words in his mouth ; and he shall speak unto them all that I shall 
command him.” The connection in which this promise is recorded, 
and its contrast with magic and sorcery on one hand and with false 
prophets on the other, give reason for the opinion that it was not 
intended singly and directly to set forth the Messiah, but was rather 
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collective, and referred to a series of inspired men, culminating 
finally in Christ, the great prophet, “mighty in word and deed be- 
fore all the people.” The promise was fulfilled, and for a thousand 
years a succession of godly men was raised up and commissioned to 
speak in the name of the Lord, and utter His thoughts. They dif- 
fered greatly in personal character and also in the way they were 
qualified for their work. At times it was by a dream, or again by 
a vision or trance, or again and more commonly by an immediate 
divine impulse given to the prophet’s own thoughts, but in all cases 
the result was the same, nor is there any reason to imagine a greater 
dignity or power in any one of these ways as contrasted with the 
others. Whether the prophet dreamed as did Joseph the son of 
Jacob or the other Joseph of the New Testament; or was in a 
trance as Isaiah in the temple, or Peter at Joppa; or received direct 
communication as Samuel in Shiloh, or Philip on the way to Gaza; 
he was made the bearer of a divine message. While therefore he 
was a religious teacher, this does not include the main function of 
his office. The priests were teachers of religion, “the priest’s lips 
should keep knowledge,” and so are the ministers of the Gospel 
now, but neither class as such does the work of a prophet. They 
set forth what they have learned by prayer and study of the divine 
will; but the prophet utters what the Lord has given him to com- 
municate. He is a mouthpiece of the Almighty ina sense in which 
no other official can be, since he declares what he has learned im- 
mediately from God without any intervening medium. 

Hence the prophet of Scripture is different from all other 
prophets, and uttered the only genuine prophecy. There is a school 
of writers who maintain just the contrary, asserting that special 
divine guidance was extended to heathen nations whose religions 
“had their appropriate task in preparing the nations of the world 
for the higher religion when it should come to them.”* This is 
contrary to the express statements of Scripture. In vain are we 
referred to Melchizedek, Jethro and Balaam. These indeed were 
born and bred outside the covenant people, but they were brought 
into contact with Israel and only in that contact performed any 
prophetic functions that we are informed of. They are therefore 
exceptional instances brought forward for a specific purpose, and 
consequently do not and cannot represent the general class of ethnic 
prophets. Accordingly Moses represents to the children of Israel 
over and over the fact that they have peculiar and unique privi- 
leges. “Did ever people hear the voice of God speaking out of the 
midst of the fire as thou hast heard, and live? . . . . Unto thee it 
was showed that thou mightest know that the Lord he is God; 


* Briggs’ Messianic Prophecy, p. 4. 
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there is none else beside him. Out of heaven he made thee to hear - 
his voice that he might instruct thee” (Deut. iv. 33, 35, 36). Thus 
there is a marked contrast between what God did for Israel and 
what He did for other peoples. Not that He gave more to the for- 
mer of the same thing than He did to the latter, but that He gave 
to one what He did not give to the others, as we subsequently read 
(xiv. 2), “The Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself above all peoples that are upon the face of the earth.” 
Hence afterward one of the sweet singers of Israel called on all the 
Lord’s servants and them that stood in the courts of His house, to 
sing praises unto His Name (Ps. cxxxv. 4). 


‘¢For the Lord hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 
And Israel for his peculiar treasure.’’ 


And a later Psalmist concludes a song of thanksgiving in a sim- 
ilar strain (cxlvii. 19, 20): 
‘* He sheweth his Word unto Jacob, 
His statutes and his judgments unto Israel. 


He hath not dealt so with any nation ; 
And as for his judgments, they have not known them.’’ 


This is quite in accordance with the statement in the burst of 
grateful praise known as Psalm ciii: 

‘‘He made known his ways unto Moses, 

His acts unto the children of Israel,’’ 

where the singer, after recounting his own personal mercies, 
passes to those shown to God’s people, and refers in the couplet 
quoted to the wondrous revelation of Jehovah’s nature made to 
Moses as he stood in the cleft of the rock, “ Jehovah, Jehovah, a 
God full of compassion and gracious, slow to anger,” etc. (Deut. 
xxxiv. 6). So the prophet Amos, to sharpen his rebuke of prevail- 
ing sins, recites the Lord’s words (iii. 2), saying, ‘“‘ You only have I 
known of all the families of the earth; therefore I will visit upon 
you all your iniquities.” Similar is the testimony of the Saviour 
saying to the woman of Samaria (Jno. iv. 22), “ Ye worship ye 
know not what; we. worship that which we know; for salvation is 
from the Jews.” And the Apostle Paul follows his Master in reit- 
erating the same sentiment (Rom. iii. 1), “ What advantage then hath 
the Jew? Much every way; first of all, that they were entrusted 
with the oracles of God.” 

There was then a difference, not merely of degree, but of kind, be- 
tween the covenant people and the rest of the world. The nations 
at large had the light of nature and of the law written on the heart, 
and they were under the superintending providence of God which 
was preparing the way for the introduction and diffusion of the 
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Gospel; but they did not have the gift of prophecy or any specific 
divine revelation. Darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness 
the peoples. The ethnic peoples as strangers to the covenants of 
promise were, as the apostle says (Eph. ii. 12), “having no hope 
and without God in the world.” They had what they called 
prophets, for, as all heathen antiquity shows, men everywhere thirst 
for divine revelation and look in every direction for some intima- 
tion of the will of God. And of course there were those who pro- 
fessed to meet this desire and disclose the purposes of the Most 
High. But they were either deceivers or deceived, either conscious 
impostors or carried away by a deep physical excitement which 
seemed to them a momentary possession by a higher power. As 
von Orelli says,* ‘ No phenomenon analogous to Biblical prophecy, 
even in form, is to be found anywhere in the world of nations.” 
Heathen mantism was a working up of the susceptibilities, an arti- 
ficial intensifying of the emotions, so that the man surrendered him- 
self to the dominion of the nature-power, whatever that might be, 
and in this ecstatic state gave forth what occurred to his mind. 
These utterances were always vague, obscure, ambiguous or unin- 
telligible. They added nothing to the sum of human knowledge. 
In no sense did they constitute part of a system of revealed truth. 
Nor did they have any meaning or use beyond the circumstances 
that called them forth. The prophets of Scripture, on the other 
hand, were in the full possession and exercise of their faculties when 
they received divine communications. There was a converse with 
God, worthy of the majesty and condescension of the Supreme Spirit, 
who announced in clear speech His sovereign will. To Isaiah was 
vouchsafed a vision of wondrous majesty and glory, but he heard a 
voice that distinctly communicated the message he was to bear. 
Ezekiel fell upon his face, overpowered at the sight of the stately 
symbol of wheels and living creatures, but the Spirit lifted him up 
and he received audible directions as to what he was to do and say. 
Daniel in like manner fell down, stunned by the glorious vision he 
saw by the river Hiddekel (x. 4, 8), and there remained nostrength 
in him, yet presently he was caused to stand upright, and then was 
made to understand what was to befail his people in the latter days. 
In all these cases there was a peculiar divine manifestation, one of 
startling brilliancy and power, yet in none of them was the prophet 
taken out of himself, or did he lose consciousness. God spoke to 
him in intelligible speech as one spirit speaks to another. More- 
over, in heathenism the oracle spake only when it was consulted. 
Its existence was due to what has been called “the noble hunger 
for God implanted in man,” + which led him to seek in any and 


*Old Testament Prophecy, Eng. Transla., p. 24. + Orelli. 
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every way some light from above. Hence the ethnic prophets 
rarely if ever volunteered their utterances; they waited until appli- 
cation was made, and then gave such reply as they could. But in 
Scripture the case is the reverse. The prophets usually are sent to 
deliver their message, whether men will hear or forbear. And so 
far from being self-moved, often they shrank from a work which 
they considered too great, or too holy, or too difficult for them, as 
we see in the case of Isaiah (vi), or Jeremiah (i. 6, xx. 9), or Daniel 
(x. 16,17). Instead of speaking out of their own heart, they repre- 
sented their Creator, and bore Iis message to their fellowmen, a 
message always worthy of Him from whom it purported to come, 
and often confirmed by miraculous signs and wonders. It is vain 
then to attempt to put Biblical and ethnic prophets upon the same 
plane. The difference between them is wide and radical. Heathen 
oracles testify to the intense desire men have always felt for divine 
revelation, but they also testify that that desire was never satisfied. 
It uniformly led to imposture or delusion. Whereas the Scriptural 
prophet was a man of God, called to the performance of a special 
function and often against his will. And his utterances, although 
always adapted to the occasion which called them forth, always also 
had a permanent value. The prophets spoke because they had to. 
There was, as in the case of Jeremiah, “as it were a burning fire shut 
up in their bones” (xx. 9), and they could not contain. Their in- 
spiration was not morbidly sought for by artificial means, but burst 
forth by a sort of inner constraint. Yet various as were the organs 
of this inspiration, and different as were the circumstances which it 
was intended to meet, the prophetic utterances of Scripture are per- 
vaded by an indubitable unity. They agree in character, tone and 
spirit as the expression of one supreme will. All bear relation to 
the sovereign purpose of divine revelation, the establishment of the 
kingdom of God on earth. The speakers themselves may not have 
been, indeed we may surely say were not, always conscious of that 
higher plan to which they were subservient, but the plan existed, 
and we can see in looking back how the multitude of divine oracles 
were bound together as coherent parts of one great continuous. de- 
velopment of vital and universal truth. 

The distinct apprehension of this fact sets aside a number of mis- 
taken views as to the function of the prophet. 

1. He was not to give the results of his own abilities, natural or 
acquired. It was not his intellectual elevation above the body ot 
the people, his close observation of men and things, his power of 
forecasting the sequence of events, his creative imagination or his 
force of logic that made him what he was; but a divine call. The 
word of the Lord came to him, and he delivered that word. The 
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delivery might be, no doubt was, affected in form by his individual 
characteristics, even as we see a marked difference in the tone and 
style of different men, as in Isaiah compared with Ezekiel, or Hosea 
compared with Amos, or Habakkuk compared with Zephaniah, or 
the Hokmah literature in comparison with the lyrics of David or 
Asaph. Still in all cases, without any exception, the prophet was 
a spokesman for God, a fact which differentiated him from all other 
speakers, and especially from those who falsely pretended to bear a 
message from God. For they are called by Jeremiah (xxiii. 16) 
those that “speak a vision of their own heart and not out of the 
mouth of the Lord,” and by Ezekiel (xiii. 3), “the foolish prophets 
that follow their own spirit.” The true prophet was he who spoke 
the word of the Lord and that only. 

2. Nor did the prophet embody the spirit of the age, and in that 
way establish his claims. Some have suggested that as there is a 
sympathetic connection of the individual human spirit with the 
national spirit, so sometimes persons appear in whom the ruling 
emotions and presentiments of the national spirit are transfigured 
into lucid thoughts, which under favorable circumstances find 
expression in prophetic sayings. In such a case the speaker simply 
puts forth in concrete form what is the general sentiment of the 
nation. He gives shape and voice to what is already in the air, 
and waiting for some one to arrest and express it. But this expla- 
nation does not apply at all to the holy men of the Old Testament. 
In general they stood opposed to the popular expectations. Nor did 
the importance of their office rise and fall with the national life, as 
was the case with heathen seers, of whom Plutarch says that they 
were no longer consulted whien the Hellenistic nationality ceased to 
exist, or, if applied to, it was only for trifling matters. But Hebrew 
prophecy only bloomed the brighter in the decay of the State. In 
exile and captivity Israel heard the voice of God. And as that 
voice denounced sin and its doom in the days of prosperity, so after 
the stroke had fallen it took occasion to dilate upon the establish- 
ment of the kingdom that shall have no end. Its tone and bearing, 
so lofty and hopeful even amid the prostration of all Israel’s earthly 
hopes, showed clearly that it came not from within, but was a mes- 
sage from without. Often, indeed, it illustrated Isaiah’s fine utter- 
ance, that as far as are the heavens above the earth, so far are God’s 
ways above men’s ways, and His thoughts above their thoughts. 

3. Nor was it the prophet’s function to act the statesman and the 
patriot. Mr. George Adam Smyth (Jsaiah, p. 24) represents the © 
prophet as passing through three stages of experience. The first is 
that of the idealist, in which he has a vision of the glory and bless- 
edness to result from the fulfillment of the divine promises, and 
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accordingly describes a utopia, a grand picture of the ideal city of 
God. After this comes a realistic picture of things as they are with 
all their sin and shame, a very humbling and saddening view. The 
third phase is an intuition of God’s will, a perception of the line of 
action He will take, and hence a prophecy of a much more glorious 
and enduring prosperity than was described in the ideal vision. 
And this is illustrated by the experience of all reformers in every 
age. Inthe discharge of these functions the prophet figures as a 
patriot (p. 37) and as a statesman (p. 119). In like manner Dr. 
Driver (Jsatah, p. 3) considers the prophet of whom he writes as 
a reformer, as a statesman, and as a theologian. To the same effect 
we are told in Zhe Biblical World, April, 1893, that the prophets 
are now “revealed not only as inspired reformers whose clarion 
voices summon their people to repentance and faith, but as unselfish 
patriots, as judicious and clear-sighted statesmen, whose divine mis- 
sion and native sagacity thrust them as central and conspicuous 
figures into the complicated and turbulent politics of their day.” 
Now although there is considerable plausibility in these views, yet 
we are convinced that they are misleading, and tend to obscure or 
minimize the Scriptural idea of the office of a prophet who speaks 
in the name of God. The prophet was simply the Lord’s messenger 
on religious themes. He loved his country not so much because it 
was his country as because it was for the time being the seat of God’s 
kingdom. He spoke to kings and rulers and nobles not at all in regard 
to political interests, but as to moral duties. Statesmanship has 
been defined as the science of compromise, but a man entrusted 
with God’s message could not compromise in any degree or under 
any circumstances. It is a mistake, therefore, to confound the pro- 
phet’s sphere with that of any human functionary, for it was speci- 
fically different and peculiar in origin, aim and character. 

4. Nor was the prophet intended to oppose the priesthood. His 
activity was not “a constant protest against the sacrificial spirit of 
the Levitical ritual."* What he did protest against with unsparing 
severity was the substitution of ritual for ethics, or the combination 
of sacrifices with evil doing. On this point all were alike. David 
and Hosea and Amos and Isaiah and Micah and Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel spoke with one voice against reliance upon ritual services 
to the neglect of righteousness, mercy and truth. Nor is this won- 
derful. It could not well be otherwise. The tendency of human 
nature is always to make much of external observances, and to culti- 
vate them without regard to the spirit they are intended to express 
and without which they are absolutely worthless. Examples of 
this are found not only in false religions, but in the true; not only in 


* Stanley, Jewish Church, First Series, 497. 
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corrupt forms of Christianity, but in the most evangelical bodies; 
and the diaries of eminent saints bear witness to the intrusion of 
this superstition into the experience even of exemplary believers. 
Any rousing call to the modern Church to awake to its duty is sure 
to dwell upcen the evils of Formalism, but does that mean that 
forms are of no authority or value, that Sabbaths and sanctuaries 
and sacraments are to be abandoned? No more did the Hebrew 
prophets, when they scourged the folly of empty and heartless sac- 
rifice and incense, mean that these solemn services were a snare and 
an offense. There was no conflict between Zadok the priest and 
Nathan the prophet in the days of David and Solomon ; nor between 
Azariah the chief priest and Isaiah the prophet in the time of Heze- 
kiah ; nor between Joshua the priest and Zechariah the prophet at 
the Restoration. Each class of officials had its appropriate field, 
and instead of opposing each other moved side by side in their com- 
mon object to serve Jehovah and promote the welfare of his people. 

5. Still less is there reason to regard the prophet, as Renan did, 
as a product of the Semitic race. It is true that this race when view- 
ing a phenomenon are apt to bring it into immediate connection 
with the supreme cause which they habitually recognize, unlike the 
Indo-Germans who seek by reflection to analyze the object, learn its 
peculiar nature, compare it with others of the same class and then 
refer it to its proximate causes. Their perception is intuitive, not 
systematizing. But still if a prophet owes his being to this racial 
characteristic, then he is a human product and speaks from his own 
consciousness. Jt was quite otherwise with Moses, Samuel and 
their fellows. Their gifts were due to the coming of the Spirit 
upon them, telling them what they were to do or to say; and they 
always distinguish between what they gain by their own study and 
reflection and what comes to them from above. Nor can we find 
in any other of the Semitic races any order of men that even re- 
motely approximate the Hebrew seers. AJ] had prophets of some 
sort, but none who claimed to utter what was immediately commu- 
nicated to them by the Most High. 

The prophets of Scripture, whether of the Old Testament or the 
New, stand by themselves as a distinct class of men who, whatever 
else they may be or do, are separated from all other men by the 
fact that they are organs of inspiration, spokesmen of God, bearers 
of a divine message. They are an immediate link between heaven 
and earth, between God and man. Through them the Most High 
reveals His will, and hence endues them with an authority which is 
seen nowhere else on earth. Whatever other offices they hold, 
whatever other duties they perform, are all subordinate to this one pre- 
éminent function. And hence to lay stress upon accidental or per- 
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sonal peculiarities, upon civil or political relations, or upon the cir- 
cumstances of the times, is to lose sight of the main point, and to 
cast into the shade the sovereign and distinguishing characteristic 
of the genuine prophet. Such a course seems to bring prophecy 
into the plane of a natural development, but such a gain, if gain it is, 
is purchased at a fearful cost—the cost of losing all semblance of 
divine authority. 

We observe a plainly marked difference among the possessors of 
the prophetic gift. Some are men of action, of whom the most 
illustrious are Elijah and Elisha. These were raised up to meet an 
emergency, by warning or rousing or comforting the people of God, 
and usually were enabled to perform signs and wonders. But the 
record of their doings was made by others than themselves, and 
constitutes a portion of the history of the times—a portion alike 
interesting and instructive. Others were men of words, that is, 
their main work was to declare God’s message to the men of their 
time, and then to put that message on record so as to be a constitu- 
ent and abiding part of divine revelation. Of these prophets of 
record we observe three great classes. (1) One is confined to the 
lyric expression of truth. Of these David seems to have been 
the chief and the pattern. The sweet singer of Israel left behind 
him specimens of every kind of poetic composition. He, and every 
other person to whom any portion of the Psalter is assigned, pos- 
sessed and exercised the prophetic gift, that is, spoke what God 
wished to have spoken. And nothing is more singular than the 
fact that the Psalter, although of such varied authorship, contains 
nothing inconsistent with its claim to be the expression of thought 
and feeling inspired from on high. (2) A second kind of prophetic 
utterance is that which has come to be known as the Hokmah (or 
Wisdom) literature. Both the form and the subject of Gnomic 
poetry seem at first sight to be unworthy of a place in revelation, 
yet experience in all ages has vindicated the usefulness of this mode 
of speech as serving a purpose which could not so well be attained 
in any other way. The Bible is a book for man, and it must have 
what is suited to all the various classes and conditions of the human 
race. (8) The third and most copious form of the prophets’ activity 
is that which, whether in plain prose or in lofty poetry, sets forth 
the doctrinal and moral truth which, while it serves a present pur- 
pose in the utterer’s lifetime, is also fitted to instruct all subsequent 
generations. These utterances collected together make a divine 
library of peculiar and inestimable value. There is nothing in the 
literature of all the world beside that is worthy to be compared 
with them. ; 

The term prophet in English has come to mean one who predicts 
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what is to come, but the Biblical use of the word disdains any such 
limitation. The prophet of old might have adopted the motto of 
St. Bernard, Respice, Aspice, Prospice. His business was to express 
God’s will in relation to the past, or the present, or the future, as 
the case might be. 

1. It is recorded in the First Book of Chronicles (xxix. 29), 
“Now the acts of David the king, first and last, behold, they are 
written in the history (Heb. words) of Samuel the seer, and in the 
history of Nathan the prophet, and in the history of Gad the seer ; 
with all his reign and his might and the times that went over him, 
and over Israel, and over all the kingdoms of the countries.” Again 
in 2 Chron. (xiii. 22), “ And the rest of the acts of Abijah, and his 
ways and his sayings are written in the commentary (midrash) of 
the prophet Iddo.” Again in 2 Chron. (ix. 29), “ Now the rest of 
the acts of Solomon, first and last, are they not written in the his- 
tory of Nathan the prophet, and in the prophecy of Ahijah the 
Shilonite and in the visions of Iddo the seer concerning Jeroboam 
the son of Nebat?” So in xii, 15,Shemaiah the prophet is men- 
tioned as one of the historiographers of Rehoboam. These instances 
are sufficient to show that a record of the past was an important 
part of the prophet’s function. God taught and trained His people 
not only by words but by His dealings with them, and that this 
instruction might be given fully and faithfully it was needful that 
the record should be authenticated. Such an authentication was 
secured by the official character of the man who made it. He was 
a prophet, that is, a man under divine guidance, both as to what he 
should insert and what he should omit, and in the whole construc- 
tion of his narrative. We do not find anywhere a trace of the 
philosophical historian who seeks out hidden causes, and codrdinates 
events so as to support a given theory. On the contrary, the pro- 
phetic recorders are mere annalists, like the evangelists of a later 
dispensation, giving to us a simple and natural consecutive narra- 
tive, of which the great ruling characteristic is that it is thoroughly 
and absolutely trustworthy. No rhetoric, no philosophy, no bias, 
no secret purpose to serve, but simply facts, the actual facts, whether 
for or against their rulers or their people. In this respect they 
stand alone in the literature of all ages. 

2. But the prophet’s main function was employed about the ex- 
isting state of things, and contemplated his contemporaries. Our 
Lord said that He came not to destroy the law or the prophets, and 
when He gave His wonderful summary of human duty, added, “On 
these two commandments hangeth the whole law and the prophets.” 
These utterances imply that the prophets continued the work of 
the law-giver, by applying in concrete cases the principles laid down 
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in the Decalogue. They spoke in the name of God, not to announce 
new truth but to show the bearing of what was already known. 
The burden of their messages is a call to repentance. They attack 
reigning vices, fraud, uncleanness, violence, false swearing, oppres- 
sion, extortion, drunkenness, luxurious living, neglect of the widow 
and fatherless, judicial corruption, bribery, covetousness—indeed 
every species of evil doing. There is great plainness of speech. 
Things are called by their right names, so that no one could mis- 
take the meaning. Nor are the rebukes addressed merely to the 
absent or the defenseless, but uttered with the fidelity of Nathan 
when he said to David, “Thou art the man.” Neither rank nor 
wealth avail to excuse any transgressor, or to shut the mouth of the 
prophet. He speaks to men and women, to old and young, to rulers 
and nobles, even to the king on his throne. But the prophet does 
not confine himself to violations of social ethics, but, like the great 
Apostle ages afterward, traces immorality to its source in ungodli- 
ness. Hence he calls upon men to seek God, to return to the Lord. 
He condemns all forms of idolatry. He warns against divination, 
sorcery and necromancy. He does not enjoin strict compliance 
with the forms of Levitical worship just for the same reason that 
our Saviour abstained from any such injunctions, viz., that there 
was no call for them. As the Pharisees in Christ’s time were punc- 
tilious in ritual, so were the people to whom the prophets gave 
warning. Their great need was holiness of heart and life, the love 
of God and of their neighbor. The besetting sin of the people of 
both kingdoms was their inveterate tendency to seek other gods, 
and even when they worshiped the living God to use graven and 
molten images. Ezekiel was among those carried to Babylon in 
Jehoiachin’s captivity, and began his official duties in exile, but 
when he was taken in vision to Jerusalem and looked into the court 
of the temple, there he saw the women weeping for Tammuz and 
the elders at the door of the Lord’s house worshiping the sun (viii. 
14, 16). Even when a large part of the nation was groaning in 
heathen bondage, the remnant persevered in the sin which had 
drawn down the grievous penalty. The teaching of the prophets 
was in substance the alternative Isaiah laid down (i. 19, 20), “If 
ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good of the land: but if 
ye refuse and rebel, ye shall be devoured with the sword; for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” They sought to attract men 
by dwelling on the mercy and loving-kindness of the Lord. Is 
there anything more touching than Hosea’s apostrophe (xi. 8), 
“ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim! How shall I deliver thee, 
Israel!” or the call of Isaiah, “Let the wicked forsake his way 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts,” etc. But not less fully and 
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graphically was the sterner aspect of Jehovah set forth. He was 
“of purer eyes than to behold evil and he could not look upon per- 
verseness.” He had a controversy with his people, and of that con- 
troversy there could be but one end. The preacher under the New 
Testament is bidden to tell men, “ He that believeth shall be saved,” 
and to add, “He that believeth not shall be condemned.” The 
same alternative in another form was rung incessantly by the 
prophets of old in the ears of the people. 

Nor was it different when the servant of the Lord came to deal 
with crowned heads, as Elijah with Ahab, or Elisha with Ahab’s 
son, or Isaiah with Ahaz and Hezekiah, or Jeremiah with Jehoia- 
kim and Zedekiah, or Amos with Jeroboam II. In no case did any 
one of them step forward to play the statesman. And he appeared 
not as a courtier or a man with a pet nostrum of his own for the 
welfare of the State, but as the organ through whom God communi- 
cated His will. A recent writer speaking of Isaiah’s interview with 
Ahaz says,* “In it Isaiah first appears as a practical statesman, no 
longer speaking of sin, judgment and deliverance in broad general 
terms, but approaching the rulers of the State with a precise direc- 
tion as to the course they should hold in a particular political junc- 
ture.” It is very hard tosee any special difference between Isaiah’s 
words in this interview and his course on any other occasion. In 
each and every case he appeared as Jehovah’s spokesman, declaring 
His will, and asking compliance on that ground and that only. In 
no case was it his own views that he announced, the results to which 
he had been led by experience, observation or reflection. On the 
contrary, it was always what God had said, and because He said it. 
The prophet, indeed, was often a man of culture and intellect, and 
with a mind ripened by long and varied conversance with men and 
things, but this never appears as the basis of his counsels or direc- 
tions. He distinguishes constantly between the wisdom of men, 
however great or famous, and the voice of God, and it is the latter 
which he is commissioned ‘to declare. 

3. But in addressing the present the prophet was also often led to 
disclose the future, rarely for the sake of posterity, but mainly to 
give force to what he said to his contemporaries. If he warned. 
men against sin, he added emphasis to the warning by pointing out 
the inevitable consequences of disobedience. Thus when Amos was 
interfered with by Amaziah the priest of Bethel, and bidden to leave 
the country, he replied by foretelling the overthrow and exile of 
Israel, and Amaziah’s personal share inthe disaster. Buta marked 
peculiarity of all predictions of calamity to the chosen people is that 
they are-not unmingled. The wages of sin is terrible, the picture of 


* Prophets of Israel, Robertson Smith, p. 254. 
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exile, bondage and cruel oppression is a fearful one, and the pro- 
longed and varied wail which runs through the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah is not chargeable with exaggeration. Yet in every case 
there is some suggestion of ultimate relief. The central theme of 
Old Testament revelation, the organizing principle which binds the 
whole together, that which was hinted at the gates of Paradise and 
afterward broadly announced in the promise made to Abraham, 
even a world-wide blessing through the seed of the father of the 
faithful ; this, often symbolized in the ritual of worship, and uttered 
in song by many a poet, was made by the prophets the ground of 
the consolation they offered in dark and cloudy days. Of course it 
lay in the future. Its precise nature was not understood by the peo- 
ple at large, and not always even by those who were commissioned 
to announce it afresh. But the announcement served its purpose. 
It often soothed a sorrow that seemed otherwise intolerable, and it 
kept-alive that immortal hope by which Israel was distinguished 
from all the nations upon earth. The prophecies of the Messiah in 
every case served a present purpose by lifting for a time the veil of 
the future. It is quite true,as Prof. W. R. Smith says, that “So long 
as the Hebrew kingdom lasted every king was ‘ Jehovah’s anointed,’ ” 
but every such king was a type of a far more glorious successor, and 
the prophets spoke of a king who, unlike David’s lineal successors, 
was a priest upon his throne, and possessed of personal and official 
traits far in advance of anything the nation had yet seen. The rep- 
resentations of this personage vary very much according to the 
character and situation of the prophet or the object he has in view. 
Sometimes he is an extreme sufferer, at others he is a mighty con- 
queror, and in some unexplained way the suffering is stated as the 
condition and cause of the triumph. His moral qualities are always 
emphasized. He reigns in righteousness, he hates iniquity, he is 
just and holy and good, he cares for the poor, he relieves the dis- 
tressed, he shatters the rod of the oppressor, he introduces peace, he 
brings together the ends of the earth, he scatters the darkness of 
ignorance and sin, and floods the world with light and truth. The 
prophets delight to picture a golden age which is not in the past, as 
in all the ethnic religions, but in the future. Yet this golden age is 
linked with a person whois not only its central figure but its cause. 

Of late there has appeared an inclination to minimize the utterances 
of the prophets on this point, and to deny or question the existence 
of any precise or definite delineation of the Messiah. The needless- 
ness and fatuity of this way of talking will be seen from what we 
assuredly know as to the state of mind among the Jews when our 
Lord came. At the very threshold of the Gospel we meet the 
venerable figures of the magi who come to Herod asking, “ Where 
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is he that is born king of the Jews?” When Andrew had his first 
interview with Jesus, he said to Peter, “ We have found the Mes- 
siah,” and Philip said to Nathanael to the same effect, ““ We have 
found him of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets did write.” 
The woman with whom our Lord conversed at Jacob’s well said, 
“T know that Messiah cometh; when he is come he will declare to 
us all things.” When our Lord spoke on the last, the great day of 
the feast, there were those who said, “This is the Christ.” When 
the blind men at Jericho implored His help, they said, “ Lord, have 
mercy on us, thou Son of David.” And when the little children in 
the temple praised Him for His mighty works it was in the same 
words their elders had used the day before on the descent from 
Olivet, “ Hosanna to the Son of David.” 

These instances indicate a general expectation in the public mind 
of some great deliverer to appear, who should arise out of the peo- 
ple and not merely rehabilitate Israel, but establish the kingdom of 
God from one end of the world to the other. Where did this uni- 
versal hope come from, and upon what was it based? To these 
questions there can be but one answer. It came from the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament, and was built upon the express words 
of prophecy. The interpretation, therefore, that has always been 
given by the historic Church to the declarations of the prophets 
concerning the seed of the woman, the heir of promise, the star out of 
Jacob, the son of David, the king, the branch, the Messiah, the light 
of the world, is established by the fact that the Jews of Christ’s time 
accepted it as the true and certain meaning of Holy Writ. Nor did 
our Lord correct them, but on the contrary taught His disciples 
that the things which were written in the law of Moses and in the 
prophets and in the psalms concerning him must needs be fulfilled 
(Luke xxiv. 44). 

But along with the glowing predictions in reference to the cove- 
nant people and the wonderful deliverer who was to spring out of 
their number, is a series of utterances upon the doom of the heathen 
neighbors with whom they came in contact, not only of the lesser 
kingdoms of Ammon and Moab and Edom and the Philistine pen- 
tarchy, but also against such colossal empires as Egypt, Tyre, 
Assyria and Babylon. Nahum describes the grandeur and the 
overthrow of Nineveh; Isaiah paints the picture of Babylon’s 
downfall; Ezekiel sets forth the riches and the pride of Tyre and 
its utter ruin; several unite in foretelling the disasters that should 
make Egypt the basest of kingdoms. All these varied and glow- 
ing prophecies were not simply an exercise of divination, but had 
an immediate present interest for those to whom they were 
addressed. They exalted men’s idea of the greatness and power of 
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Him who thus disposed of the overgrown despotisms under which 
the earth groaned. They taught them to think of Him as sole 
ruler in the heavens and the earth, before whom all the nations 
together were less than nothing and vanity. He, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth, weighs the mountains in scales and the hills 
in a balance, and takes up the isles as a very little thing. The 
supremacy and majesty shown by Jehovah in His control of all 
earthly powers strengthens the confidence of His people in Him as 
their constant and sufficient protector. The contrast stated by 
Hannah in her lofty hymn runs all through the prophets: 
‘«They that strive with the Lord shall be broken in pieces ; 
Against them shall He thunder in heaven : 
The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth ; 


And He shall give strength unto His king, 
And exalt the horn of His anointed.”’ 


The downfall of the heathen was the uprising of God’s oppressed 
people. The fulfillment of His menaces to the one was a guaran- 
tee of the fulfillment of His promises to the other. The poor 
Hebrews might well be dispirited when they compared their condi- 
tion with that of the huge monarchies by whom they were sur- 
rounded, but enlargement came when they remembered that the 
mightiest of these powers compared with Jehovah, Israel’s God, 
was but as the small dust of the balance; and not only that but that 
their days were numbered and all were to perish like the flower of 
the field. Israel, too, was to fall, to go into exile and groan under 
the oppressor’s harsh yoke, but not forever. The fallen trunk would 
put forth new sprouts, and reassert its existence and its claims. 
This was the lesson taught by the most significant of symbols in 
Ezekiel’s valley of vision. The whole space was covered with 
bones, not recent but old and dry, parched with summer’s heat and 
chilled by winter’s cold; but Ezekiel as he is told prophesies, and 
behold an earthquake and a thunderclap, bone comes to bone, 
sinews appear, flesh comes up and the skin covers them above. The 
prophet again utters his voice, and breath enters these renovated 
bodies, the pulse beats, the blood circulates, and they stand up upon 
their feet an exceeding great army. In this vigorous way is 
expressed the national resurrection of Israel. They come out of 
their graves and resume their old place. But there is no resurrec- 
tion of the heathen neighbors. They pass away forever. The 
place which once knew them knows them no more. Never again 
do they have part among the living. They are only a memory. 
But Israel was restored and perpetuated, and is now the only exist- 
ing race whose lineage goes back beyond the Christian era, beyond 
the Olympiads, beyond all historical monuments. But in a higher 
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sense the seed of promise once buried in a barbarous captivity now 
exists in the Church, confessedly the mightiest factor in modern 
civilization. The outlook on the future of the old prophets was 
not in vain. They strengthened the faith and encouraged the 
hearts of the children of God. 

Especially was this the case with the last of the greater prophets, 
the man who, taken in his youth from his early home, seems never 
to have seen it again, but performed his work in the service of Chal- 
dean monarchs, interpreting the dreams and signs which came to 
them. He stands on higher ground than any of his predecessors. 
He has nothing to say of the minor tribes and commonwealths lying 
around Palestine. He is occupied only with the great world-powers 
whose aim was universal dominion. His glance takes in a pano- 
rama of the world’s history in which one power displaces another, a 
definite period being assigned to each. Before him are only two 
kingdoms, one secular and earthly, having the same spirit and aim, 
however it may change its form ; the other spiritual, heavenly and 
divine. There is a fixed programme according to which there is a 
systematic progress in well-defined periods towards the goal that is 
ultimately and inevitably to be reached, although after many a 
severe crisis—the goal of an eternal kingdom which shall never be 
destroyed. This prophet, Daniel, is of peculiar interest to us, not 
only because our Lord quoted a very remarkable expression from 
him (the abomination of desolation), but because to Daniel is to be 
traced the phrase, the kingdom of God, the kingdom of heaven, 
which occupied so large a space in our Lord’s earthly teaching. 
The royal authority of the predicted deliverer had often been set 
forth by earlier prophets, but the last bearer of the prophetic mes- 
sage expressed it in terms exceedingly striking and picturesque: “I 
beheld in visions of the night, and behold, one came like a Son of 
Man with the clouds of heaven and came to the ancient of days, and 
was brought near before him. And there was given him dominion 
and glory and a kingdom, that all the peoples, nations and languages 
should serve him. His dominion is an everlasting dominion which 
shall not pass away, and his kingdom one that shall not be de- 
stroyed.” This august conception fermented in the minds of the 
Jews till it took the form found in the Gospels, when devout persons 
not only waited for the consolation of Israel like the aged Simeon, 
or for the redemption of Jerusalem like the holy Anna, but were 
looking for the kingdom of God like the Pharisees (Luke xvii. 20), 
or the good man and righteous, Joseph of Arimathea (xxiii. 51). 
Hence John the Baptist began his mission with the words, “ The 
kingdom of heaven has drawn near,” and our Lord did the same, 
also using this phrase to denote the blessed economy which he set 
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up in the world. And now when men wish to speak of the ultimate 
triumph of truth and righteousness in the earth, the best and most 
compendious phrase they can find is in the words taken from Daniel, 
the Kinepom or Gop. 

Thus Daniel, although from thé peculiarity of his position at a 
heathen court separated from the rest of the distinctively prophetic 
books, is found to sum up the substance of them all, and complete 
their statements by an outlook upon the whole world, bringing into 
a sharp contrast the one great purpose of God and the ambitious at- 
tempts of men at a world-wide empire. He more than any other 
sacred writer gave the suggestion of a universal history, a compre- 
hensive view of all nations as constituent parts of one and the same 
humanity. This was a conception which seems never to have 
entered the minds of those great nations whose literature still: con- 
tinues to be regarded as embodying the highest expression of human 
thought. A Jewish exile employed at the court of Babylon flashed 
out a sequence and connection of events such as never occurred to 
the keenest and loftiest mind of Greece or Rome. 


If the function of the prophet has been rightly stated in the fore- 
going, it follows that the Old Testament Scripture is an absolutely 
true record of the divine will and deserves the name which the 
Apostle Paul applies to it (Rom. iii. 2), “the oracles of God.” Its 
authors were the spokesmen of their Maker, and His authority at- 
taches to all that they say. As the Apostle Peter declares, ‘No 
prophecy ever came by the will of man, but men spake from God, 
being moved by the Holy Ghost.” The speaker was human, but 
the message was divine. Assuch it is the supreme rule of faith 
and duty, being without mixture of error. The proper labor of the 
student and critic is to ascertain its meaning, never to sit in judg- 
ment upon the correctness or propriety of itscontents. All questions 
of that kind are foreclosed forever by the nature of prophecy. God 
saw fit to make a revelation of His will and purpose through chosen 
members of the race, all of whom had their peculiar temperament 
and character, but agreed in the one feature that they were channels 
of divine communication. Their utterantes, therefore, were the ut- 
terances of God. As such they were quoted and applied and re- 
ferred to by our Lord and His apostles. An appeal to them was an 
end of controversy. Ifso, then they must be certainly and entirely 
correct. There may be differences of opinion about the state of 
the text, or its precise signification, or its appropriate application ; 
but when the meaning is once ascertained, there is no room for dis- 
pute or doubt. The prophetic gift and function covers the whole 
volume, the matter and the manner, the thoughts and the words, 

5 
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the prose and the poetry, the narratives and the discussions, the lead- 
ing points and the minor details. All is a divine utterance through 
human lips, and all is “ profitable for teaching, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction which is in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely unto every good work.” 
And it is very plain in the nature of the case that this must be 
so. For if there is a part of the record which is exempt from 
divine influences and simply of human origin, we are at once in- 
volved in inextricable difficulty. For who is to decide which is 
truth and which is error? What rule orstandard are we to apply ? 
To these questions no answer is possible, and we should therefore be 
drifting about on a shoreless sea and never be able to reach solid 
ground. Were there errancy in Scripture, then when our Lord 
said to the tempter, “It is written,” Satan might have replied, 
“True it is so written, but the prophet, when he said that, spoke of 
his own motion and therefore his words do not carry with them 
divine authority.” But it does not appear that the old serpent with 
all his cunning was as quick-witted as some of the critics of our 
day. And hence he failed to avail himself of this short and easy 
method of parrying the thrusts of the sword of the Spirit. There is 
no middle ground therefore. The words of the prophets are all cor- 
rect, or else those words are not a faithful expression of the divine 
will and are not an infallible guide of our opinions and our conduct. 
The obvious objection to this position is that there are incorrect 
utterances, discrepancies or other peculiar difficulties in the Bible 
which prevent us from accepting the literal truth of all its con- 
tents. The answer is that if these things exist, they are the result 
of an errant transmission of the original text for which we have no 
guarantee, or must be relegated to the class of difficulties which 
may be resolved in the future by archeological research. If all 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God, as the apostle asserts, we 
know of no man or set of men who have the right to say of one 
portion of the Word it is inspired and of another that it is not. To 
do that they must be inspired themselves—a claim which they do 
not make, and which, if they did make it, would ill comport with 
the rest of their utterances, nay, would be utterly belied by them. 
This was the view held by Augustine, as expressed in a letter to 
Jerome (see Migne’s Patrologia, Vol. xxxiii, p. 275, Epistola 82, 
alias 19, caput primum, § 3): “Tum vero sine ullo timore offen- 
sionis tanquam in campo luditur: sed mirum si nobis non illuditur. 
Ego, enim fateor charitati tuae, solis eis Scripturarum libris qui jam 
canonici appellantur, didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre, ut 
nullum eorum auctorem scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime credam. 
Ac si aliquid in eis offendero libris, quod videatur contrarium veri- 
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tati; nihil aliud quam vel mendosum esse codicem, vel interpretem 
non assecutum esse quod dictum est, vel me minime intellexisse, non 
ambigam. Alios autem ita lego ut quantalibet sanctitate doctrina- 
que preepolleant, non ideo verum putem, quia ipsi ita senserunt ; sed 
quia mihi vel per illos auctores canonicos vel probabili ratione, quod 
a vero non abhorreat, persuadere potuerint. Nec te, mi frater, sen- 
tire aliud existimo: prorsus, inquam, non te arbitror sic legi tuos 
libros velle, tanquam Prophetarum vel Apostolorum; de quorum 
Scriptis, quod omni errore careant, dubitare nefarium est. Absit hoc 
a pia humilitate et veraci de temetipso cogitatione: qua nisi esses 
praeditus, non utique diceris: utinam mereremur complexus tuos et 
collatione mutua vel doceremus aliqua, vel disceremus.” 

The pious father clearly distinguishes between the Bible and all 
other books, however learned or holy. These are to be judged by 
their conformity to Scripture or to sound reason; but the Bible has 
original authority as the norm of all truth, and cannot err. “If 
there occurs anything that seems repugnant to truth, I must believe 
either that the codex is faulty, or that the interpreter has not 
reached the correct meaning, or that I myself by no means under- 
stand it.” And if the greatest of the Latin fathers, in some re- 
spects the greatest of all human teachers, could thus in pious mod- 
esty humble himself before the divine oracles, why shall we not 
cheerfully do the same? 

It follows also, if the view given of the prophetic function be 
correct, that no part of the Old Testament is due to the influence of 
ideas taken from Babylonian or Persian sources. It has been, and 
is, maintained by many that the early narratives in Genesis are due 
to the traditions found in the cuneiform texts which were obtained 
during the exile in Babylon. Now itis not necessary to dwell upon 
the difference between the simple, dignified and coherent narrative 
in the Hebrew text, and the confused, superstitious and polytheistic 
accounts exhumed from the ruins of Nineveh. If the Hebrew 
writers spoke from the mouth of God, they did not need, they could 
not receive, the traditions of men. Can anything be more absurd 
than the notion that men who believed they were under the immedi- 
ate influence of the divine Spirit as teacher and guide, would under- 
take to supplement their own sacred history with materials taken 
from the religion of their cruel and idolatrous captors and oppres- 
sors? The same question may be asked concerning the fond 
invention as to the sources of what is peculiar in the symbolism 
and other teaching of Daniel and Zechariah, and indeed of some of 
the earlier prophets. A great deal of superfluous learning has 
been exhibited to show that the doctrine concerning ‘angels, dualism, 
resurrection and even the spiritual vision of God, were developed 
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in Israel by the aid of Zoroastrian influences. Dr. Cheyne does 
not hold the hypothesis of borrowed beliefs, but affirms that the 
views in question existed in germ among the Israelites, but their 
development was hastened by the constant intercourse of the Jews 
with the Persians, so that there came from without “ not indeed 
entirely fresh intuitions, but stimulus to thought, and, it may be, 
sometimes even forms of theological expression.”* But even this 
modified way of stating the influence of ethnic faiths upon the 
Hebrew Scriptures is wholly inadmissible. It suits very well with the 
theory that the religion of Israel was a natural development, a gradual 
advance from the lowest forms of faith and worship up through 
various stages until at length an ethical monotheism was reached. 
But it does not suit with what lies on the face of the Scripture 
that the results in any given stage from the first to the last were 
not due to the activity of the religious principle in the hearts of the 
people, but to the grace of God leading Him gradually to reveal 
Himself more and more to the chosen race. This, and this alone, 
made the difference between Palestine and the regions around. One 
was illumined by a special disclosure from on high, the others were 
not. The channels of this disclosure were the prophets. These, as 
we have seen, were affected in style and mode of illustration by their 
individual temperament and their surroundings. Their speech gave 
token of the age in which they lived. But the substance of that 
speech came from above. It was what God made known, not what 
the prophet had studied out by his own efforts. And its claim on 
the hearers’ attention rested on the fact the Lord had spoken. 

Nor is it mere prejudice to insist upon this fact. It rests on sub- 
stantial reason. There is a prevalent tendency to minimize the 
peculiarities of revelation, to break down the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile, or between Christian and heathen, to merge special 
grace in general providence, to conciliate the world by lowering the 
claims of the Church, and to make the difference between the 
Scriptures and other so-called sacred books one of degree and not 
of kind. Nothing is really gained by such a course, but on the 
contrary much is jeopardized. Revelation, just because it is revela- 
tion, makes an exclusive claim on men’s attention and reverence. 
It cannot share that claim with any other, without lessening its 
strength and weakening its grasp upon man’s intellectual and moral 
nature. If it is but one of many ways in which God made Himself 
known to man, then its statements have to be compared with others 
in order to reach a solid result, and that is fatal to the authority of 
whatever claims to be an oracle of the living God. 


New YORE. TaLBot W. CHAMBERS. 
* Expository Times, ii, 203. 





V. 


CRITICAL VIEWS RESPECTING THE MOSAIC 
TABERNACLE. 


X.XXV-XXXI contain detailed directions given by the Lord to 
Moses on Mount Sinai respecting the construction of the Tab- 
ernacle or the tent of meeting and the ark of the covenant, the table of 
shewbread, the ephod and other sacred articles. In chaps, xxxv- 
xl it is related that all these things were made in precise accord- 
ance with the divine directions. The critics challenge the correct- 
ness of these statements. Thus Dr. Briggs* alleges that “the ark of 
the covenant and the tent of meeting ” spoken of in the time of the 
Judges “are different from these things as represented in the Priest 
code.” He also says in relation to the ark of the covenant, the tent 
of meeting, the shewbread and ephod spoken of in the time of 
Samuel, that “ these are sacred things of the Priest code; they imply 
a use of these things at this time, but do not imply a use of the 
Priest code ; for they are in a different form and of a different char- 
acter from that in which they appear in the Priest code,” that is to 
say, in the chapters of Exodus above referred to. The meaning 
of this is that the primitive form of these articles, as shown by the 
books of Judges and of Samuel does not tally with the description 
given of them in Exodus. They were not really made as there de- 
scribed, but were of a different form and character. The Mosaic 
Tabernacle could only have been a simple tent affording shelter for 
the ark. It was not such an elaborate building, of such rich mate- 
rials and so profusely decorated as it is represented to have been. 
And yet the materials contributed by the people for the construc- 
tion of this building and its furniture are recited in detail. The 
leading architects dre mentioned by name and their pedigree given. 
It is stated upon what day the work was completed, and the build- 
ing finished in all its parts. The effulgence of the divine glory is 
said to have filled it at the time of its dedication. Various services 
are described, which were actually held in this Tabernacle. Two 
of Aaron’s sons perished there for offering strange fire before the 
Lord. The arrangements of the camp were made with reference to 
it. It was set up in the centre and three tribes encamped on each 


* The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch, pp. 112, 113. 
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of its four sides, the precise position of each tribe being definitely 
fixed. The families of the Levites were grouped about it in a pre- 
scribed order. The number of wagons and oxen provided for its 
transportation, the persons charged with the work of taking it down 
and setting it up, when Israel journeyed from place to place, the 
method to be observed in wrapping up and guarding the sacred 
vessels, and the position which they were to take in the line of 
march are all minutely specified. If the assertion of the critics is 
true, this is all a fabrication. Let us examine the grounds on which 
this assertion rests. 

The shallow objection of Vater* and De Wettet to the historical 
character of the Mosaic Tabernacle is scarcely worth repeating. 
They urge that a nation of slaves just escaping from the bondage of 
Egypt would not possess the wealth nor the skill nor the leisure to 
construct such an edifice as is described in Ex. xxv, seq., of such 
costly materials and so artistically wrought. It is sufficient to refer 
to the valuables, which were lavished upon them when they left 
Egypt (Ex. xii. 35, 36); to the fact that the arts employed in mak- 
ing the Tabernacle had been practiced for ages in Egypt from 
which they had come; and to the further consideration that fully 
seven months were spent upon the Tabernacle from the time that it 
was begun until it was finished, Israel being all the while encamped 
at the base of Sinai. 

An argument upon which recent critics lay great stress is drawn 
from their partition of the Pentateuch. They find, as they suppose, 
conflicting accounts of the time when the .Tabernacle was built, its 
location and the purpose to which it was devoted. Thus it is al- 
leged that Ex. xxxiii. 1-11 contains a narrative of the departure 
from Sinai and the erection of the Tabernacle which does not agree 
with statements made elsewhere. This passage is ascribed to EK, 
the Elohist, who is distinguished from J, the Jehovist, and from P, 
the author of the Priest code, to whom the Levitical institutions 
and the ceremonial laws generally are referred. R, the Redactor, 
has mutilated this passage by striking out some things which the 
critics are very anxious to find in it, and which they contend must 
have been in it originally ; and he has also inserted it in a context, 
with which it has no proper coherence, and which imparts to it a 
sense that cannot be made subservient to the will of the critics, and 
could not as they claim have been intended by the original writer. 
When these supposed omissions have been supplied, the proper 
emendations made, and the passage is regarded in what the critics 
consider its true light, it will be found to be at variance with P’s 
account of the same matters. 


* Commentar tiber den Pentateuch, iii, p. 658. 
+ Beitrage zur Einleitung in das A. T., i, p. 259. 
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The critics are unanimously of the opinion that in K’s account 
Israel’s abode at Sinai terminates at this point. The people have 
received the law recorded in Ex. xx—xxiii, and E knows of no 
further revelation there made. They now leave Sinai and proceed 
on their march to Canaan. The reason why they are now re- 
quired to leave it is differently viewed by different critics. 

Knobel does not venture to sunder it altogether from the imme: 
diately preceding context, and so finds the reason of their departure 
in the sin of the golden calf. God will not suffer such transgressors 
to remain longer at this sacred mountain, which was Jehovah's seat, 
and where He had revealed Himself to Israel in such a transcend- 
ently glorious manner. He accordingly directs Moses to lead them 
away and take them on to Canaan. Nothing is said, to be sure, of 
their actual departure; but this, we are told, is to be presumed. It 
must have been stated in E’s account, but the Redactor has omitted 
it. 

Dillmann is morethoroughgoing. He severs the passage entirely 
from both the preceding and the following context, and insists that 
it bears no relation whatever to the sin of the golden calf, of which 
E makes no mention, and to which he could not therefore refer in 
this place. The people are simply directed to leave Sinai because 
the purpose for which they came thither was now accomplished. 
They were there to receive God’s laws; He had already given these 
to them (Ex. xx-xxiii); consequently they were now prepared to 
move on towards Canaan. In order to obtain this sense he finds it 
necessary to expunge from the text all allusions to their recent sin 
as interpolations by R, and introduced in order to harmonize it with 
its present connection. He thus rids himself of ver. 3, in which 
the Lord says, “I wili not go up in the midst of thee; for thou art 
a stiff-necked people; lest I consume thee in the way ;” and of words 
to the same purport in ver. 5, “ Ye are a stiff-necked people; if I 
go up into the midst of thee for one moment, I shall consume thee.” 
The clauses thus summarily ejected from the text are declared to 
be inconsistent with ver. 2. God there says that He will send an 
angel before them to lead them into Canaan and drive out its inhab- 
itants before them ; and how can He have added in the very same 
context that He will not go with the people Himself? In Ex. xxiii. 
20-22, where a like promise is given, the presence of God’s angel is 
equivalent to His own. The obvious answer is that there is no dis- 
crepancy, but simply a distinction. A different angel is meant and 
one differently empowered; not an angel having God’s name in 
him, in whom dwells all the fullness of the Godhead, but an angel 
of another rank, whose presence can be contrasted with the divine 
presence, and the former promised while the latter is refused. 
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Ver. 4 also needs to be remodeled. “And when the people 
heard these evil tidings they mourned; and no man did put on him 
his ornaments.” The word “evil” here is suspicious, as suggestive 
of the withdrawal of God’s favor on account of their sin. Every- 
thing that points in that direction is most carefully weeded out of 
the text. The way is now cleared for asserting that the mourning 
of the people is not in penitence for their sin, nor on account of the 
Lord’s refusal to accompany them further, but from regret at being 
obliged to leave this sacred mountain, where they had seen such 
displays of divine power and glory. It would seem to require all a 
critic’s acumen to discover any cause of regret under the circum- 
stances supposed. If the purpose for which they diverged to Sinai 
was now accomplished, and the Lord whose presence had made 
Sinai glorious was to go with them on the march, how could it 
occasion the slightest regret that they were now to move onward to 
Canaan, the goal of their hopes? But we are told there is still 
further evidence in the last clause that ver. 4 has been worked 
over so as to obscure its original sense. Not putting on their orna- 
ments there appears to be spontaneous and a sign of grief. But this 
cannot have been E’s meaning. He must have said, what the critics 
wish him to say, that these ornaments were by divine command 
contributed for the construction of the Tabernacle. If nothing of 
the sort is to be found in the present text, R must have obliterated 
it. Whatever thwarts a cherished project of the critics is as a last 
resort always traceable to R's interference. 

Ver. 5, restored to what Dr. Dillmann considers its original form, 
read simply, “ Jehovah said unto Moses, Say unto the children of 
Israel, Put off thy ornaments from thee.” This is held to be paral- 
lel to Ex. xxxv. 5, seg., where contributions of every sort are solic- 
ited for the Tabernacle. Hence not only is the middle of the verse, 
as we have already seen, magisterially pronounced spurious, but the 
last clause likewise, “that I may know what to do unto thee.” If this 
clause were suffered to remain, putting off their ornaments must 
have been enjoined as an act of penitent humiliation, that God may 
then determine whether or not He will accept Moses’ intercession on 
their behalf and forgive their sin. But this is unacceptable to the 
critics and so the clause is stricken out. 

It is next assumed that the sacred tent and the ark were then 
made with the help of the materials thus contributed. To be sure, 
nothing of the sort is to be found in the passage at present; but it 
must have been there originally, the critics tell us, and R has 
omitted it. The very place where it stood in E's account can be 
pointed out; it belongs between ver. 6 and ver. 7; for in ver. 7 the 
tent of meeting is already made, and Moses proceeds to locate it 
and it is at once devoted to its sacred purpose. 
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The passage thus doctored into shape is now ready for use, and 
the most important critical conclusions are deduced from it. Being 
now purged of interpolations and its missing portions restored, it 
puts on an entirely new face, and tells an altogether different story 
from that which ordinary readers find in it. It is now adjusted to 
the critics’ will, and contains what they are pleased to consider the 
original narrative of E. This is accordingly set over against P’s 
narrative of the same occurrences, and the most astonishing diverg- 
ences appear. 

1. In E Israel leaves Sinai in Ex. xxxiii, after a residence of less 
than two months at its base; in P they take their departure in 
Num. x. 11, after a stay of almost a year. All that is recorded by 
P in the rest of Exodus, the whole of Leviticus, and the first nine 
chapters of Numbers is thus annihilated at a stroke. E knows 
nothing of it, and Israel had left Sinai before it is alleged to have 
taken place. The minute and extensive body of ceremonial insti- 
tutions detailed by P is quite ignored by E, according to whom 
Israel received no laws at Sinai except those in Ex. xx—xxiii. 

And in relation to the Tabernacle, which is the special subject of 
our inquiry at present, there are these remarkable differences : 

2. In respect to time——In Ex. xxxiii. 7, the tent of meeting is 
spoken of as already made, whereas, according to P, its construction 
was not begun until Moses had once more been in Sinai for forty days 
and forty nights (Ex. xxxiv. 28, xxxv, seg.); and then several 
months were spent upon its construction. 

3. Its location—In E “ Moses used to take the tent and to pitch it 
without the camp, afar off from the camp.” The tense of the verbs 
throughout the passage indicates habitual action ; and it is claimed 
that what is here described was the practice in all the journeyings in 
the wilderness. In P, on the other hand, the Lord dwelt in the 
midst of the people (Ex. xxv. 8), and the Tabernacle was pitched 
in the centre of the camp (Num. ii). 

4, Persons in charge.—In P the Levites were exclusively en- 
trusted with the service of the sanctuary, and the priests, the sons 
of Aaron, were alone permitted to enter it; all others were debarred 
on pain of death (Num. iii. 10, 38, xviii. 7). But in E, Joshua, of 
the tribe of Ephraim, was on duty there as its permanent guard in 
the absence of Moses and departed not out of the tent (Ex. xxxiii. 
11). 

5. Its purpose.—In this passage in E, and certain other passages 
assigned to J, the Tabernacle is simply a place of divine revelation, 
whereas in P it is a place of sacrifice as well (Lev. i.’3, etc.). 

6. Its simplicity —In E it was a simple tent, and not such an elab- 
orate and costly structure as is described by P (Ex. xxxv, seq.). 
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It is apparent, however, that these alleged discrepancies and con- 
trasts are the work of the critics themselves. If the passage be 
sundered from its connection and interpreted at variance with it, a 
sense being put upon its terms which they cannot possibly have 
where they stand, but which they may be supposed to have had in 
some other imaginary connection; and especially if words and 
clauses are thrown out of the text and ideas imported into it at the 
critic’s pleasure, so that an entirely different complexion is given to 
it from that which it has as it stands; it is no marvel if the sem- 
blance of contradictions can be thus created. But it is the critic 
who is responsible for them. 

The passage which we have been considering, and of which such 
a formidable use is made by the critics, stands in the closest connec- 
tion with what precedes and follows, and the charge that it contra- 
dicts statements made elsewhere is without foundation. The 
covenant into which Jehovah had condescended to enter with Israel 
had been ruptured by the sin of the golden calf. At Moses’ earnest 
intercession they had been spared from instant destruction (Ex. xxxii. 
9, 10), but the Lord refuses to acknowledge them as His people any 
longer. He speaks of them not in His accustomed manner as the 
people which He had brought up out of the land of Egypt (xx. 1), 
but which Moses had brought up (xxxiii. 1), and He bids Moses 
take them on to Canaan. The Lord will fulfill His oath to their 
fathers by giving them that land, but He will not go with them. 
He will send an angel and drive out their foes, not as He had before 
promised (xxiii. 20, seqg.), an angel in whom God’s name should be, 
the angel of Jehovah who is one with Jehovah Himself, but an in- 
ferior angel shall be substituted for God’s own presence. At this 
threatened withdrawal of Jehovah from them the people mourned, 
and in token of the sincerity and depth of their humiliation, laid 
aside their ornaments, as they were likewise bidden to do, There 
is not the slightest suggestion that these ornaments were now to be 
contributed to build the Tabernacle. God would receive nothing 
at their hands now that He was alienated from them by their sin. 
Not until they were forgiven and the broken covenant renewed, 
could any gift from them be acceptable to Him. The cast-off orna- 
ments simply betokened their penitence, and thus paved the way for 
Moses to intercede further on their behalf. The statement of the 
passage is clear that the people laid aside their ornaments in grief and 
penitence. Their grief was not that they were to leave Sinai and go 
on to Canaan. They had not come out of Egypt to take up their 
abode in the desert. The land flowing with milk and honey was their 
eagerly desired goal from the first. Their grief was that they must 
go laden with God’s displeasure. But the critics have changed all 
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this. Without a word of justification in the text and in the face of 
its explicit declaration they claim that these ornaments were the 
materials for the Tabernacle. Then we are told that the original 
document must have related between ver. 6 and ver. 7 how the 
Tabernacle was made from these contributed materials. The whole 
thing is a sheer fabrication, based upon nothing but the arbitrary 
fancy of the critics. 

Whence then, it is asked, came “the tent ” (verse 7) which Moses 
used to take and pitch without the camp and call it the tent of 
meeting? Surely it is not necessary to the answer of this question 
to invent a story, which has no countenance in this passage and 
flatly contradicts every other relating to the subject. Yet this is 
what the critics do. Andon the ground of the contradiction be- 
tween this their manufactured story and numerous explicit testi- 
monies, they would have us believe that this is from a different 
document and gives an altered version of the origin of the sacred 
tent. In order to set before the people a visible token of the Lord’s 
estrangement from them, Moses places the tent which for the time 
the Lord makes His dwelling, at a great remove from the camp. 
Observe that the statement is not that Moses took “the tent of 
meeting,” which had now been built, but he took “the tent” and 
called it “the tent of meeting.” Obviously a preéxisting tent 
receives a new name, and is devoted to a new purpose. The defi- 
nite article means simply that a particular tent, which though not 
mentioned before was definitely before the mind of the writer, and 
perhaps well known to his readers, was employed and designated as 
is here stated (compare Num. xi. 27; 1 Sam.ix.9; 2Sam. xvii.17). It 
may have been Moses’ tent, in which he received the people who re- 
sorted to him to inquire of God (Ex. xviii. 15), or it may have been 
some other. We are not informed, and it is of no consequence. The 
name applied to this provisional structure is taken from the direc- 
tions given to Moses in relation to the future sanctuary (xxvii. 21, 
XXviil. 48, etc.). It temporarily represented the idea, which was to 
be embodied in that sanctuary, and thus set forth in a striking man- 
ner the strained relations between Jehovah and the people. Jehovah 
had not abandoned them entirely, nor withdrawn from them every 
token of His favor; at the same time He was estranged and distant, 
for their gross iniquity was still remembered against them and was 
yet unforgiven. A sanctuary was, therefore, set up, where Jehovah 
spake with Moses, and to which the people might resort ; and under 
the circumstances this was an amazing grace, so that all the people 
gazed after Moses with admiration till he entered it, and when the 
pillar of cloud descended and talked with him they fell prostrate in 
adoration. Nevertheless this sanctuary was pitched without instead 
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of within the camp, and at a great distance from it ; for Jehovah re- 
fused to have His abode in the midst of them. 

This continued to be the customary location of the tent of meet- 
ing, not during the entire period of the journeyings in the desert, 
but while this exceptional state of things lasted. The significance 
of it lay in its being a departure from what had been promised and 
was expected and was subsequently granted. This provisional 
Tabernacle is only once again alluded to (Ex. xxxiv. 34, 35), Num. 
xi. 26, xii. 4, 5, have been appealed to as implying that in the 
opinion of the writer the Tabernacle was at the time there referred 
to in the exterior of the camp. But such an inference is quite un- 
necessary. Thecamp and the Tabernacle are set in contrast, and per- 
sons are said to go out of the camp unto the Tabernacle and vice versd. 
But the explanation of this is simple enough. While the camp sur- 
rounded the Tabernacle, in the form of an immense hollow square, 
there was thus a considerable space between the tents of the Israelites 
and the sanctuary, which it was necessary to traverse after leaving 
the former before reaching the latter. 

The provisional tent is spoken of as a place of revelation rather 
than sacrifice, because the Levitical laws were not yet given, and 
the sacrificial system there ordained had not yet been instituted. 
Joshua was in attendance there because the house of Aaron and the 
tribe of Levi had not yet been set apart for the service of the sanc- 
tuary. The Tabernacle proper, which was subsequently erected, is 
spoken of in Num. xi, xii, and Deut. xxxi. 14, 15, as a place of 
revelation without any allusion to sacrifice. But this does not war- 
rant the critical assumption of variant traditions respecting its use. 
It was in fact intended for both uses; and the sacred writer men- 
tions it now under one aspect, now under the other, as the occasion 
required. And the fact that it does not chance to be mentioned in 
the laws of Deuteronomy, nor in the discourses of Moses contained 
in that book, casts no doubt upon its real existence, of which there 
are sufficient vouchers beside. 

It is altogether probable that the provisional tent of meeting in 
Ex. xxxiii was much simpler than the one which was afterwards 
erected for permanent use. But as they are quite distinct structures, 
this involves no discrepancy. Nor is there any conflict with Num. 
x. 11, seg., as to the time of leaving Sinai. There is no intima- 
tion in Ex. xxxiii, or in the chapters that follow, that Israel act- 
ually left Sinai at this time; but the contrary plainly appears. 
They were told to go forward, deprived of the Lord’s presence and 
resting under His displeasure. But when their offence had been 
forgiven, and the covenant with God renewed, He was ready once 
more to grant them His presence with them, and to take up His 
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abode in the midst of them. There was no longer any reason why 
they should be sent from Sinai without the projected Tabernacle 
being built. They accordingly set themselves at once to its con- 
struction (Ex. xxxv). 

A second critical argument is drawn from the alleged silence of 
the later books of the Bible. It is affirmed that the historical 
books give no intimation of the existence of such a structure as 
the Mosaic Tabernacle is described to be, from the time of Joshua 
to that of Solomon. It is admitted that it is referred to in Josh. 
Xviii. 1, xix. 51, where it is said to have been set up in Shiloh, and 
xxii. 19, 29, where it is also mentioned. But that style of criticism 
which discredits the Pentateuch, discredits likewise the Book of 
Joshua ; and from this time forward it is said that the sacred history 
knows nothing of the existence of the Tabernacle. The Books of 
Chronicles make repeated mention of the Mosaic tent of meeting in 
the time of David (1 Chron. vi. 32, xvi. 39, xxiii. 832) or Solomon 
(2 Chron. i. 3, 6, 18, v. 5). But Chronicles was written after the 
exile; and it is alleged that the writer simply took for granted that 
the Tabernacle of Moses must have been in existence until the 
Temple was built, and accordingly speaks as though this were the 
case. But Chronicles, though written at a late period, was based 
upon earlier and well-accredited histories, to which it makes fre- 
quent appeal, and which are a sufficient guarantee of the truth and 
accuracy of its statements. Written after the exile, when Israel 
was diligently engaged in restoring the worship and usages of their 
fathers, it pays special attention to facts bearing on this subject, and 
records much that was omitted in preceding books composed 
with a different design. It is not discredited, therefore, by the 
silence of other historical books, which relate to the same period 
but treat of a different class of matters. 

Judges, Samuel and Kings are not, however, as silent respecting 
the Mosaic Tabernacle as the objection alleges. We read (Judg. 
xviii. 31) of the house of God in Shiloh, where the Mosaic Taber- 
nacle had been set up by Joshua. Itis not called “a house of God,” 
as though it were one among many, but “the house of God,” as 
the only one; and it is set in contrast with the idolatrous worship 
in Dan as the one place where the true worship of God existed. 
And it continued in Shiloh, as appears from the parallel expression 
in ver. 80, “until the day of the captivity of the land.” This can- 
not refer to the Assyrian captivity, as though the meaning were 
that this idolatrous sanctuary remained in Dan until thatdate. The 
captivity of the land which was the limit of the continuance of the 
house of God in Shiloh can be no other than the supremacy of the 
Philistines attained by the decisive victory over Israel, in which they 
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captured the ark of God (1 Sam. iv. 10, 11, 22), and which is referred 
to in similar terms in Ps, Ixxviii. 60, 61. The sanctuary is never 
spoken of as in Shiloh after that. Mention is further made (Judg. 
xix. 18) of the house of the Lord, which from the connection (see 
also ver. 1) must have been in the recesses of the mountain district 
of Ephraim, where Shiloh lay. Here, too, it appears from Judg. 
xxi. 19, the feast of the Lord was annually held. These references, 
though occurring near the end of the book, really belong to the 
early portion of the period of the Judges; as we learn from xviii. 1 
that the Danites had not yet received their full inheritance in the 
land of Canaan, and from xx. 28 that Phinehas, the son of Eleazar, 
the son of Aaron, was still living and was the high priest. 

At the close of the period of the Judges, the house of God was 
still in Shiloh, and was annually visited by Elkanah, the father of 
Samuel, for worship and sacrifice (1 Sam. i. 8, 7). And that it was 
not a local sanctuary; resorted to by the Shilonites only, as Graf in- 
fers from Judg. xxi. 21, or by those from a limited district, appears 
from the express declaration (1 Sam. ii. 14) that all the Israelites 
came thither, and (ver. 29) that it was the appointed place for sac- 
rifice and offerings. It is besides expressly called “the tent of 
meeting” (ii. 22), a name exclusively applied to the Tabernacle of 
Moses. 

It has been objected that this sanctuary at Shiloh cannot have 
been the Mosaic Tabernacle, since it is called “ the house of the Lord” 
(1 Sam. i. 7, 24, 111.15 ; Judg. xviii. 31, xix. 18), and “ the temple of 
the Lord” (1 Sam. i. 9, iii. 3), implying thet it was not a movable 
tent, but a solid and permanent structure. It also had doorposts 
(i. 9) and folding doors which were opened in the day (iii. 15), 
whereas the Tabernacle had no doors, but a simple veil, by which 
the entrance was always closed. And Samuel is said to have slept 
in the temple of the Lord, where the ark of God was (1 Sam. iii. 
3); where the Authorized Version inverts the order of the clauses 
apparently to avoid imputing to Samuel what would have been in- 
admissible in the Mosaic sanctuary. 

But, 1. The phrase, “ house of God,” has not the restricted mean- 
ing attributed to it in the objection. Jacob calls the place in which 
the Lord had appeared to him the house of God, though there was 
no building whatever (Gen. xxviii. 17). In Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 
26, the Mosaic sanctuary about to be erected is called the house of 
the Lord thy God; so after its erection (Deut. xxiii. 18; Josh. vi. 
24). In 2Sam. xii. 20, David is said to have come into the house 
of the Lord, where the reference can only be to the tent which he 
had pitched for the ark on Mt. Zion (vi. 17). In 1 Chron. vi. 31, 32, 
“the house of the Lord” is used both of the temple of Solomon 
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and the tent sanctuary which preceded it. In numerous psalms, 
which are in their titles ascribed to David, the sanctuary is called 
the house of God (Ps. lii. 8, lv. 14), the house of the Lord (xxiii. 
6, exxii. 1, 9), or His temple (xxix. 9, lxviii. 29), or both house and 
temple (v. 7, xv. 4). If the titles are correct, David could only 
have meant the sacred tent by these terms; and if the titles are 
erroneous, and these psalms were not written by David, still the author 
of the titles must have understood the use of Hebrew terms, and if 
he saw no difficulty in referring to David psalms which spoke of the 
house and temple of the Lord, it is evident that those terms were 
in his view applicable to the sacred tent which David had pitched 
on Zion. In Ps, xxvii, which is likewise entitled a Psalm of 
David, the same structure which is called the house of the Lord and 
His temple in ver. 4, is, in vers. 5, 6, expressly denominated a tab- 
ernacle or tent. The application of these terms to the sanctuary in 
Shiloh is no proof, therefore, that it was not the Mosaic Taber- 
nacle. 

2. That neither the names applied to the sanctuary at Shiloh, nor 
what is said of its doors and doorposts imply a solid structure as 
opposed to a tent, appears from 2 Sam. vii. 6, where God says to 
David: “1 have not dwelt in an house since the day that I brought 
up the children of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, but have 
walked in a tent and atabernacle.” “Tent” and “tabernacle” here 
are not distinct structures or classes of edifices; the latter term was 
applied to the frame and the former to the coverings of the Mosaic 
sanctuary (Ex. xxvi. 7). In 1 Chron. xvii. 5 this verse is given in 
a slightly modified form, which is equally available for the purpose 
of our argument: “I have not dwelt in an house since the day that I 
brought up Israel to this day; but have gone from tent to tent, and 
from one tabernacle to another.” The reference here is to the sacred 
tents which were successively used, that of Moses variously located 
at Shiloh, Nob and Gibeon, and that of David erected on Mt. Zion. 

It is a common and natural supposition that during the long 
abode of the tabernacle at Shiloh subsidiary structures were built 
around it adjacent to the court for various purposes of convenience 
or necessity, such as the reception of tithes and offerings, and for 
the lodging of the priests and ministers of the sanctuary. Such 
chambers were in later times attached to the temple, and the need 
and propriety of their erection is obvious. It was entirely natural 
likewise that the entire complex building should be spoken of in a 
general way as the temple. In some such chamber, doubtless, 
Samuel was sleeping, and the doors which he opened were in all 
likelihood those which led into the court. The idea that he could 
have been sleeping in the very apartment of the temple which con- 
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tained the ark, is utterly insupposable and is not required by the 
language used. 

When the ark was captured by the Philistines (1 Sam. iv. 11), God 
forsook Shiloh (Ps. 1xxviii. 60, seq.), rejecting both the sanctuary and 
the priesthood (1 Sam. ii. 30-36 ; comp. xxii. 18, 1 Kgs. ii.27). In 
the reign of Saul, the Tabernacle had been transferred to Nob, a city 
of the priests, and we read of David’s going thither to Ahimelech 
the priest, and obtaining the shewbread which had been removed 
from before the Lord. Ahimelech was descended from Eli (1 Sam. 
xxii. 11, xiv. 3). It hence appears that the priestly house which 
had formerly been at Shiloh was now at Nob; the shewbread and 
the ephod which belonged to the dress of the high priest were there 
(1 Sam. xxi. 9, xxiii. 6); that was the place for inquiring of Jehovah 
(1 Sam. xxii. 10, 15), which after the destruction of Nob and the 
presence of Abiathar with the ephod in his camp David was thence- 
forth able to do without resorting to the sanctuary (1 Sam. xxiii. 2, 
4,9). After the slaughter of the priests and the destruction of Nob 
by Saul (1 Sam. xxii. 18, 19), the Tabernacle was removed to Gibeon 
(2 Chron. i. 3; 1 Chron. xxi. 29), Shiloh, Nob and Gibeon were thus 
successively the seats of the same sanctuary, the tent of meeting 
erected by Moses; they were not three different sanctuaries resorted 
to by different portions of the people at the same time. From 
Gibeon the Mosaic Tabernacle was taken with all its sacred vessels 
and deposited in the temple built by Solomon (1 Kgs. viii. 4). Recent 
critics are at great pains to show that “the tent of meeting” in 
this passage means the tent pitched by David for the ark on Mt. 
Zion. But this name is never given to David’s tent, which on the 
contrary is expressly distinguished from it (2 Chron. i. 3, 4). 

It has been objected that if the Mosaic Tabernacle had been in 
existence the ark would have been restored to it upon its being sent 
back from the land of the Philistines; whereas instead of being 
taken either to Shiloh or to Nob, it was kept in a private house in 
Kirjath-jearim (1 Sam. vii. 1). This is not to be explained by say- 
ing, with Ewald, that the Philistines destroyed Shiloh at the time 
that they captured the ark.. For of this there is no evidence. The 
real reason is that God’s suffering the ark to be captured by the 
Philistines was rightly interpreted as His forsaking Shiloh and for- 
saking Israel in consequence of their sins (Jer. vii. 12, 14, xxvi.6; Ps. 
Ixxviii.56-64), The symbol of God’s presence was taken away, imply- 
ing that His gracious presence wasitself withdrawn. And when the 
ark came back, Israel was not ready to receive it. Instead of bring- 
ing a blessing it brought a plague to the men of Bethshemesh in 
their profane temerity (1 Sam. vi. 19), and simply spread consterna- 
tion and terror (ver. 20). All were afraid to have the ark amongst 
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them, and were content to have it left in obscurity. And when 
Israel lamented after the Lord(1 Sam. vii. 2), the essential prerequisite 
to His returning favor was a hearty repentance (ver. 3). It was 
not until the reign of David that the people were really ripe for 
the return of the ark and the restoration of God’s sanctuary (2 
Sam. vi). 

It is further objected that if the Mosaic tabernacle had been in ex- 
istence David would have transferred it to Zion at the same time 
that he took the ark there, instead of pitching a tent which he had 
himself prepared for the ark (2 Sam. vi. 17); and Solomon would 
have made use of its sacred vessels, instead of having all made new 
(1 Kgs. vii. 40 seg., 45, 48 seq.). But David saw in the peaceful estab- 
lishment of his kingdom (2 Sam. vii. 1 seg.) that a new stage had been 
reached in God’s relation to Israel, which required a different dwell- 
ing place in the midst of his people in order to represent it properly. 
The period of unsettled wandering fitly represented by the Mosaic 
Tabernacle, constructed to be carried from place to place, was now 
over. And the time had come, or was at least at hand, for a more 
solid and permanent dwelling, a temple, which should be an indica- 
tion (ver. 10) that he had at length so planted Israel that they should 
“dwell in a place of their own and move no more,” and that his 
own dwelling was firmly established among them. And although 
David was himself forbidden to build this house, because his reign 
had been one of disturbance and conflict, under his son Solomon 
Israel should reach a condition of perfect peace, and he should build 
the temple. David accordingly busied himself with preparations 
for its anticipated erection. It was not a time to take the ark back 
to the old migratory tabernacle, whether at Shiloh or at Gibeon. 
This God had abandoned. Zion was chosen as the spot for a new 
and more solid structure. Till that should be built, David simply 
pitched for the ark a provisional and temporary shelter. According 
to Ps, Ixxviii, and Jeremiah vii and xxvi, Shiloh and Zion were 
the two dwelling-places, and the only ones which God had suc- 
cessively chosen in Israel. 

And in making a new temple Solomon naturally had all the ves- 
sels made new, that all might bein proportion and proper har- 
mony. It is alleged that if Solomon could offer a thousand burnt 
offerings on the Mosaic altar at Gibeon (2 Chron. i. 6), it must have 
been of sufficient size to answer for all the ordinary needs of the 
temple ritual, and even the new altar needed to be supplemented on 
extraordinary occasions (1 Kgs. viii. 64). It was not a mere ques- 
tion of capacity, however, but of adaptation and mutual correspond- 
ence. The new house of God required new furniture throughout. 


The old Mosaic vessels were preserved as sacred relics and were ac- 
6 
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cordingly transferred to the temple (1 Kgs. viii. 4), but all things 
were in addition made new. 

It is alleged that the Mosaic Tabernacle, so minutely and elab- 
orately described in Ex. xxv—xxxi, never existed; that it is a 
mere fancy sketch, a copy in fact of the temple of Solomon, only re- 
duced in size and made portable, such as the imagination of later 
ages conceived must have been in use in the days of Moses. It is 
said that describing its four sides as North, South, East and West 
(Ex. x]. 22, 24; Num. iii. 23, 29, 35, 38) implies that it was a fixed and 
not a movable structure; and that the term used to describe the 
southern side (Ex. xl. 24) is 12), toward the Negyhebh. Now Neg- 
hebh was the term applied to the southern district of Judah, which 
lay north of the wilderness of Sinai, which shows, it is said, that 
the writer in his description unconsciously uses a term appropriate 
only in Palestine. It is very obvious that the Tabernacle and the 
temple were constructed after the same general plan; but that the 
former is the original and not the copy is obvious from its history, 
which we have already traced from the time of Moses to that of 
Solomon; and also from the minute specifications given of the Tab- 
ernacle in matters in which it differed from the temple, as in its 
curtains, and boards and coverings and sockets and loops and taches, 
etc. And it is a curious fact that in naming the four constituents 
of the veil, “blue, purple, scarlet, fine linen,” the account of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 31) uses ancient terms (30) NYIN, UY) 
throughout, for which the account of the temple (2 Chron. iii. 14) 
substitutes in the case of the last two, recent equivalents (9°97, 113). 
The Tabernacle had its northern and southern sides, because wher- 
ever it was pitched it was always set by the points of the compass. 
And the word Neghebh had its meaning “south” as a point of the 
compass, distinct from its geographical meaning of a section of Pal- 
estine. We familiarly speak of the southerr. States of this country 
as ‘‘the South.” But if any one were to say that a ship was sailing 
southward on the Gulf of Mexico, no person would understand him 
to mean that it was steering towards the southern States. 

Critical difficulties have been raised likewise in respect to tie 
difierent articles of furniture belonging to the Tabernacle. Thus, it 
is said, that the accounts respecting the altar,of burnt offering do 
not agree. According to Ex. xx. 24, 25, it was to be built of earth 
or stone, upon which no tool had been employed ; according to Ex. 
xxvii. 1, etc., it was a hollow frame of wood overlaid with brass. 
But this latter was merely the casing to contain the altar of earth 
or stone, in order to mark it as belonging to the Tabernacle court, 
of which brass was the dominant and characteristic metal; and 
likewise to suggest that the altar renewed at each station on their 
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march was still substantially the same altar, for it had the same 
external covering and stood in the same sacred surroundings. .And 
the altar continued to be built of “whole stones according to the 
law” in each successive temple and as long as the temple stood, as 
appears from 1 Macc. iv. 47 ; Josephus, Against Apion, i, 22; comp. 
his Jewish War, v, 5, 6. 

It is further urged that according to the ritual law there could 
be but one altar of sacrifice, that at the door of the Tabernacle; 
whereas, according to Ex. xx. 24, such altars might be erected in 
various places; and this was actually done all through the period 
of the Judges, not by idolators merely, but by good and pious men, 
such as Samuel, without any thought apparently of violating any 
statute; and the offerings are represented to have been acceptable to 
God. It is, however, to be remembered that the law in Ex. xx. 24 
was given before the Tabernacle was built. Itis the general statute 
for the construction of Israelitish altars, and was intended to cover 
every possible legitimate case. It does not authorize rearing altars 
wherever any one may choose, but only “in all places where God 
records His name,” that is to say, makes some special manifestation 
of His presence. When the Tabernacle was built that was the 
place where God ordinarily manifested Himself; so that in all ordi- 
nary cases that was the only place where according to this law an 
altar could be legitimately erected. As the people were on their 
march through the wilderness, the location of the Tabernacle was 
constantly changing, but at each station at which it was set up, the 
altar was necessarily and lawfully built. An altar was thus set up 
at various places successively, but there was only one altar after all, 
not several altars contemporaneously existing at different sanctu- 
aries. According to this ordinary condition of things, there was but 
one altar and that at the place where God’s presence was ordinarily 
manifested. But if upon any occasion God’s presence were to be 
manifested elsewhere than at the sanctuary, the law of Ex. xx. 24 
warrants the erection of an altar at such place of special manifesta- 
tion. Accordingly, if the ark, which was the special symbol of 
God’s immediate presence, was taken to Mt. Ebal, as it was in the 
time of Joshua (Josh. viii. 31, 83), it was proper to erect an altar 
there, as was done in fact by immediate divine direction (Deut. 
xxvii. 5). So when the ark was temporarily taken to Bethel during 
the war against Gibeah (Judg. xx. 26, 27, xxi. 2, 4) [“ house of 
God,” A. V., Judg. xx. 26, xxi. 2, should be “Bethel”] an altar 
was built there (xxi. 4), showing that it was not a customary place 
of offering, and sacrifices were made. So too when the ark was 
returned from the land of the Philistines (1 Sam. vi. 15), and when 
David transported it to Zion, sacrifices were offered before it (2 Sam. 
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vi. 18, 17). And if still further there was any immediate and extra- 
ordinary manifestation of God’s presence in any place, the spot so 
hallowed necessarily became for the time a sanctuary, and God was 
worshiped by sacrifice wherever He thus chose to reveal Himself. 
Thus when the divine angel of the Lord appeared to the people at 
Bochim, they sacrificed there (Judg. ii. 5). So when the same 
divine angel appeared to Gideon sacrifice was offered and an altar 
built (Judg. vi. 21, 24), and another altar built and sacrifice offered 
by immediate divine direction (vers. 25, 26). So Manoah offered 
sacrifice on a rock when the Lord appeared to him (Judg. xiii. 19). 

There is not a single instance recorded in the Book of Judges, not 
an instance in fact from the time of Moses to that of Samuel, in 
which sacrifices were offered elsewhere than at the Tabernacle, 
unless it was in the presence of the ark or upon the occasion of a 
supernatural divine manifestation: and in these latter instances no 
permanent sanctuaries were created, but the offering of sacrifice 
was strictly limited to the occasion which justified it and called it 
forth. Upon the return of the two and a half tribes to their in- 
heritance east of the Jordan after the conquest of the land of Ca- 
naan, they built an altar at the Jordan (Josh. xxii. 10). This was, 
however, resented by the other tribes as a serious offence against 
the unity of the sanctuary, until they came to understand that it 
was not intended for sacrifice in violation of the divine statute, but 
simply as a witness that they too had a part in the altar at the 
sanctuary (vers. 21-29). Mention is made (Josh. xxiv. 26) of a 
sanctuary of the Lord at Shechem ; but there is no indication that 
sacrifice was offered there. And it is plain that there was no build- 
ing there, for there was an oak in (not by, A. V.) the sanctuary of 
the Lord. This is no doubt the oak at Shechem under which 
Jacob buried the idolatrous emblems of his household (Gen, xxxv. 
4). It was a spot hallowed by sacred memories and associations 
from the days of the patriarchs, and is for this reason called a sanc- 
tuary. But it had no altar and was not a place of sacrifice. 

Still another case arose when the ark was captured by the Phil- 
istines (1 Sam. iv, 11.) That was practically the withdrawal of 
God’s presence from Israel, and from the sanctuary which He had 
established in the midst of them. The Mosaic Tabernacle deprived 
of the ark ceased to be the dwelling place of God in the same sense 
in which it had been before. From that time until the ark was 
taken to Zion, in the reign of David (2 Sam. vi), and the temple 
erected for it by Solomon, there was no sanctuary of God in Israel 
in the full sense. During this anomalous period, as is declared 
(1 Kgs. iii. 2), “The people sacrificed in high places, because there 
was no house built unto the name of the Lord until those days.” 
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Hence we find the prophet Samuel building an altar at Ramah (1 
Sam. vii. 17), and offering sacrifice besides at Mizpah (ver. 9), at 
Gilgal (x. 8, xi. 15), at Bethlehem (xvi. 2-5) and elsewhere. He 
had in his childhood been dedicated to the Lord in the sanctuary 
at Shiloh (i. 23), to remain there all his days. But when by the 
withdrawal of the ark Shiloh ceased to be the seat of God’s special 
presence, Samuel forsook it, and as the prophet of God, and acting 
under immediate divine direction, devoted himself to laboring for 
the reformation of the people, that he might heal the breach between 
God and Israel, and thus prepare the way for the reéstablishment of 
the sanctuary amongst them. In this temporary cessation of a 
sanctuary, the law prohibiting the erection of an altar elsewhere 
was virtually repealed; things reverted to the condition in which 
they were before the Tabernacle was built. Sacrificial worship 
must be suspended altogether, or else it must be tolerated elsewhere 
than at a sanctuary, inasmuch as none existed in the strict and 
proper sense. In this state of things the people offered sacrifice at 
various places, particularly those which had been hallowed by di- 
vine manifestations in former times, in the days of the patriarchs. 
‘ And these extraordinary altars obtained a certain legitimacy dur- 
ing this extraordinary period. When the temple was built, how- 
ever, and the ark was deposited in it, and the divine glory took 
possession of it, it became the sole legitimate place of sacrifice, and 
altars built elsewhere were thenceforth unlawful. Only in the ten 
tribes after the schism of Jeroboam a like anomalous condition was 
to a certain extent again created. The pious in the northern king- 
dom were debarred access to the temple at Jerusalem, and they 
must sacrifive on high places or not at all. Hence Elijah, who by 
divine direction rebuilt an altar of the Lord on Carmel that had 
been broken down (1 Kgs. xviii. 30, 36), makes his complaint to 
the Lord that apostate Israel had thrown down his altars (xix. 10, 
14). 

Apart from these exceptional cases of extraordinary divine 
manifestations on the one hand, which made the scene of their occur- 
rence for the time a sanctuary, and the absence of a duly authorized 
sanctuary on the other hand, the uniform law of Israel’s history was 
the unity of the sanctuary and the unity of the altar. There was 
but one place of lawful sacrifice, that in which God had recorded His 
name. 

There was but one ark. With this God’s presence was insepa- 
rably connected. There could, therefore, under all ordinary condi- 
tions, be but one sanctuary and one altar of sacrifice. 

It has been alleged, however, that the description of this ark as given 
in Ex. xxv. 10, seg., isnot correct. It represents the cherubim as upon 
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the ark and of one piece with the golden mercy seat; whereas in 
the temple the cherubim were not upon the ark, but were (1 Kgs. 
vi. 23) large figures of olive wood, each ten cubits high, overshad- 
owing the ark with their wings. This, however, does not exclude 
the golden cherubim upon the ark; and that this was really their 
position appears from 1 Sam. iv. 4, 2 Sam. vi. 2, where the Lord is 
spoken of as dwelling between the cherubim, or sitting enthroned 
upon the cherubim, because of his connection with the ark itself be- 
fore the temple was built. 

It is further objected that the laver and the altar of incense do 
not belong to the original description of the Tabernacle, but form a 
subsequent addition to it. In Ex. xxv. directions are given for making 
the sacred vessels of the Tabernacle—first, the ark (ver. 10, seq.) and 
mercy seat (ver. 17, seg.) for the most holy place, then the table of 
shewbread (ver. 23, seg.) and candlestick (ver. 31, seq.) for the holy 
place, without any allusion to the altar of incense; then (chap. xxvi) 
the Tabernacle itself; then (chap. xxvii) the altar (as though it were 
the only one) and the court, with no mention of the laver; then 
(chap. xxviii) the dress of the priests ; (chap. xxix) the ceremonies to 
be observed in the consecration of the priests; and then, in chap. 30, 
which it is claimed must be an appendix of later date, direction is 
given among other things for making (ver. 1, seq.) an altar of incense 
and (vers. 17-21) a laver. But there is no need of supposing, with 
the critics, that this chapter is by a different hand and written 
at a later period than chaps. xxv—xxix; nor even with Delitzsch 
that these articles were less essential to the idea of the sanctuary, 
and did not occur to Moses until after the previous directions had 
first been drawn up; nor with Baumgarten that the ark of the 
covenant and the altar of incense were the two most sacred vessels 
of the sanctuary, and therefore one is placed at the beginning 
and the other at the end of the directions for making them, that all 
might be included between these two extremes. The real reason 
appears to be because the altar of incense and the laver stood in a 
very special relation to the priests, which was to be explained at 
the time direction was given for making them (xxx. 7-10, 19-21). 
Hence they were not mentioned until the consecration of the priests 
had first been spoken of, and the way had thus been prepared for a 
description of their use. But in the subsequent account of the con- 
struction of these articles (xxxv. 15, 16, xxxvil. 25, xxxviii. 8, xxxix. 
38, 39), and in the setting up of the Tabernacle (xl. 5, 7, 26, 30) 
they are enumerated with the other vessels of the holy place and of 
the court. 

Further, it is said that, according to Lev. iv. 7, in a sin offering 
for a priest, the blood was to be put upon the horns of the altar of 
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incense, but in the directions for consecrating Aaron and his sons, 
though a sin offering was to be presented (xxix. 14), no mention is 
made of the altar of incense; nor is it mentioned in the actual ac- 
count of the consecration (Lev. viii. 14, 15). The explanation of 
which is that Aaron and his sons were being set apart to the priest- 
hood, but were not in fact priests until their consecration was con- 
cluded; so that the law of Lev. iv did not apply. 

It is also said in Ex. xxx. 10, that atonement was to be made on 
the horns of the altar of incense once in the year, the reference ob- 
viously being to the annual day of atonement. And yet it has been 
claimed that in Lev. xvi, in which the services of that day are 
minutely described, only one altar, viz., that of burnt-offering, is re- 
ferred to. The fact is, however, that it is the altar of incense which 
is meant (ver. 18) by “the altar which is before the Lord” (this 
being its standing designation; compare iv. 7, 18), to which -the 
priest “goes out” from the most holy place and upon which he puts 
the blood of atonement. This is different from “the altar before 
the Lord,” spoken of in ver. 12, from which he was to take the coals 
(compare i. 5, 11), the altar of burnt offering being also said to be 
“ before the Lord,” because it was in front of the sacred Tabernacle. 

It is further said that while in certain sections of the law the altar 
in the court is called the brazen altar (Ex. xxxviil. 30, xxxix. 39), 
or the altar of burnt offering (xxx. 28, xxxi. 9, xxxv. 16, etc.), to 
distinguish it from the golden altar of incense, in other sections pre- 
sumably written before the altar of incense had been thought of, the 
altar of the court issimply called “ the altar,” as though there were 
no other (Ex. xxvii. 1, seg.—not an altar, but the altar—xxviii. 43, 
xxix. 12, seq.; Lev. viii. 11, seq., ix. 7, seqg.). But the altar in the court 
was by: way of eminence “the altar” as the place of sacrifice; and in 
Chronicles, where these two altars are repeatedly distinguished, the 
altar in the court is often called simply the altar of the Lord (2 Chron. 
vi. 12, 22, viii. 12, xv. 8, xxix. 19, 21, xxxiii. 16, xxxv. 16) and the 
altar (2 Chron. vii. 9, xxiii. 10, xxix. 22, 24, 27). If it can be so 
called in Chronicles without implying the non-existence of the altar 
of incense, why should such an inference be drawn in the Penta- 
teuch ? 

It is further urged that Ezekiel in his detailed description of the 
temple speaks indeed of an altar in the holy place (Hzek. xli. 22), 
but he says of it, “This is the table that is before the Lord,” and 
again (xliv. 16) he speaks of the Lord’s table ; from which it is in- 
ferred that he intends simply the table of shewbread, and not the 
altar of incense. The fact is, however, that in speaking of the tem- 
ple, Ezek. ix. 2 makes mention of “the brazen altar,” implying 
that there was another altar of different material. And the passages 
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first quoted occur in a vision, significant of the ideal future, which 
is not intended to correspond precisely with the temple asit actually 
was; in fact, it purposely departs from it in various particulars. 
There is no mention of the ark, or the candlestick, or the table of 
shewbread, or the laver, of no articles of furniture in fact, but the 
altar in the court and the altar in the holy place; the latter is 
called a “ table,” just as Malachi i. 7 calls the altar “the table of 
the Lord.” 

It has even been claimed that there was no altar of incense in the 
temple of Solomon. Wellhausen goes so far as to urge that there 
was none even in the second temple, since in the spoils taken by 
Titus there is represented on his arch of triumph the golden can- 
dlestick and the table of shewbread, but no altar of incense. Butif 
there never was an altar of incense in the temple, and thé Tabernacle 
is but an imaginary copy of the temple, how did it ever come to be 
inserted in the latter? The existence of the altar of incense in the 
temple is explicitly affirmed in 1 Mace. i. 21, iv. 49 and in Josephus’ 
Jewish War (v, 5, 5), and it is implied in the legend 2 Mace. ii. 
4. Itis implied also in the term “brazen altar,” as the altar in 
the court is called by way of distinction (1 Kgs. viii. 64, 2 Kgs. xvi. 
14, 15). Both altars are mentioned together in 1 Kgs. ix. 25. It is 
explicitly spoken of‘as made by Solomon (1 Kgs. vi. 20, 22, vii. 


48) in the account of building the temple, though singularly enough 
no mention is made of his making the altar of burnt offering, which, 
as appears from 2 Chron. iv. 1, belongs between 1 Kgs. vii. 22 and 
ver. 23. The critics (Wellhausen and Stade, Zeitschrift fiir A. T. 
Wissenschaft iii, 143, seg., 168, seg.) escape this testimony only by 
arbitrarily changing the text in 1 Kgs. vi and vii. 


PRINCETON. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 





VI. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


A PRACTICAL EXEGESIS OF ISAIAH XL. 31. 
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I propose to give a brief practical exegesis of these words; not 
such an exegesis as would be found ina critical commentary, but such 
an exegesis as ought to underlie their practical use as the text of a 
sermon. I will not enter into critical discussion, therefore, of the 
authorship of these words, or the circumstances under which they were 
uttered. Nor will I take time to determine their exact place in the 
organism of the prophecy considered as an organic whole; in other 
words, for the study of the context. For practical purposes the im- 
mediate connection is sufficiently obvious. From a careful study of 
individual words and phrases in the light of philology, by the help of 
parallel passages and what is called the analogy of faith, we shall rise 
to the apprehension of the truth as a whole in itself, and in its practi- 
cal bearings. 

The first expression that meets us is FTV P) [weqdyé, (Del.) 
weqowé |, translated, “ They that wait upon the Lord.” Cheyne: “Jeho- 
vah’s waiting ones.” The word 7D, in the Qal, is comparatively 
rare (see Ps. xxv. 3; Ps. xxxvii. 9 and Ixix. 6; Is. xl. 31 and xlix. 
23; Lam. iii. 25). The more common form is the Piel (see Gen. xlix. 
18), “I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord” (Job vi. 19, xvii. 13 ; 
Ps. xxv. 5 and 21, xxvii. 14, xxxvii. 34, xxxix. 7, xl. 1, lii. 9, lvi. 6, 
exix. 95, exxx. 5; Prov. xx. 22; Is. xxv. 9, xxvi. 8, xxxiii. 2, li. 5, 
lix. 9, lx. 9; Jer. xiv. 22; Hos. xii. 6). We cannot lay stress, how- 
ever, on the use of the Qal, rather than of the Piel. The general sense 
is the same in this case. In Ps. xxv, e. g., the forms seem to be used 
interchangeably. Only, the Piel is more intensive. 

I like the translation, “ Jehovah’s waiting ones ;” but I would give it 
a stronger, a more definite sense than is done by Cheyne or Delitzsch. 
They explain it as a synonym for believing in him. To wait for Jeho- 
vah, or to wait on Jehovah, has in the mouth of the pious Israelite a 
definite, specific meaning, very different from the general sense of our 
expressions “to have faith in God,” “to trust in the. Lord,” at least 
as generally used. -The typical passage is Gen. xlix. 18,* “I have 


* Cf, also Ps. xxxix. 7, x]. 1, on which see the notes of Dr. John De Witt, of 
New Brunswick. 
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waited, or J wait for thy salvation, O Jehovah.” On this the Jerusalem 
Targum [Jerushalmi Targum based on Onkelos, Bomberg; Venice, 
1518; translated into Latin by Antony Chevalier], as quoted in 
Delitzsch’s Commentary on Genesis, says: “ But not upon the salva- 
tion of Gideon the son of Joas, does my soul gaze, because that is 
temporal; not to the salvation wrought by Samson, the son of 
Manoah, is my longing directed, because that is transitory; but upon 
the salvation which thou in thy Word hast promised to bring to thy 
people, the seed of Israel. Unto thy salvation, Jehovah, unto the sal- 
vation of Messiah, the son of David, who at some future time 
(einstens) will deliver Israel, and restore them from their exile, unto 
that salvation my looking and my longing are directed, because thy 
salvation is an eternal salvation.” In other words, the thought is con- 
nected with the promise of redemption, ‘hat redemption, that salva- 
tion, which was to be brought about by the coming and presence and 
manifestation of Jehovah as the Deliverer, the Redeemer, the Saviour 
of His people. 

The promise of the coming of Jehovah as the Redeemer of His peo- 
ple is the burden of revelation in the Old Testament [see on this 
Oehler: Old Test. Theology, p. 526 (Am. Ed.); Delitzsch: Comm. on 
the Psalms, pp. 56, 514, 643, 656; Briggs: Messianic Prophecy, p. 82]. 
Delitzsch says: “ To have the correct view we must divest ourselves 
of the idea that the centre of gravity (Schwerpunkt) of Old Testa- 
ment revelation (Heilsverkiindigung) lies in the prophecy of a Messias 
(7. e., the human side of the divine redemption). Is the Messias ever 
represented as the Redeemer of the world ? The Redeemer of the world 
(Welt-erléser) is Jahve. The advent [zapouscia] of Jahve is the centre 
of gravity of the Old Testament revelation. A comparison may 
illustrate the development of Old Testament revelation. The Old 
Testament in comparison with the day of the New Testament is night. 
In this night two stars of promise arise in opposite directions. The 
one describes a path from above downward. It is the promise of the 
coming of Jehovah. The other describes a path from below upwards. 
It is the hope centred in the seed of David. These two stars meet at 
last. They merge into each other, and become one star; the night 
disappears and it is day. This one star is Jesus Christ—Jehovah and 
the son of David in one person, the king of Israel and the redeemer of 
the world, in one word, the God-man.” All the promises and prophe- 
cies, all the types and symbols of the old covenant were intended to 
set forth this great thought, ‘“‘ Jehovah is coming to redeem His peo- 
ple.” It was the thought uppermost in the minds, in all the religious 
experience, of those who had spiritual insight into divine truth. All 
the misfortunes and adversities of this present life served only to make 
them long for this coming with greater intensity ; for this coming was 
to bring an end to the afflictions, individual and national, under which 
they were suffering. Objectively, the history of Old Testament reve- 
lation may be summed up in the words: Jehovah is coming to bring 
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redemption to His people. For this, the promises and prophecies, first 
vague and general, latterly more definite and distinct. For this, the 
types and shadows, temple, sacrifice, passover, day of atonement. 
For this, the law, the order of priest and prophet, and all the history 
of the covenant people. Subjectively, the essence of Old Testament 
piety, inward religious experience, spiritual experience, may be ex- 
pressed in the words of the believer: I wait for the coming and the 
salvation of Jehovah. 

So much for the words, “ They that wait upon the Lord.” 

The next expression that meets us is M3 §5°5¢’, “ shall renew their 
strength,” “Shall gather fresh force ” (Cheyne), “ Gewinnen frische 
Kraft ” (Delitzsch). Notice the present tense, which is here prefera- 
ble in the translation. The word gponn is Hiph. of en. The 
meaning of son (see Del., Comm. on Ps. xc. 5) is “ to follow after,” 
“to come into the place of another,” “to occupy the place formerly 
occupied by another.” Hence, the Hiphil méans to put a new thing 
in the place of an old thing. So in Is. ix. 9: “ Sycamores have been 
cut down, but cedars will we put in their place.” Hence, in our pas- 
sage, “to receive fresh strength, to take fresh courage,” literally, to 
put a new fresh strength in place of the old. 

But how is this to be brought about? In what way are those that 
wait for Jehovah to renew their strength? From what source are they 
to receive that fresh strength ? To my mind there is only one possible 
answer to this question. Do we not read in the words almost im- 
mediately preceding : ‘“ He (Jehovah) giveth to the weary force, and 
unto the powerless maketh strength toabound ” (Cheyne)? Inthem- 
selves those that wait for Jehovah are not any better, any stronger, 
they have no greater power of exertion and of endurance, than the 
youths who faint and are weary, and the young men who stumble. 
But this is the supreme advantage which they have. They renounce, 
abandon, their own strength, or rather their supposed strength, that 
strength which has been used up, that strength which has been 
found utterly inadequate, that strength they renounce and abandon, 
and they take in its place the strength of Jehovah Himself. What 
they cannot do for themselves, Jehovah does for them. The strength 
of Jehovah, fresh, inexhaustible, almighty, divine, takes the place of, 
is the substitute for, their own strength,so weak, so limited, so utterly 
inadequate. In other words, we have here one phase of the Christian 
doctrine of substitution, not substitution as applied to the matter of 
atonement, the sacrifice offered for sin, but as applied to the spiritual 
experience of the believer in meeting the various temptations, sorrows, 
losses, afflictions, trials and adversities of life, in performing the various 
duties of life and in accomplishing its work for the glory of his Lord, 
and the advancement of His kingdom. In all this experience the true 
child of God knows that his own strength is nothing at all. That 
which enables him to be and to do and to endure acceptably and effec- 
tively is the grace of God and tke strength which that grace gives 
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him. Inthe New Testament way of putting things, he says, “ I can 
do all things through Christ which strengthened me. I am crucified 
with Christ, nevertheless I live ; yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” This 
blessed truth is part of the larger truth of substitution. This expe- 
rience of the believer cannot be understood, however, in its true and 
full significance until we include in our view substitution as culminat- 
ing in the vicarious atonement. Or from another point of view this 
substitution in the daily experience of the believer becomes possible 
to us only on the basis of the vicarious atonement, only because that 
vicarious atonement has been accomplished. 

The next expression that meets us is that which Cheyne translates, 
“They shall put forth pinions as the eagles ;” Delitzsch : “ They lift 
up their pinions like eagles;” R. V.: “ They shall mount up with 
wings as eagles.” So also Luther. The grammatical construction in 
the rendering of the R. V. differs from that of Delitzsch, and is on the 
whole to be preferred, except that I would again prefer the present, 
“ They mount up with wings as eagles.” The life of the believer is some- 
thing more than mere exertion, the manifestation of activity ; it is ex- 
ertion, it is an activity which secures progress. Cf. Ps. lxxxiv. 8, 
Sm Sy Sem 955°. The idea of activity is rendered more definite, 
more significant by the added idea of progress. The idea of progress 
again in its turn is made more definite and more significant by the 
added idea of ascension. It is progress upward and God-ward. God 
is the goal upon whom the believer has fixed the eye of faith. To be 
like God in his character and spiritual insight, to be holy as He is holy, 
pure as He is pure, perfect even as our Father which is in heaven is 
perfect, and to be with God in the communion of the soul, to have 
intimate spiritual fellowship with Him, is the aim of all his endeavor. 
Nothing less than this will satisfy him. To do this, to achieve this, 
he must go upwards. God is conceived as dwelling in heaven- 
Spiritual progress is progress upward. 

Finally we have the two clauses translated in the R. V.: “ They 
shall run and not be weary; they shall walk and not faint.” On the 
face of them these words seem to imply an anticlimax which makes an 
unpleasant impression. To run is harder, more tiring than to walk. 
After saying that this strength of Jehovah will enable them to run 
without being weary it does not seem to add to the thought to say 
that they shall walk and not faint. A German commentator would 
probably say that the text is corrupt here, and that it ought to read, 
“ They shall walk and not faint, they shall run and not be weary,” ac- 
cording to the fashion of that other German commentator who in 
commenting on the well-known words of Shakespeare about finding 
sermons in stones, books in the running brooks and good in every- 
thing, remarked that these words as they stood were utter nonsense, 
and proposed the reading, “ find sermons in books, stones in the run- 
ning brooks, and good in many things.” 

But let us see. Perhaps we can maintain the order of the words as 
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they stand. Cheyne translates them: “ They shall run and not be 
weary, they shall go on and not faint.” It seems but a slight change 
to make, and yet it involves a good deal. It shows what slight deli- 
cate touches may sometimes make a marked improvement in transla- 
tion. I should like to make one more slight change: “They shall 
go on and on, and not faint.” The improvement in understanding 
passage is by showing exact sense of 77, which is fo go (Ps. civ. 
26, nop DVIN Dv), and not to walk, Ps, Ixxxiv 159, they go on, 
from strength to strength. 

First, the statement is made, “ They shall run and not be weary.” 
The meaning is better brought out by attending to the exact and primary 
signification of the word })j. It is not to be wearied, but to labor, to 
toil, and then secondarily to be wearied asa result of toil. The ideais, 
they shall run and yet this running is no irksome, fatiguing toil to them. 
The fatigue resulting from labor is part of the curse of sin. In the 
progress which they are represented as making they apply themselves 
with intense exertion, and go on with the greatest possible speed with- 
out fatigue, and hence without intermission; and this not by a spas- 
modic and momentary effort, not for a short period of time, as would 
be the case if they were relying on their own strength. They not only 
begin in this way, but they keep it up. They go on and on without 
cessation, without intermission even. They make continual, unceas- 
ing, uninterrupted progress, in the course which they have undertaken. 
Hence it is said, they shall run and not be weary ; they shall go onand 
not faint. ‘ 

In the practical application of this passage we find that we have here 
a most precious and comforting promise. In studying the promise for 
our own edification we find in it threeelements. The first is the descrip- 
tion of the class to whom it is addressed, and who are entitled to avail 
themselves of this promise and claim it as their own, viz.: “ They that 
wait upon or forthe Lord.” This expression,as applied to ourselves, we 
must understand in a more specific, more definite sense than that of 
trusting in God, or having confidence in him. Just as under the old 
covenant the expression to wait for Jehovah, to wait on Jehovah, 
meant to wait for His coming, and for the salvation which He was to 
bring with Him at His coming, like prisoners waiting in their dungeon 
for the coming of their deliverer who was to open the doors and set them 
free, so, too, it is our anticipation and confident expectation that “ the 
creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now. And not only so, but ourselves also, which have the first fruits 
of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body.” This adoption, 
this redemption of the body, will be the consummation of our salva- 
tion. This consummation is to take place at the second coming of our 
Lord. When weare told to wait for the Lord, therefore, it means just 
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this, that we are to wait, to look forward with believing, longing, confi- 
dent expectation, earnest and anxious desire, to this second coming, as 
the real fulfilment of the brightest of both Old and New Testament 
prophecies, the goal of all revelation and the consummation of our 
redemption. This second coming of Christ ought therefore to occupy 
a larger place in our thoughts, in our hopes, and in our prayers. 

Secondly, we have the substance of the promise itself; we that wait 
for the Lord shall renew or exchange our strength. That is we may 
renounce our own strength, so frail,so easily exhausted, so utterly in- 
adequate and worthless, and by faith we lay hold of the stores of 
divine strength, a strength which will never fail us—powerful, infinite, 
omnipotent as the strength of God Himself. In every exertion, in 
every trial, in every duty that strength is our help, our support, our 
all. It is not we who live, but Christ liveth in us. 

And finally we have the description of the result of the application 
and fulfillment of this promise: “ We shall mount up with wings as 
eagles, we shall run and not be weary, we shall go on and not faint.” 
In other words, our spiritual Christian lives will be lives of unbroken 
progress onward, upward, God-ward. One by one our temptations are 
met and overcome, our battles result in victory, our trials are success- 
fully endured, our duties fulfilled, our work accomplished, and the re- 
sults of that work placed in their appropriate places in the organiza- 
tion and establishment of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and all through 
the divine strength with which God supplies us. 

In this application of these words, however, one important caution 
must not be overlooked. This truth of substitution or exchange of 
strength, that we renounce our own strength and take the strength 
which God gives us, is not to be so understood as though it relieved us 
of our responsibility or diminished the solemn obligations resting 
upon us, to work, to strive, to continue faithful unto the end. It be- 
hooves us to remember and to fulfill the injunction of the apostle. 
The relation between our fidelity and the help which God’s grace 
gives us in the matter of Christian duty and Christian experience 
could not be better expressed than in these words when he says: 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling ; forit is God 
which worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 


New Patz, N. Y. A. H. Huizinaa. 
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THEOSOPHY OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, de- 
livered before the University of Glasgow in 1892, by F. MAx MULLER, 
K.M., Foreign Member of the French Institute. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.; New York: 15 East Sixteenth Street, 1898. 8vo, 
pp. 585. 


We have in these three volumes, the second, third and fourth parts of the 
author’s great and, as he claims, crowning work, that on Natural Religion. 
In the first part, entitled Natural Religion, and noticed at some length in 
the January number of this REviEw for 1891, he defined religion ‘‘ as consist- 
ing in the perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able to 
influence the moral character of man.”? These he found in external nature, 
in mankind, and in self. 

Such manifestations of the infinite in nature he discusses in Physical Relig- 
ion. The determining idea of the work is stated at the close of the thirteenth 
lecture. ‘If there is a purpose running through the ages, if nature is not 
blind, if there are agents, recognized at last as the agents of one Will, be- 
hind the whole phenomenal world, then the evolution of man’s belief in that 
Supreme Will is itself the truest revelation of that Supreme Will, and must 
remain the adamantine foundation on which all religion rests, whether we 
call it natural or supernatural.” 

The method of study will, therefore, as is brought out in the first lecture, 
be the Historical. We must trace the various steps in the evolution of 
man’s belief in the Supreme Will. This can be done best in India ; for in 
no country do we find physical religion in its simplest form so clearly devel- 
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oped as in the Vedas. Hence, four lectures follow on ‘‘ The Veda and the 
Testimonies to its Early Existence;’’ ‘* The Veda as Studied by European 
Scholars ;”’ “Survey of Vedic Literature;” and ‘‘ The Age of the Veda.” 
Lecture vi proceeds to detail the steps in the evolution of the idea of God. 
The Aryas possessed a root AG by which they expressed their own acts of 
running, jumping and moving in general. When, therefore, their attention 
was arrested, as it could not fail to be by the darting, leaping flames of fire, 
they would naturally conceive and name them “ moving here,” ‘‘ moving 
there.”” This, however, would of necessity give rise to the conception of 
some one who moved. Hence they would have Agni, the mover, the agent 
of fire. Nor would this conception be due, as Kant would teach, only to the 
category of cause and effect. It is ‘*the work, the almost inevitable work, 
of language, provided always that we take language in the sense of the 
Greek logos, comprehending both speech and thought as one.”? Indeed, if 
fire was to be named at all, it would at first be named in one way only, 
namely, as an agent. The other steps in the development of this agent into 
a god are easy to understand. ‘* Almost by necessity he came to grow intoa 
breathing and living agent (Animism), for fire breathes, lives and dies; 
came to grow into a man-like being (Anthropomorphism), for fire, though 
not a man, is a man-like agent; came to grow into an individual person 
(Personification), for one fire differs from another; and came at last to grow 
into a Deva or a god (Deification).”’ 

There is, however, a further stage of development. Though we cannot 
help translating deva by God, there is still a great distance from devahood 
to godhood. ‘A Deva is as yet no more than a bright agent, then a kind 
agent, then a powerful agent. nay, if you like, a superhuman agent; and 
then only, by another step, by what may be called a step in the dark, a 
divine agent.”’ In this process there was nothing intentional: ‘ rather was 
it one of the most natural evolution.”” ‘‘In the idea of agency, which was 
involved in DIV, as in every root, there lay the germ which, as one outside 
envelope after the other was removed, came out in the end in all its simplicity 
and purity. But it came out, nevertheless, after it had been colored or de- 
termined by these former envelopments. It had passed through an historical 
process, and had grown into an historical concept.’? Guided by language, 
** we shall be able to see also how Agni, the god of fire, being at first but one 
by the side of many other gods, or bright beings, developed into something 
much higher, into the Supreme God, the One and All.”’ 

These successive steps are then illustrated by numerous quotations from 
the Veda, in Lecture vii, which gives the ‘“‘ biography of Agni ”’ as a mytho- 
logical god, and in Lecture viii, which brings him before us as divested of 
his material character. Thus, too, we are shown the development from 
henotheism into polytheism and then into monotheism. 

Lecture ix sets forth ‘* the usefulness of the Vedic religion for a compara- 
tive study of religions.’? More fully than we could otherwise, it enables us 
to watch the above process of ‘‘ abstraction ’? which took place in them all. 
Even the Old Testament is no exception. It appears to be so only because 
of its comparatively late date. Of such date it must be; for it was not pre- 
served in the memory as the Veda was, and “ there is no historical evidence 
of any book in alphabetic writing before the seventh century B.C.’’ In spite 
of its recent origin, however, it is easy to see that ‘‘ the gods of the Jews, 
and of the Semitic nations in general, had once been gods of nature, quite as 
much as the gods of India.” Lecture x descends to particulars and shows 
that in other religions the fire-god was evolved essentially as in India. Lec- 
ture xi treats of the ‘‘ Mythological Development” of Agni, or of those 
traditions as to fire which have “ neither a religious nor a philosophical 
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purpose.”’ Lecture xii unfolds and discusses the difference between religion 
and mythology. Lecture xiii shows how the other gods of nature were 
developed in much the same manner as the fire-god. 

The fourteenth and last lecture sums up the results of the previous inves- 
tigations. ‘It teaches that religion is natural, is real, is inevitable, is uni- 
versal.” ‘*Given man, such as he is, not of course as a tabula rasa, but as 
endowed with reason and language, and armed with the so-called categories 
of the understanding ; and given nature, such as it is, not as a chaos, but as 
a text that can be construed—what we call ‘ Physical Religion,’ a naming 
of and believing in agents behind the great drama of nature,’’ and then a 
naming of and believing in the One Supreme Agent, ‘* was inevitable, and 
being inevitable was true.’’ Hence the miraculous and even the supernatural 
are unnecessary. Indeed, they are condemned by the founders of the three 
greatest religions, Buddha, Mohammed, Christ. ‘‘ There is but one eternal 
miracle, the revelation of the infinite in the finite.”” Christianity is the 
highest, because the purest of all religions; but no more than they are, is it 
supernatural. ‘Its highest truth has been reached independently by the 
pagan religions.’ ‘ Whatever the impregnable rock of Scripture truth may 
be, we have in physical religion the impregnable rock of eternal and univer- 
sal truth.’ 

In Anthropological Religion we consider such manifestations of the infinite 
in mankind as are able to influence moral character. Before entering on the 
main subject, however, several issues raised by the previous courses of lec- 
tures are discussed. In the Preface the author’s fundamental positions are 
restated. Not only is there natural religion, but there is no really supernat- 
ural religion; for none is needed. Consequently and specially, there are no 
miracles. What have been regarded as such are “ideas materialized’ or 
‘* facts idealized ” or simply metaphorical statements. Hence, ‘‘ nothing has 
produced so much distress of mind, so much intellectual dishonesty, so much 
skepticism, so much unbelief, as the miraculous element forced into Chris- 
tianity from the earliest days.”? Lecture i treats of ‘‘ Freedom of Religious 
Discussion ;’’ defends the right of private judgment ; insists that ‘in lec- 
turing on religion, even on Natural Religion, we must look neither right nor 
left, but look all facts straight in the face, to see whether they are facts or 
not, and, if they are facts, to find out what they mean;” and asserts much 
else of like nature, to which every one fully under the influence of supernatu- 
ral religion will say, Amen. There is no question that there ought to be 
perfect freedom in the investigation of facts, and it is strange that so observ- 
ing a writer should have supposed that there is. Lecture ii is on ‘‘ Tolera- 
tion ;’’ the beauty of it, Buddhism as the highest illustration of it, the ten- 
dency to insist on the literal interpretation of the Bible and specially of its 
miracles as the most grievous intolerance, and the comparative study of reli- 
gions as the only cure. Lecture iii recapitulates the previous course in a 
‘‘Summary of the Results of Physical Religion.” Lecture iv is a statement 
and partial criticism of the ‘‘Historical Proof of the Existence of God” 
afforded by a study of Physical Religion. Such study reveals not only the 
universality of the belief in God, which would not of itself prove the truth 
of that belief; it also shows that man, being what he is, and simply using 
the instruments of knowledge which he possesses, cannot escape from a be- 
lief in an infinite being, which inevitableness of the belief is a proof of its 
truth; and, therefore, the history of religion is the best proof of religion, as 
inevitableness of belief appears most clearly in the record of it. While, 
however, the historical study of religion is thus the best proof of it, it also 
leads directly to Agnosticism as the only safe foundation of religion. The 
various names applied to God, which become more and more general, sow, 
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that man can only feel after God; that He is at last a nameless being ; and 
that, consequently, He must be forever unknown. Lecture v refutes sv eral 
theories as to the origin of Natural Religion: Fetichism and Totemism, 
which, though real, are only ‘‘ small and very late tributaries to religion ;” 
and Ancestor Worship which, Mr. Spencer to the contrary, is far from being 
the root of all religions, though, doubtless, an important ingredient in them. 
Lecture vi exhibits ‘*‘ The Untrustworthiness of the Materials for the Study 
of Religion.”’ It corrects the mistake that savage and primitive are the 
same thing, and then states the essential conditions of trustworthy testi- 
mony as to the religious ideas of a people. 

Lectures vii and viii enter on the subject proper, ‘‘ The Discovery of the 
Soul,” or the infinite in man. ‘‘ The problem, therefore, with which we 
have to deal at first is not how man came to believe in the immortality of the 
soul, but how such a thing as the soul was ever spoken of, how man was sup- 
posed to be anything but what he was seen to be, how here also behind the 
finite, something not finite. or infinite, was perceived or postulated and be- 
lieved in.’? This problem is the more important because ‘‘ it is true, and, I 
believe, it has never been contested, that even the lowest savages now living 
possess words for body and soul.”’ All, too, believe in the immortality of 
the soul. In the discovery of the soul, language reveals three steps. First, 
‘*Man came to speak about a soul, or, more correctly, about a breath,” as 
that was what seemed to leave the body at death. Second, The word 
breath was used, not only for the breath which had left the body, but like- 
wise for all that formerly existed in the breathing body, the feelings, the per- 
ceptions, the conceptions, and that wonderful network of intellectual 
threads which constituted the man such as he was in life. All this depended 
on the breath. It certainly was seen to have departed at the same time with 
the breath. The third step was equally natural, though it soon led into a 
wilderness of imaginations. If the breath with all that belonged to it had 
departed, then it must exist somewhere after its departure, and that some- 
where, though utterly unknown and unknowable, was soon painted in all 
the colors that love, fear, and hope could supply. Thus it was the depart- 
ing breath which suggested the idea of the soul, ‘and it was by dropping 
what seemed material even in this airy breath, that there remained the first 
vague and imperfect concept of what we call the soul.’ 'This was then de- 
veloped, as was the concept of God, by the further abstraction of the mate- 
rial. All this is illustrated in Lecture ix by references to the ‘* Funeral 
Ceremonies ”’ of India, of Greece, of Rome, and of various savage tribes. 
These ceremonies are ‘‘full of indications of deep sentiment and even of 
exalted thought about death and life after death.”? Lecture x, considering the 
question, ‘‘ What was Thought about the Departed ?” shows, that they were 
believed to exist; that they were supposed to live in an invisible realm, or in 
a lower world, or in the west; that it was held generally that their condi- 
tion was determined by their earthly lives; and that it was thought by many 
that they were conscious of what was passing on earth. Lecture xi sets 
forth how Homer failed to represent the popular view as to the hereafter of 
the soul; how this is revealed in the post-Homeric poems; and how the 
philosophers taught a higher doctrine, not only that the departed soul was 
with the blest on high, but that it had been delivered from the body and 
returned to its preéxistent and eternal condition. Lecture xii sums up 
results. ‘‘ Man, if left to himself, has everywhere arrived at the conviction 
that there is something in manor of man besides the material body.’’ Lec- 
ture xiii treats of the oneness of the divine and the human. The immate- 
rial in man isGod. The worship of the spirits of ancestors would suggest 
this. Apotheosis illustrates it. The belief in divine powers called Daimones 
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further exemplifies it. Man being possessed by his daimon was at last iden- 
tified with it. Thus, specially among the Greeks, was bridged the chasm 
between the divine and the human. In the case of the Jews it was different. 
‘They did not believe in the utter destruction of the soul; but, on the 
other hand, their idea of life after death was hardly that of life at all.” It 
was, however, among them that we witness the strongest reaction. A Jew 
was the founder of Christianity ; and it was the founder of Christianity who 
taught, not that He only was divine, but that all might become so in Him. 
Hence, Christianity is the truest expression of natural religion; but it is 
only natural religion: it is the truth of all religions; the most spiritual 
result of that universal and inevitable evolution and abstraction of the spir- 
itual from the material, that search for the infinite in the finite, the history 
of which we have been studying. 

The aim of Theosophical Religion and of the whole four volumes is well 
stated in the author’s own words: ‘* My first course was meant as an intro- 
duction, fixing the historical standpoint from which religions should be 
studied, and giving certain definitions on which there ought to be no 
misunderstanding between teachers and hearers. Then taking a survey of 
the enormous mass of religious thought that lies before the eyes of the his- 
torian in chaotic confusion, I tried to show that there were in it two princi- 
pal currents, one representing the search after something more than finite or 
phenomenal in nature, which I called Physical Religion, the other represent- 
ing the search after something more than finite or phenomenal in the soul of 
man, Anthropological Religion. In this my last course, it has been my chief 
endeavor to show how these two currents always strive to meet and do meet 
in the end in what has been called Theosophy or Psychological Religion, 
helping us to the perception of the essential unity of the soul with God. 
Both this striving to meet and the final union have found, [ think, their 
most perfect expression in Christianity. The striving of the soul to meet 
God is expressed in the Love of God, on which hang all the Laws and the 
Prophets; the final union is expressed in our being in the true sense of the 
word, the sons of God. That sonship may be obtained by different ways, 
by none so truly as what Master Eckart called the surrender of our will to 
the Will of God.’’ 

All this is worked out thus: Lec. iemphasizes again the importance of 
the historical study of religions, and states as its chief advantage that ‘ it 
brings out what is essential in Christ’s teaching, and discovers the strong 
rock on which the Christian as well as every other religion must be founded.’ 
Lec. ii discusses the *‘ True Value of the Sacred Books.”’ Lec. iii takes up 
‘* The Historical Relationship of Ancient Religions and Philosophies,” and 
vindicates the autochthonous character of both Indian and Greek philosophy. 

Having thus prepared the way for the main discussion by a review and 
criticism of the sources, the author proceeds in Lec. iv to develop the ‘ Re. 
lation of Psychological to Physical and Anthropological Religion.”? In une 
folding this it is necessary to trace the natural longing of the soul for union 
with God. This is brought out in Lec. v, on the ‘‘ Journey of the Soul after 
Death,’’ numerous passages from the Upanishads being cited descriptive of 
the soul’s quest for God. Lec. vi pursues the same course with the ‘‘ Escha- 
tology of the Avesta.’? Lec. vii discusses the ‘‘ Eschatology of Plato.” 
Lee. viii gives the ‘‘ Vedanta Doctrine of True Immortality.’? Unlike all 
other religions, it denies the personality of God and holds, not to an immor- 
tality with Him, but to an immortality in Him. Lec. ix is an interesting and 
clear account of the Vedanta philosophy, which is pure pantheism. It 
teaches more than that the soul becomes Brahman, it is Brahman. Not 
yearning after God, therefore, but knowledge that we are God is the essen- 
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tial. ‘‘I doubt whether Natural Religion can reach or has ever reached a 
higher point.”’ Lec. x treats of the two schools of the Vedanta. Lec. xi 
compares the Vedanta philosophy with Suffeism, and thus makes more con- 
spicuous the pantheism of the former. Lec. xii takes up the ‘* Logos.” As 
the Vedanta philosophy differed from other religions in conceiving of the 
soul and God as one, so Judaism differed from them in scarcely conceiving 
of an approach to Jehovah. A connecting link, however, between God and 
the soul was formed even by them, and this link was the Logos. The his- 
torical antecedents of the Logos doctrine are traced. The argument is then 
worked out as follows: ‘Is the Reason or the Logos in the world nothing 
but a name, a mere generalization or abstraction, or is it a real power, and, if 
so, whose power is it? If the Klamaths, a tribe of Red Indians, declared 
that the world was thought and willed by the Old One on high, the Greeks 
went only one step further in maintaining that this thought of the Supreme 
Being, this Logos, as they called it, was the issue, the offspring, the Son of 
God, and that it consisted of the logoi or ideas, or, as we now say, the types 
of all created things. The highest of these types being the type of manhood, 
the Alexandrian fathers of the Church in calling Christ the Logos or the 
Word or the Son of God, were bestowing the highest predicate which they 
possessed in their vocabulary on Christ, in whom they believed that the 
divine thought of manhood had been realized in all its fullness.”’ Lee. xiii 
traces the development of this idea in Alexandrian Christianity. Lec. xiv 
introduces the doctrine of the Logos into the Latin Church through Diony- 
sius the Areopagite. Lec. xv develops it in Mystic Christianity. 

On this conclusion of the whole argument we make the following criti- 
cisms: 1. It is, and it admits that it is, subversive of the doctrine of the In- 
carnation as generally understood. 2. We are disposed to think with West- 
cott and Harnack that the Logos of St. John has little more than its name in 
common with the Logos of Philo and of Greece, and that its human proto- 
type is rather to be found in the Wisdom of the Old Testament. 3. Be this 
as it may, how came the Alexandrian fathers to believe that the divine 
thought of manhood had been realized in Christ in all its fullness? Was it 
not a miracle that they should have recognized Him as such a being? Was 
it not even a greater miracle that He should have been such a being ? 

On this important work as a whole, thus imperfectly outlined, the following 
criticisms are offered: 

I. Style-—The author in his Preface calls attention to the chief defect, 
perhaps the chief characteristic. ‘‘ In lecturing before an academic audience, 
I felt in duty bound to make my meaning as clear as possible, even at the 
risk of becoming tedious in driving the nail home more than once.”’ He is 
always clear, but he is often tedious. 

Il. Spirit.—There is not that impartiality and tolerance which are so 
strongly and so rightly insisted on. Special pleading, gross exaggeration, 
even glaring and inexcusable misstatement are met with. The author can 
scarcely mention believers in the miraculous or the supernatural without 
inveighing against them. ‘‘ Every educated, every serious-minded person 
knows” that the descent of Jehovah on Mt. Sinai, as described in Exodus, 
and His carrying down the heavy tables of stone to hand them to Moses, 
‘*must not, nay, cannot, be taken, without irreverence, in a literal sense.’’ 
This is but one of many examples. 

III. Conclusions.—1. The work is of great value in proving that men 
every where have believed in the God of nature and in the soul of man, and 
that there has been much longing for the union of the two. Positivism and 
Materialism may not have been demonstrated to be false; they have, at 
least, been proved to be so unnatural as to be only sporadically possible. 
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2. The purpose of these lectures, namely, to show that there is no supernat- 
ural religion, and that there is no need of any, is: 

a. Evil. Itis true that if there were no natural religion, there could be 
no supernatural religion. Man must be the religious animal, if God is per- 
sonally to communicate with him. No tendency of the age, however, is more 
dangerous, more Satanic, than the tendency to proclaim natural religion suf- 
ficient. This would be so, even if, as Miiller claims, natural religion taught 
‘all that needs to be known, all that can be known, as to God, as to the im- 
mortality of the soul, as to a future retribution.’’ It teaches nothing of the 
way of salvation ; though, as Miiller has strangely overlooked, it does affirm, 
in propitiatory offerings almost the world over, a universal longing and de- 
mand for ‘tthe Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of the world.” In- 
deed, the highest achievement of natural religion, even when enforced and 
applied supernaturally by the Spirit of truth, is to cause men to feel that they 
are under condemnation, and then to leave them “ without excuse” and 
‘* without hope.” 

b. Prof. Miiller’s claim, however, is not sustained. It is not true that 
natural religion teaches all that needs to be known, all that can be known, 
as to God, as to immortality, as to a future retribution. 

a. Prof. Miiller has simply denied the possibility of a supernatural rev- 
elation and of the miraculous. He has not adduced one argument. He has 
proved that ‘‘ the outward world ” is divine, which no intelligent believer in 
supernatural revelation questions. He has then claimed that because noth- 
ing can be higher than divine and nature is divine, there cannot be the super- 
natural. He hasstrangely, one is almost tempted to say willfully, overlooked 
the fact that the point is not as to the divine immanence, but as to how God 
manifests Himself. The natural is as divine as the supernatural. The 
miraculous violates nature no more than does the natural. In the former, 
however, God puts His own hand directly to the work to be effected, and at 
the time when His providence has made the place and raised the demand even 
in nature for such personal interposition; in the latter, He puts His hand on 
natural forces, second causes, instruments, and does His work through them. 
The only question, therefore, concerns the method of divine manifestation ; 
and until Prof. Miiller has grasped that this is the point at issue, any asser- 
tions of his on the general subject are worthless. 

&. Neither is it true that man needs no fuller revelation than that of 
nature. Socrates closed his ‘‘ Apology ” with the words: ‘* The hour of de- 
parture has arrived, and we go our ways—I to die and you to live. Which 
is better, God only knows.”’ As Paul looked forward to death, he exclaimed, 
“T have a desire to depart and be with Christ; for it is very far better.” 
Who does not see that with reference to even the highest natural religion, 
‘immortality has still been brought to light through the Gospel ?”? Before 
it was at best only a vague hope, now it is a glorious certainty. And is it 
not also true that if we would know God, Christ must reveal Him? Indeed, 
to be ‘* without Christ ”’ is to be ‘* without God.’’ History testifies to noth- 
ing more clearly than to this, that the world by its own wisdom knows not 
God in any satisfying sense. 

8. Even should we admit, however, the author’s claim that natural religion 
teaches all that needs to be known and can be known as to God and immor- 
tality and retribution, it would not follow that natural religion is all that he 
believes himself to have made it out to be. His ‘ historical argument” is 
defective throughout. We have space to mention only the following : 

a. The interpretation of many facts seems fanciful rather than historical. 
Ancestors may have come to be worshiped as we are told that they did in 
Anthropological Religion (p. 284) ; but with reference to this and'many other 
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explanations offered, the question presses itself, How do we know that this 
was so? Still more fanciful are the attempts to spiritualize away the mirac- 
ulous. 

b. Important but inconvenient facts are in more than one instance denied. 
It is not true that the Jews had lower views of the immortality of the soul 
than other nations. On the contrary, ‘ throughout the Old Testament the 
highest views ” (if we except the New Testament) ‘are presented of the 
nature and destiny of men’ (Hodge). It is not true that the Pentateuch 
does not give an accurate picture of the thought of Moses and his contem- 
poraries because, as ‘there was no alphabetic writing before the seventh 
century B.C., it could not have been written until many hundred years after 
Moses.’’ Whatever the kind of writing, we know from Ex. xvii. 14, that at 
the date which this passage claims for itself a book of historical records was 
already familiar. To get over this fact, we must admit the errancy as well 
as the late origin of the Pentateuch. Moreover, on the high authority of 
Prof. Sayce, we are able to maintain as a matter of certain knowledge that 
one hundred and fifty years before the time of Moses, a constant correspond- 
ence was going on between Egypt, Palestine and Babylon, of which the 
original autographs are in our possession. Neither is it true that Christ 
condemned belief in the miraculous. 

c. It is not proved that even in the Veda the progress was from polythe- 
ism to monotheism, Many passages might be adduced to show that it was 
the other way. The analogy of the Avestan religion, not to speak of that 
of the Hebrews, would seem to strengthen this conclusion. We cannot help 
believing on historical grounds that Prof. Miiller is so under the influence of 
his theory that it has caused him often to see the facts in inverse order, and 
thus to record, not what was, but what he thinks should have been. 

d. His theory is based on a false theory of knowledge. All knowledge, in 
order to be knowledge, must pass through the gate of the senses. Whatever 
claims to have entered by the gate of reason even must be rejected, unless it 
can be shown that it has first come in through the senses. We know the in- 
finite because we actually feel it and are brought into contact with it. It is 
sufficient merely to point out this sensationalism or, as Dr. Dabney would 
say, ‘* sensualism.”’ 

e. The whole discussion is vitiated by the sense given to the word “ infinite.”’ 
It isdefined merely as that which transcends our senses and reason, and it is re- 
peatedly interchanged with the words ‘* invisible’? and ‘ indefinite.”” These, 
however, are not the infinite. That is the absolutely illimitable, a totally dif- 
ferent thing, one which cannot be derived from any number of finite sensations, 
and no creature can have more than a finite number. Moreover, sensation 
zannot account for the mind’s affirmation, not merely that there is an infi- 
nite, but that there must be one. Sensation can give the fact; it cannot 
give the necessity of the fact. Thus our belief in illimitable space and illim- 
itable time and an infinite God cannot be due to sensation. It must be a 
priori and innate. 

Jf. The theory is inadequate to account for the phenomena of religion. It 
does not explain moral obligation. Sensation can give us what ought to be 
no more than what must be. Neither does the theory explain the ideas of 
sin and guilt. How did men come to identify the power revealed in nature 
with the power revealed in conscience? Why did they then regard them- 
selves as under obligation to the power revealed, we may say in the hurri- 
cane? Especially why did they conceive of themselves as in a relation of 
disharmony with this power ? Neither is there an adequate explanation of 
how the powers of nature came to be regarded as personal, or why any of 
them, even for a time, should have been looked on as the one God. To speak 
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of the storm wind as “ the beater ”’ does not make it personal. One who so 
speaks of it must have had the idea of a supreme person. Thus the theory 
assumes what it is called in to explain. 

g. Be all this not so, however, the argument gives way as a chain with a 
defective link at what is called ‘the step in the dark”? from devahood to 
Godhood. This step in the dark is the one of all others on which light is 
needed. It is like “‘ the missing link ’’ of those who would evolve the mind 
of man from matter. The distance between even the superhuman and the 
divine is infinite. How did man rise from the former to the latter? The 
record of this out, all the history that is given becomes valueless. 

h. Indeed, even up to this point the argument rests on a false principle. 
Thought and language are not identical ; they are not even inseparable (vid. 
the review of Natural Reliyion in January number, 1891). Granting that 
“if fire was to be named at all, it could be named only as an agent,” it 
would not follow that men could and did think only thus. They often think 
more or better than they can say. Allowing, however, that we can think 
only as we must speak; that we cannot name an action and not conceive an 
agent; and, therefore, that Kant’s category of causality is ‘‘ simply the inside 
of language; ”’ it does not follow, from the author’s standpoint, that the agent 
of whom we must think and speak exists. Even Kant regarded his catego- 
ries as but ‘* forms in the mind.”’ To get objective reality he had to fall back 
on the practical reason. 

i. The practical reason, however, even if through its moral judgments 
alone we can reach reality, is inconsistent with the relation in which God is 
assumed by Miiller to stand to the world. ‘‘ If there can be nothing more 
or less miraculous in nature or in history,’’ then God and the world are one, 
and so God cannot be a person; but this the practical reason insists that He 
is. This, too, even according to Miiller, natural religion teaches Him to be. 
It holds that ‘‘God would be nothing, unless He was at least a self, at least 
a self-conscious agent, or a person, in the highest sense which that word con- 
veys to ourselves.’’ Could anything be more inconsistent with the author’s 
pantheistic conception ? 

Thus the crowning work of his life, which aims to show the impossibility, 
because the uselessness, of supernatural religion, only exposes the incon- 
sistency of such natural religion as would develop itself without the guidance 
of supernatural revelation. 

Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


THE GENESIS AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. The L. P. Stone Lectures for 
1892 at Princeton Theological Seminary, New Jersey. By the Rev. S. H. 
KELxLoaa@, D.D., of Toronto, Canada. New York and London: Macmil- 
lan & Co., 1892. 12mo, pp. 275. 


This isa ripe sheaf gathered by a skillful hand from a wide and fruitful 
field. It consists of eight lectures delivered by the Rev. Dr. Kellogg on 
the L. P. Stone Foundation in the Theological Seminary at Princeton. 
The subject of which it treats is of vital interest at the present day, and Dr. 
Kellogg is specially qualified to discuss it in an able and satisfactory manner. 
He has certainly done his work well, and we do not wonder that the delivery 
of these lectures elicited earnest attention at Princeton. 

The general subject of comparative religion has received special attention 
during recent years. Many able scholars, who pay little heed to the super- 
natural elements in Christianity, are working diligently in this field. Not a 
few of these scholars are setting forth conclusions which virtually reduce all 
forms of religion to the same level. The result is that Christianity is un- 
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crowned, and her glory shared with other systems. She may be more excel- 

lent in degree, but is no longer to be regarded as different in kind. All 
forms of religious belief are measurably true, and the Christian system can 
only claim to have the largest amount of truth. The Christian apologete 
has a very important task to perform in this connection. He cannot afford 
to ignore the discussions in comparative religion, for if he does his assailant 
may find him unprepared to resist assault. If he is to defend Christianity 
effectively, if he is to interpret other religions accurately, and if he is to 
commend his work at other points to the students of comparative religion, 
he must give earnest attention to his own special task in this field. It is re- 
freshing, therefore, to find such a competent writer as our author dealing 
with the special question of the origin of religion in such a scholarly way, 
and with such an intelligent sympathy. The tone and spirit, as well as the 
standpoint of these lectures, are greatly to our liking. 

The first lecture undertakes the difficult task of defining ‘ Religion.”? To 
pave the way for the definition our author presents, the definitions of Spinoza, 
Kant, Fichte, Réville, Flint, Feuerbach, Gruppe, Goethe, Teichmiiller, 
Schleiermacher, Hegel, Caird and Miiller are discussed, and in several cases 
they are acutely criticised. The following is the definition which our author 
prefers : ‘‘ Religion essentialy consistsin man’s apprehension of his relation to 
an invisible power or powers, able to influence his destiny, to which he is 
necessarily subject, together with the feelings, desires and actions which this 
apprehension calls forth ” (p. 21). Taken asa descriptive definition, this may 
be regarded as much more adequate than any of those criticised by our au- 
thor. Its chief merit lies in the fact that on the subjective side it makes 
religion a complex experience, involving all the elements of man’s nature. 
Its defect, perhaps, pertains to the view which it presents of religion on the 
objective side. Whether the object of religion is to be regarded as a power 
or a person, as a set of powers or a number of persons, is a question which 
seems to us at least a debatable one. Our author, of course, is only giving a 
descriptive definition which will embrace earlier Buddhism. Perhaps it 
might be as well to admit that Buddhism is not strictly a religion at all on 
the objective side. 

The second lecture deals with the animistic and fetichistic theories of re- 
ligion. ‘The field here is a very wide one, and our author has succeeded in 
condensing the discussion with a good deal of skill. At the outset several 
pages are devoted to the consideration of the theory of natural descent in its 
bearing upon man’s relation to the truth. In these pages there are some 
things with which we could not agree, alike on scientific and Biblicai grounds 
(see pp. 32-35), and we almost regret that our author introduced the question 
where it was not absolutely necessary, and where it was impossible to discuss 
it at such length as its delicacy and difficulty require. But we hasten to add 
that the main work of this lecture is exceedingly well done. The various 
defects of animism and fetichism, as general theories to account for the gen- 
esis of religion, are uncovered with much ability and clearness. 

The third lecture takes up Herbert Spencer’s peculiar theory of the origin of 
religion, and undertakes to estimate it in a careful manner. This theory 
consists in a combination of the belief in ghosts and ancestor-worship among 
primitive men. The statement of this theory made by our author is good, 
and very fair every way, and the criticism leaves little to be desired. One or 
two points might have been pressed more fully, perhaps, though we must not 
forget that the limits of a single lecture really made this impossible. 

The fourth lecture introduces us to Max Miiller, and finds our author ona 
favorite field where he is at home. In both exposition and criticism this is 
one of the very best lectures in the course. Our author’s long residence 
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in India as a missionary prepares him to be a qualified critic of the great 
translator of the sacred books of the East. Miiller’s definition of religion, 
his psychological views, his philosophy of the infinite, and his doctrine of 
causation, are all handled with much ability. Then Miiller’s theory of the 
origin and growth of religion is found wanting, by showing that the Indo- 
Aryan religion is not primitive, that the history and order of religious devel- 
opment in India do not support the theory, and that it virtually confounds 
monotheism with pantheism. Miiller’s henotheism, therefore, does not suf- 
fice. 

The fifth lecture unfolds our author’s own view of the origin of religion. 
This view sets forth two main factors involved in the genesis of religion. 
One is subjective, the other objective. The former is found in man’s constitu- 
tion, the latter in a revelation of God. Concerning the first of these factors 
our author maintains that man has by nature a religious faculty. This is 
proved by the universality of religion, by the universal sense of dependence, 
by the laws of thought, and the dictates of conscience. The objection that 
races are devoid of religion is fully answered, and the contention that there 
are some atheists is shown to have no weight. This entire discussion is emi- 
nently satisfactory. In regard to the objective factor our author finds proof 
of a revelation of God in the spontaneous, universal, strong and persistent 
nature of religious beliefs. Even Buddhism is unaccountable if there be no 
revelation, and the denial of some sort of revelation logically leads to uni- 
versal nescience., Our author also shows the various ways in which this 
revelation is made—in conscience, in the mind, and in the universe. We 
wish our author had been a little clearer in the explanation of the view he 
takes of the nature of the revelation of God which constitutes the objective 
factor in the genesis of religion, and in distinguishing between the part that 
revelation plays in the origin and in the preservation of religious belief. We 
wish also that our author had made it clear whether he means a distinctly 
objective revelation, supernatural in its nature, or merely a natural revela- 
tion made in and through the nature of man. This, we are aware, is a diffi- 
cult and perplexing question, and it was scarcely possible to do it justice in 
less than half a lecture, but it has always seemed to us to be of the greatest 
importance, in discussing our author’s theme, to point out as clearly as pos- 
sible the function of revelation in generating and perpetuating religious 
belief. With the author’s general position, however, we are in hearty sym- 
pathy. 

In the sixth lecture we have an interesting discussion of the part which 
sin has played as a factor in the development of religion. Our author takes 
the position that monotheism, not polytheism, was the starting point of the 
development of religion, and in this connection the significance of sin as a 
dark, sad fact isconsidered. By reason of sin the development is abnormal, 
and on this account it is unscientific to ignore the workings of sin, as so 
many do, in the accounts given of religious development. The danger of pan- 
theism is here pointed out, and the tendency of sin is shown to be such as to 
render self-improvement of the race impossible. This chapter is fresh and 
forcible, and is a rebuke of not a few recent writers. 

The seventh lecture contains a careful study of the facts of the history of 
religion in order to discover what the order of religious development has ac- 
tually been. The religions of Egypt, India, Persia, Babylon, China, West 
Africa and Europe are all reviewed in a brief but comprehensive way, and 
the conclusion well established that the primitive form of religious belief was 
monotheistic, and that the law of development has been degradation. 

The last lecture very properly considers Shemitic monotheism. The aim 
of this lecture is to show that Hebrew monotheism cannot be a merely nat- 
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ural development, and that monotheism among the Shemites is not a gradual 
evolution from some other form of religious belief. Our author also shows 
that historical monotheism and supernatural revelation subsist side by side, 
and that Hebrew monotheism is not the product of Shemitic genius, but re- 
sults from the supernatural inworking in individuals of that selected nation 
of the Spirit of one living and true God. On account of sin the natural 
tendency of men has been to fall away from monotheism; and the glory of 
the Hebrew nation and of Christianity is that supernatural intervention has 
preserved, perpetuated and expanded original monotheistic belief. This lec- 
ture is fruitful and suggestive in the light of certain modern critical theories 
which are founded on an evolutionary theory of the development of all re- 
ligions. 

To sum up, we repeat what has already been said more than once, that this 
is a sound and able course of lectures, and that except in a few minor points 
we can heartily agree with our author’s views. One regrets that this course 
of lectures did not allow of a fuller treatment of the subjectin hand. A lec- 
ture devoted to those subtle Hegelian theories which explain the origin of 
religious belief from the fact that in the human spirit God first reaches self- 
consciousness, so that the divine self-consciousness is man’s consciousness of 
God, would have made the discussion more complete. But we thank our 
author for what he has given us, and only wish for more. Wealso congratu- 
late Princeton Seminary that it can provide such special lectures as these for 
its students, and are sure that the students must derive lasting benefit there- 
from. 

Louisville, Ky. FRANCIS R. BEATTIE. 


THE DISTINCTIVE MESSAGES OF THE OLD RELIGIONS. By the Rev. 
GEORGE MATHESON, D.D. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., 
1898. 12m0, pp. Vii, 342. 


Dr. Matheson is a suggestive writer, and whatever he puts forth reveals 
the touch of a literary master. In this volume he has entered upon the con- 
sideration of comparative religion, and be has treated the subject with 
characteristic originality. He takes up the prominent ancient religions and 
summarizes, or rather differentiates, the special message which each has 
given tothe world. His purpose is not chiefly historical or philosophic or 
critical, but rather pictorial. In his own language, the design of the book 
‘*is not to describe the old religions, but to photograph their spirit.”” The 
picturesque figure of a photographic presentation of the spirit of the old 
religions suggests what seems to be a manifest defect of the author’s treat- 
ment of his theme. The results of the photographic process appear rather to 
reflect the spirit of the man behind the camera than the spirit of the religions 
which he seeks to photograph. His own conception, which is highly ideal 
and somewhat disproportionate, seems to have been stamped upon the re- 
ligion as its distinctive message, and much which would be of value in the 
treatment of the subject seems to have been sacrificed in the interests of a 
striking and vivid portrayal of what is conceived to be the supreme spiritual 
contribution of each religion to the world’s thought. A sense of disappoint- 
ment attends the consideration of the one central and supreme idea which is 
identified with each religious faith. When this single point has been fixed 
upon, it is made the literary and artistic foreground of the whole treatment 
of the theme, and an impression of serious and strained disproportion is left 
upon the mind. 

We wish also that there had been more strength and definiteness to the 
author’s references to Christianity and its transcendent significance as com- 
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pared with these old ethnic faiths. To be sure, he summarizes in an ad- 
mirable chapter at the end of the book the comprehensiveness of the all- 
inclusive message of Christianity as compared with the partial messages of 
other religions, and yet his references to Christianity are hardly more en- 
thusiastic and appreciative than his references to other religions, and 
there seems to be a lack of tone, which leaves Christianity quite too near the 
level of other religions. Why Dr. Matheson, with his splendid faith in 
Christianity, and his grasp of its unique and supreme glories, should not 
refer to it with more glow and appreciation is somewhat puzzling. We are 
constrained to think that the accomplished author has presented the spiritual 
contribution of ancient religions to the world’s thought in a brilliant but 
somewhat misleading form. He has placed far too high an estimate upon 
the value of ethnic religions to the world, and has idealized their helpfulness 
to the souls of men. The rich subjective contributions of his own religious 
instinct have clothed the grim and unsightly realities of the old classical and 
ethnic religions with a beauty and worth which is far beyond their deserts. 
His book is a poem on comparative religion, and he has not failed to avail 
himself of the privileges of poetic license. Then again, one feels in reading 
the book as if Christianity were regarded as simply a filling out of the imper- 
fections of preceding religions, or merely an improvement upon them. The 
unique connection between it and Judaism as a preparation for Christianity 
and a typical anticipation of it, seems to have been quietly ignored, and Juda- 
ism is classed with other religions, and Christianity is placed in similar rela- 
tions to them all. It has absorbed them and made them in their distinctive 
messages a part of itself. It is the consummation of them all. 

That Christianity contains whatever was good or helpful in the old 
religions need not be disputed, but it is infinitely more than the consumma- 
tion of what has preceded. It is a direct, independent revelation from 
heaven, and comes to man through instrumentalities divinely chosen and 
commissioned and inspired for its transmission. It is of God in a sense which 
can be said of no other religion, except its typical counterpart, Judaism. 
If Christianity ever gathers the disciples of other religions into its fold, it 
will be not by absorption, but my making them new creatures in Christ Jesus. 
Its ‘‘ manifold wisdom ”’ is not the gathered treasures of ancient religions, 
but rather the ‘“‘ manifold wisdom of God.’? The genius of its form and 
substance, and the secret of its supremacy is not evolution, but supernatural 
revelation. God said, ‘‘ Let there be light.”’ 

Having indicated what seems to be an apparent defect in the spirit and 
tone of the book, we must acknowledge that it has the stamp of the author’s 
broad culture, and the touch of his literary art, and if these studies of the 
old religions are read with a mental protest against the urfreality which 
clings to them, we can promise the reader much enjoyment in the literary 
freshness and mental vigor of the author’s style. 

Beirut, Syria. JAMES 8S. DENNIs. 


PREORGANIC EVOLUTION AND THE BIBLICAL IDEA OF Gop. An Expo- 
sition and a Criticism. By CHARLES CHAPMAN, LL.D., Principal of 
Western College, Plymouth. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1891. 12mo, pp. 300. 


In this beautifully printed treatise an earnest thinker of the Evolutionist 
school—a sincere admirer and disciple of Mr. Herbert Spencer—expounds, 
criticises and qualifies the doctrine of his master concerning God. Dr. 
Chapman finds a great difference between that positivist theory of evolution 
taught by such writers as Vogt, Biichner and Hiickel, which represents the 
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universe as merely an ‘eternal series of phenomenal changes ”’ and discovers 
no origin or cause for these changes except in the changes themselves, and 
the theory of Spencer and other English thinkers, who assert that there is an 
eternal but unknowable Reality which manifests itself in physical and in 
psychical phenomena. ‘ Spencerism is,” says Dr. Chapman, “‘ in the promi- 
nence given to the unseen base of things, as far as can be from positivism. 
The transcendental ontology is a perpetual rebuke to the superficial common- 
places of the Positivist school. The assured Reality, the transcendence and 
immanence, of a Primordial Cause, is the basis of the system ; and a philos- 
ophy of the sequence and coordination of effects is the superstructure.” 
This view of the Spencerian philosophy emphasizes the idea of an under- 
lying Reality more than Mr. Spencer himself does; for his chief thought is 
that only phenomena can be known, and the Associationalist principles which 
dominate his reasonings leave us no ground to believe in any such Reality. 
An Associationalist has no more right to speak of a substrate of phenomena 
than a Kantian has to assert the external existence of material objects. 
Spencer’s admission of a source and ground of change is: an unwilling and 
inadequate concession to the dictates of common sense. Yet he makes the 
admission, and even professes a kind of awe in the presence of the Great 
Unknown. 

Principal Chapman, interpreting Spencer, declares that ‘‘ there exists 
One Eternal Reality, Cause, or Power, beneath and beyond and in all 
phenomenal forms of existence, whether they be mental or material ;’’ and 
also that this belief ‘is a root conception of the human intellect—a primary 
datum of consciousness—the very foundation of all sound thinking—and an 
essential condition to the construction of any enduring system of philosophy.”’ 
‘** What we, in ordinary language, call Matter, Motion and Force, in the sen- 
sible forms of mechanical pressure or chemical action, are to be interpreted 
simply and solely as the manifestations—the outward phenomenal expressions 
—of the one mysterious Reality..... Nor is this relation between the 
Eternal Reality and phenomena confined to the material world; the fleeting 
states compassing the human mind, together with the laws which regulate 
the succession and association of ideas, have, as their noumenal origin, 
the self-same Reality.” ‘‘ Evolution is the order assumed by the Eternal 
Reality in its manifestations,” so that, in discussing Spencer, we can as 
little dispense with this Reality, as we could with the root of a tree in ex- 
pounding whatatreeis. It istrue that Spencer restricts evolution proper ‘‘ to 
the passage of organic forms from a primal organic form ; but he practically 
extends it over the whole region of inorganic change, and virtually makes 
his treatment of the subject to include certain representations concerning 
the Original @ause of all existence and change.’’ Dr. Chapman does not at all 
question Spencer’s theory that the universe, organic and inorganic, is the 
result of a process of differentiation from a state of original simplicity and 
homogeneity into a condition of complexity and heterogeneity. Let there 
be matter in the shape of an infinite cloud of atoms, all moving at the same 
rate and in the same direction together, and all absolutely equal and alike 
and barely distinguishable from mathematical points; and let any two of 
these atoms be brought together so as to form a molecule and to disturb the 
motion of the rest. At once a process of combination and development 
begins, whereby the great cosmic nebula, without any external guidance or 
control, gradually transforms itself into worlds and finally originates forms 
of vegetable and of animal life, in every star and planet. 

But Dr. Chapman contends that Mr. Spencer, on his own principles, is 
bound to attribute more to the Primal Reality than he has done—because 
though that Reality may be unknown in its own absolute nature, yet its 
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nature as a cause is revealed in the universe. The primordial atomic forms 
of expression—the minima of simplicity with which evolution began—had 
no antecedent phenomenal forms out of which they sprang, but were the 
first, the immediate, expressions of that One Power; they do not come by 
natural law; ‘‘ they are in the strictest theological sense miracles, the imme- 
diate effect of omnipotence.’? Then, further, the kind of differentiation 
manifested by the universe indicates wisdom in the cause or ground of exist- 
ence, and in fact calls for a personal being—God. These positions are argued 
at great length and with much acuteness. Every one who has faith in the 
Spencerian philosophy should read this treatise of Chapman and its plea for 
a personal God. The argument of the book is clear and logical, quite as 
much soas that of Mr. Spencer himself; and indeed shows that the admis- 
sions of Spencer are fatal to his doctrine of Agnosticism. 

At the same time we are surprised that Principal Chapman does not see 
that his argument tends to undermine the theory of evolution. If the first 
creation of atoms and their motion was a miracle, and the commencement of 
their differentiation an act of special providence, why must we exclude divine 
interference from the subsequent history of the universe? Why may we 
not prefer a doctrine of creational development to that of evolution, and 
believe, with the Bible, that the Lord successively put forth His power in 
different great constructive operations? To ussuch a theory seems both 
reasonable and Scriptural. But evolution—especially that of the vegetable 
from the mineral, of the animal from the vegetable, and of man from the 
animal—is for us‘a wild, irrational hypothesis. This is the doctrine of 
Spencer and of Chapman; and it is the only evolution that can fairly claim 
the name. The theory that this orderly universe has resulted from the * per- 
sistent force” of atoms in motion has the merit of simplicity, but is far too 
simple to account for the facts. There is a difference between saying that all 
things are governed by law and saying that all things can be accounted for 
by this one law. Simple theories, when they are boldly asserted and skill- 
fully elaborated, are apt to obtain currency ; and evolution to-day is a pop- 
ular doctrine. It has its basis in the fact, which should be recognized, that 
the principle of development is one of the laws or principles of the divine 
government. After it has impressed this truth upon philosophic thought, it 
is destined to pass away. And, among the agencies contributing to this 
result, we hope that this clear and logical treatise of Dr. Chapman may prove 
preéminently effective. 

New York. EDWARD JOHN HAMILTON. 


PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIANITY AND SKEPTICISM. Lessons from Twenty 
Years’ Experience in the Field of Christian Evidence. By the Rey. 
ALEX. J. HARRISON, B.D., Vicar of Lightcliffe, Evidential Missioner 
of the Church Parochial Mission Society, Lecturer of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1891. 
8vo, pp. xvii, 340. 


This book is the fruit of practical labors in defense of the faith. Its 
characteristics suggest the platform rather than the study. The Christian 
worker may look to it for practical suggestions, he will probably go elsewhere 
for final solution of the problems it treats. It partakes too largely of the 
nature of a manual for the Christian apologist, and gives too much that is 
autobiographical, to be, within such narrow limits, entirely satisfactory as a 
treatise against scepticism. The author divides his work into three books: 
1. ‘* To Christians and Skeptics.” 2. ‘* ToSkeptics and Christians.” 3, ‘‘Sum- 
mary of Experiences.”? To these he adds an Index, and about forty pages of 
Notes and Appendices. 
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A serious defect of the book is apparent in the author’s analysis of its con- 
tents—an utter lack of logical arrangement. The chapters are not wholly 
independent of each other, neither are they, woven into one logical system. 
About the same arguments against skepticism should be addressed to ‘* Skep- 
tics and Christians’ as to ‘‘ Christians and Skeptics,” however much we 
may change the emphasis in the two phrases. With such a division the 
author finds it sometimes necessary to introduce the same topic repeatedly, 
without using in the later discussions the conclusions reached in the earlier 
(pp. 6, 8-10, 87-89, 108, 104; also pp. 94, 151, 252, 254,275). Until the reader 
has turned the last leaf he is never sure but that he may be called upon to 
have it all over again with the skeptic, even on those points where he thought 
a decided victory was scored. Single arguments are presented tersely and 
often with great force, but there is no logical arrangement to grasp them in 
their unity and thus secure their cumulative effect. 

The author finds not a few of his apologetic difficulties rooted and grounded 
in current dogmatics, and he endeavors to clear the ground. He will not 
assert the eternity of future punishment (p. 175), nor deny future probation 
(p. 177). Calvinism he calls, “ for the most part a one-sided interpretation of 
an interpretation,” 7. e., of the Epistles of St. Paul (p. 286). The objection of 
naturalism to the possibility of God answering prayer; made on the ground of 
the immutability of law, he meets by supposing ‘laws of prayer.’’ From the 
nature of his argument it is to be presumed that these are of the same order as 
natural laws. He modestly declines the task of stating these laws (p. 243). 
But his great contention with prevalent dogmaties is in regard to the inspiration 
and infallibility of the Bible. He thinks that the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment writers and that of the Church to-day are identical, possibly also that of 
men of science (pp. 187, 247, 286). He is very sure that the Bible is not to be 
trusted in matters scientific, and raises a query as to the infallibility of the 
Old Testament on morals (p. 227). He is equally sure that the Bible is ‘* in- 
fallible for its purpose ’’ (p. 187). Of this his proof is hisassertion. Having 
rejected the opinion argument for the infallibility of all Scriptures drawn 
from the truth that God who spoke all these words cannot lie, his faith, in all 
that is either above or beyond the present, is left to stand by “‘ sheer assump- 
tion.”’ He sees that a denial of the infallibility of the Bible leads to a denial 
of the infallibility of Jesus, within the same sphere. He, too, was only ‘‘ in- 
fallible for the purpose of His incarnation” (pp. 188, 189, 281). A style 
almost brilliant for its grace and lucidity, and a fine Christian spirit running 
through all these discussions, do not redeem them from such faults as these. 

Philipsburg, Pa. EDGAR F. JOHNSTON. 


The Apology of the Christian Religion. Historically Regarded, with Ref- 
erence to Supernatural Revelation and Redemption. By Rev. James Mac- 
Gregor, D.D., Columbo Church, Oamaru; sometime Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology in the New College, Edinburgh; Author of Handbooks on 
Exodus and Galatians. Pp. 544. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George 
street, 1891.) We regret that we cannot give to this important work the ex- 
tended and thorough review that it merits. Unlike Hetherington’s ‘‘Apolo- 
getics of the Christian Faith,” it does not claim to be more than an “‘ Apology 
for the Christiaw Religion.’”? Nevertheless, though it aims to present only 
one line of defense, it has chosen that one which it believes to be the strong- 
est and which entitles it to be ‘‘ The Apology of the Christian Religion.” 
The author makes little reference to comparative apologetics. He does not 
dwell on the present power and influence of Christianity. He omits alto- 
gether the argument from its adaptation to man. He passes over the ‘‘ in- 
ternal evidence ’’ from its spiritual character, ‘‘ as not being producible in 
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the open court of the world’s judgment.” He relies for the vindication of 
our religion: 1. On what he calls its ‘* indirect evidence,” or the evidence 
from its diffusion. For instance, we find that in the second century Chris- 
tianity has, outwardly, ‘‘ overcome the world,” and, inwardly, ‘ has effected 
a new creation of mankind.”’ In view of its feeble beginning and the oppo- 
sition to it, how can we account for this save on the hypothesis that ‘‘ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself ?’’ 2. On what he calls the 
‘* direct external evidence ; that is to say, the evidence in open court of the 
world, that is producible, with reference to the claims of the religion.’’ This 
evidence he finds (a) in the ‘‘ Chief Cornerstone,” or Christ in the Gospel 
History; (6) in the ‘“‘ Foundation of the Apostles,” or the Resurrection ; 
(c) in the ** Foundation of the Prophets,” or the Old Testament. Unlike 
another recent apologetic work (that by Prof. Bruce, of Glasgow), this is 
written in the spirit of strong, I had almost said bitter, and yet most intelli- 
gent opposition to the Higher Criticism. Indeed, the strongest and most 
valuable part of the book is that on ‘* The Foundation of the Prophets,” in 
which the author shows the vital relation between the two Testaments, and 
30, in vindicating the earlier revelation, vindicates also the later. We can- 
not forbear quoting a sentence or two from this section: P. 416, ‘* He who 
would dispense with the Old Testament is in danger of losing, not only the 
preliminary instruction of Christianity, but Christianity itself;”’ p. 417, 
‘* The historical fact is, that the tendency of the disposition to abandon the 
Old Testament has been towards infidelity ;”’ p. 426, ‘*‘ The Old Testament is 
the fundamental act of legislation, the New is only the interpretation 
clause.’”’ ‘The style of the work is not perfect. If there were more periodic 
sentences the book would read more easily. Nevertheless it is, in the main, 
clear to him who thinks; it is enriched by a wealth of varied learning ; it 
abounds in comparisons as vigorous as they are original. Not a few preg- 
nant sentences occur; such as, ‘* Exegetical atomism is suicidal.’? We con- 
gratulate Dr. MacGregor, and all the more because, in apologetics, he claims 
to be only ‘‘a layman.’’—— Oriental Religions and Christianity. A Course 
of Lectures Delivered on the Ely Foundation before the Students of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, 1891. By Frank F. Ellinwood, D.D., 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A.; Lecturer on Comparative Religion in the University of the City 
of New York. Pp. xviii, 384. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892.) 
This is a book of which no one would have reason to be ashamed and of 
which its author has much reason to be proud. Indeed, how the senior Sec- 
retary of our Board of Foreign Missions, amid the manifold distracting and 
exhausting practical duties of his office, could have developed the scholarship 
or have made the time for the preparation of such a work isa marvel. The 
lectures are on ‘‘ The Need of Understanding the False Religions,” ‘‘ The 
Methods of the Early Church in Dealing with Heathenism,” ‘‘ The Succes- 
sive Developments of Hinduism,” ‘*‘ The Bhagawad Gita and the New Tes- 
tament,’’ ‘‘ Buddhism and Christianity,’’ ‘* Mohammedanism — Past and 
Present,’’ ‘* The Traces of a Primitive Monotheism,” “‘ Indirect Tribute of 
Heathen Systems to the Doctrines of the Bible,’ ‘‘ Ethical Tendencies of 
the Eastern and Western Philosophies,” and ‘‘ The Divine Supremacy of the 
Christian Faith.” In these lectures we find little to which to take exception, 
but we do find much tocommend. Our limits forbid even an enumeration 
of these excellences. We must mention, however, the author’s vindication 
of the importance of the study of comparative religion, the emphasis laid 
by him on the necessity of a candid spirit in this study, his fine distinction 
between charity and laxity, his lecture on ‘‘ The Indirect Tribute of Heathen 
Systems to the Doctrines of the Bible.’ and especially his establishment of 
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Christianity as the one true and the final religion. His treatment of the eth- 
ical tendencies of the Eastern and Western philosophies is also admirable. 
We wish that this book might be read by all missionaries. They need to 
know how corrupt heathenism is, and yet how many points of contact there 
are between it and the Gospel. We wish that these lectures might be read 
by all Christians at home. They need to know how many points of contact 
there are between heathenism and the Gospel, and yet how corrupt heathen- 
ism is and how utterly lost must those be whom it blinds.—— The Coming 
Religion. By Thomas Van Ness. Pp. 228. (Boston: Roberts Bros., 1893.) 
Assuming that three religions are at work in the world—the religion of Jesus, 
or the Gospel of Love; the religion of Science, or the Gospel of Evolution ; 
and the religion of Humanity, or the Gospel of Socialism—the writer pro- 
ceeds to characterize each one of them and then to show how their distinc- 
tive elements will combine to form the Final Religion. His discussion, 
though carried on in a clear and attractive style, is rendered almost absurd 
by its repeated denial of the manifestation of the supernatural in the course 
of nature, which religion presupposes, and by its utter unconsciousness of 
guilt, for the removal of which the final religion must provide. Moreover, 
the discussion is as gratuitous as it is absurd. The divine immanence which, 
according to the author, must be imported into Christianity from science, is 
taught in the Bible more clearly than it is implied in evolution ; and justice, 
as opposed to blind unselfishness, is not emphasized nearly so strongly by 
socialism as by the Gospel of Him who came to bear witness to the truth, and 
who died that God might be just and yet the justifier of all who should 
believe in Him. We are unable to understand how one who is never at a 
loss for Scriptural phrases in which to express un-Scriptural and even anti- 
Scriptural ideas, should quote as a socialistic saying that Christianity should 
adopt, Paul’s charge to the Thessalonians, ‘‘ If any will not work, neither 
shall he eat.’? We were aware that. Unitarians had emasculated many of our 
best hymns; we did not know, however, that they had extended this practice 
to the Bible until we found that Mr. Van Ness had quoted the words of Him who 
‘* spake as never man spake,”’ in Matt. xx. 28, as “ to give his life for many,”’ 
instead of ‘‘to give his life a ransom for many.’’——Modern Skepticism in 
Its Relations to Young Men. An Address by Mark Hopkins, LL.D. Pp. 39. 
(New York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers of 
Evangelical Literature.) We welcome this attractive booklet. Like every- 
thing that President Hopkins wrote, its style is beautifully clear. Though 
we cannot follow him in all his ethical theories, we gladly endorse the main 
positions of this address, viz., that skepticism is a disbelief of those truths 
which underlie trust, and without which trust is impossible; ‘‘ that this 
skepticism will generally, probably always, be a sin, but only if there be 
some failure in meeting the conditions that may fairly be required for the 
attainment of religious truth; ”’ and that, of all ways of meeting this skep- 
ticism, the best is ‘‘ to be ourselves examples of that living. faith which we 
would produce in others.” ——The Meaning and the Method of Life. A Search 
for Religion in Biology. By George M. Gould, A.M., M.D. Pp. 297. (New 
York, 27 W. Twenty-third Street: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London, 24 Bed- 
ford Street, Strand: The Knickerbocker Press, 1893.) This book is the oppo- 
site of that which we have just noticed. In appearance, it is pretentious ; 
in style, it is obscure; in doctrine, as far as its teachings can be understood, 
it is both unscientific and unphilosophical. Among its main positions are the 
following: ‘‘ The lifeless universe is uncaused and eternal and does not 
afford the faintest hint of design or of divinity; the sole sphere of divine 
action is life, and, as its sphere is exceedingly limited, God Himself must be 
finite ; not the millionth of the millionth of the millionth of the matter of 
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the universe shows any trace of divinity; it is simply under fate ; because 
God is engaged in an unceasing ‘struggle’ with fate and for life, our chief 
aim should be to help Him and our great duty is to promote life.’? The 
author does good in showing the failure of materialism to explain the phe- 
nomena of life, but this is all. In his explanation he follows, apparently, 
Zoroaster and Aristotle, but in their mistakes only.——A Lawyer’s Examina- 
tion of the Bible. By Howard H. Russell, LL.B. With an Introduction by 
Frank W. Gunsaulus, D.D. Pp. 262. (Chicago, 148 and 150 Madison Street, 
and New York, 112 Fifth Avenue, near Sixteenth Street : Fleming H. Revell 
Company, Publishers of Evangelical Literature.) It is a relief and a delight 
to pass to this book from the one just noticed. If in that we found little to 
commend and much to censure, in this we find nothing to which to take 
exception, and we feel unable to bestow too high praise. As the title indi- 
cates, it is a lawyer’s statement of the evidence for Christianity, and it is 
marked by all the common sense, directness, keenness, comprehensiveness of 
view, and fairness of a lawyer of the best type. Its statements, so far as we 
have observed, are accurate; its reasoning is flawless, and its points are tell- 
ing. It isa whole Gospel and a whole Bible that it vindicates, and not, as is 
too often the case, one from which the apologist has conceded what makes it 
most precious. The collection of testimonies to Christianity by great men 
is very valuable. A spiritual earnestness pervades the whole book, which 
causes it to persuade the heart as truly as its perfect logic convinces the 
head. Wecannot pronounce it the best work on the Christian evidences, but 
this is simply because it does not aim to be comprehensive; it discusses 
merely the external evidences and only some of them. We can, however, 
say that it is decidedly the best popular vindication of Christianity which 
has come to our notice; and, if we could do so, we would gladly secure for 
it universal circulation.—— Unsettled Questions Touching the Foundations of 
Christianity. A Book for Thoughtful Young Men. By J. M. P. Otts, D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ The Fifth Gospel,’’ etc., the Davidson College Divinity 
Lectures for the year MDCCCXCIII. Pp. xii, 169. (New York, 112 Fifth 
Avenue, and Chicago, 148 and 150 Madison Street: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Publishers of Evangelical Literature.) This little book, also, we can 
heartily commend. In it the author, after setting forth succinctly but ably 
the philosophical basis of his argument, states and vindicates the fourfold 
foundation of Christianity, viz., the truths that God is an eternal person, 
that man is an immortal soul, that the Bible is a divine revelation, and that 
Christ is a loving Saviour. The work is philosophical rather than historical, 
and in this respect it is the opposite of the one just noticed and thus might 
well be itscomplement. To some Christian scholars too much may seem to 
be made of the philosophical arguments for immortality, but we do not 
think so. Indeed, the whole book impresses us as clear and forcible, and it 
is sometimes very striking. We are specially pleased with the author’s treat- 
ment of personality, particularly with his keen and just discrimination of it 
from mere individuality. 
Princeton. WILLIAM BRENTON GREENE, JR. 





II—EXEGETICAL THEOLOGY. 


THE GENESIS OF GENESIS. A Study of the Documentary Sources of the 
First Book of Moses in Accordance with the Results of Critical Science, 
Illustrating the Presence of Bibles within the Bible.. By BENJAMIN 
WISNER BACON, with an Introduction by GEORGE F. Moorg, Profes- 
sor in Andover Theological Seminary. Hartford: ‘The Student Pub- 
lishing Company, 1892. Pp. xxx, 362. 

The author states his purpose and procedure as follows: ‘* The literary and 
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scientific study of the development of the Hebrew and Hellenistic religious 
consciousness as exhibited in their literature—the Bible—is beginning to be 
recognized as something not to be left merely to the pulpit orator and the 
Sunday-school teacher, but to be eagerly welcomed into the domain of school, 
college and university training. With the recognition has come a perception 
of the transcendent interest of these studies, and a growing demand from 
beyond the academic walls for admission to at least a gleaner’s share in these 
new fields of scientific investigation. The author desires to meet this de- 
mand, and to present to all classes of Bible students, in churches, Sunday- 
schools, academies and other institutions of learning, as wellas to the general 
public, that which might be expected to be gained from a course of lectures 
on the ‘Documentary Theory of the Pentateuch,’ if delivered on one of the 
recently endowed university foundations for instruction in Biblical litera- 
ture. 

“The method of the book explains itself. Parti is introductory. The 
Science of Documentary Analysis and that inseparable from it of Historical 
Criticism are briefly explained and illustrated. ... . Part ii affords to the 
eye a general view of the processes and results of Pentateuch analysis during 
the one hundred and thirty-eight years of its labor. .. Part iii affords a 
connected view of the supposed documents J, E and P, as they are restored 
by the analysis. . . . . The first Appendix presents a group of passages con- 
nected with the Creation and Flood story, exhibiting remarkable affinity 
with the well-known Assyrian Flood and Creation tablets. Critics now 
regard these passages in Genesis as having been grafted upon the stock of 
Hebrew tradition In the firm confidence that a general acquaintance 
with the discoveries claimed to have been made by the Higher Criticism in 
the Pentateuch can only conduce to the lasting benefit of His cause, who 
said: ‘Thy word is Truth,’ this volume is respectfully submitted to the 
Christian public.” 

It can no longer be justly charged against the friends of the analysis of 
the Pentateuch that there is no work for English readers giving a detailed 
synopsis of the methods and results in the Bible of what our author calls the 
Higher Criticism. This work is by one in full sympathy with, and competent 
to state clearly his view of that criticism. If there is ignorance on these 
points after this, it will not be Mr. Bacon’s fault. Let each one compare this 
book with the Bible. This volume belongs to the better class of works 
directed against the truth of the history in the Bible, in that it is not flecked 
with the venom that catalogues opponents as ‘“‘ dogs’ and ‘‘ hissing ser- 
pents,’”’ nor by purposeful misrepresentation of dissentients. It is a special 
plea for the analysis of the Pentateuch after the manner of Wellhausen and 
Kuenen, urged by all the arguments made familiar by that school of writers 
and by some new additions from the author of the plea. It is, perhaps, of 
necessity, entirely one-sided, for there is no consideration of the other side 
and its arguments ; indeed, there seems to be in the author a complete blind- 
ness to the fact that there is another side. After reading through ali the 
arguments, the critical devices and inventions to make the new arrangement 
seem plausible, the calm assumptions of an impossible history, it is refresh- 
ing to turn back to the Preface and read that the author ‘‘ does not pretend 
to have no opinion, but refrains from obtruding his opinion upon the reader, 
preferring to state the most general facts and grounds of critical procedure 
in an unbiased way, and leave the reader to draw his own conclusions.” 
Now we leave it to the friends and intimates of the ‘‘ analysis” if it is not 
in accord with their stringent law of contradiction, that the same man who 
wrote those words could not have written on the following page these words: 
‘*The author has not restricted himself to a following of authorities. The 
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analysis has been carried through independently, with resultsin a number of 
cases diverging from those of all former critics.”’ It would not be at all dif- 
ficult to apply to this volume the very criticism it applauds, and prove with 
far greater clearness that it is the work of many hands, under varying pre- 
suppositions, and that the title page misleads us utterly by assigning to it 
only one author. Still we accept the one-author theory and acknowledge the 
book as the fruit of careful study of the latest European scholars, who, as 
Kuenen says, ‘* form a conception of Israel’s religious development totally 
different from that which, as any one may see, is set forth in the Old Testa- 
ment, and sketch primitive Christianity in lines which even the acutest 
reader cannot recognize in the New.” 

Mr. Bacon, with all his school, claims the results of this criticism as the 
fruit of Higher Criticism. In this he is historically accurate. Higher Crit- 
icism was invented by Eichhorn and applied only to this manner of treating 
the Old Testament. This work is Higher Criticism only. This school 
has the monopoly of Higher Criticism, and if one wishes to learn just what 
that criticism is, let him buy this book and study it. This criticism is here 
defined in Dr. Ladd’s words as “that study which tries to reproduce the 
influences and circumstances out of which the Biblical books arose and 
thus exhibit them as the true children of their own time.’’ Our author also 
narrows the circle of intelligence that comprehends Higher Criticism by 
assuring us, ‘‘ Every intelligent reader is aware that historical critics are 
universally regarded as competent to fix, from style, language and thought, 
from subject matter and relation to external events and to other literature, 
the date and probable authorship of ancient anonymous or pseudonymous 
documents.”’ 

This criticism, by these and many other proofs, claims to be in the highest, 
truest sense historical criticism. But historical criticism is purely inductive ; 
it stultifies itself when it assumes a history a priori, or casts aside without 
examining them a host of historical monuments and proofs. Our difficulty 
with this Higher Criticism is that it is in no sense historical, inductive criti- 
cism. Are critics who hear only one side of a case regarded as competent 
to fix anything but an imaginary history ? Not only do these critics assume 
a history a priori for the times before David, about 1000 B.C., on which 
their whole criticism rests, but they assume another literary history from 
600-100 B.C. When the Jews were in captivity beyond the Euphrates, 
when all Western Asia was the sport of bloody autocrats, when literature 
and religion were at their lowest ebb among their heathen conquerors, when 
a Jewish priest, Ezekiel, a true prophet, writes a mixed Hebrew, and Daniel 
and Ezra are written partly in Hebrew and partly in Aramean, then, we are 
told, other Jewish priests, beyond the Euphrates, intent on making history 
to suit themselves and to introduce as God’s revelation a service and ritual 
which was the child of their own brain, rose up to write the purest of all 
Hebrew as it is found inthe Pentateuch. Not only this, but after these 
wonderful writers had completed their task without the first mistake show- 
ing the distant birthplace of this new religion for Palestine, there arose 
men who wrote one hundred and fifty short religious poems, called psalms, 
and these are also in the purest Hebrew, and, strangest of all, these psalms 
know nothing of a mere ritual religion, no one ever offers his sacrifices as a 
plea with God for pardon, or reveals a heathen fear in approaching God, or 
asks for pardon except as the free gift of God. For this assumed, invented 
literary history from 600-100 B.C., there is not the first shred of external 
proof offered by this criticism. All external proofs, Hebrew, Babylonian, 
Persian, Greek, are against it. The only props of these assumptions are psycho- 
logical, and psychology is a poor substitute for stone and clay as supports. 
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Even these assumed histories for the beginning and end of their analysis 
are not sufficient to support their analysis. Kuenen says honestly and truly 
that all critics of his school must invent a religion to suit their analysis, if 
they do not accept as true the account in the Old Testament ( Tijdschrift, 1888, 
p. 34). Invented history and invented religion do not seem to be just the things 
we would expect from men who seek nothing but historical truth and are 
competent to fix it. There is also another step this invented history will be 
compelled to take just as soon as it allows any ray of the monumental early 
history to strike its eye. It has accounted for the Bible hitherto on the 
ground of the superior moral and religious genius of the Israelites. But 
that idea cannot be held in the face of the monuments, as one of these crit- 
ics, Cheyne, who has only recently caught a ray, tells us, ‘‘ The hieroglyphic 
texts prove, at any rate, that the moral and mental development of the 
early Egyptians was far in advance of that of David and his contempora- 
ries.”’ That is, Egypt was 2000 years in advance, mentally and morally, of 
David. And to this critic entered on that incline, another step seems in- 
viting. ‘* There is no reason, therefore, to doubt that the followers of Zara- 
thustra [in Persia] were both mentally and morally superior to the Israel- 
ites of the Davidic age’’ (Cheyne, Nineteenth Century, December, 1891). 
Such are the ways of Higher Criticism when it assumes history and religion 
and denies monuments. 

Mr. Bacon faithfully represents his school in making the history in the 
Bible a gradual blending of folk-lore and minstrelsy, legends that cluster 
around sacred groves and venerated shrines, collections of popular tradi- 
tions, myths, midrashes, which have been edited and reédited, altered, 
interpolated, by men doubtless honest in intention, but ignorant of historical 
truth, filling up their pages with any legend of domestic or foreign sources 
that came handy for their purpose. This assumption is full brother to the 
assumed history of this criticism ; it is denied by all the testimony of Egypt 
and Western Asia, contemporaneous with the Old Testament. Maspero tells 
us, ‘* Most of the sacred books [of Egypt] were composed before Menes [i. e., 
long before 3000 B. C.] and have come to us without many interpolations.”’ 
Brugsch adds, ** The sacred books rest upon primeval written traditions, and 
every change of the words of the text wasas vigorously excluded as the change 
of the Egyptian form of the year ”’ (Bibliotheque Egyptologique, 1893, V. ii, 
p. 19). Babylonia shows us by many monuments of earliest dates that all 
imaginable curses were written for him who should change written agree- 
ments or move his neighbor’s landmark. Mr. Bacon also gives us an ac- 
count of the making of an ancient book that bears no more similarity to all 
the facts witnessed by monuments than their invented history. Naville’s crit- 
ical edition of the Book of the Dead, as it was before the time of Moses, proves 
just what Maspero says, that the Egyptians, while making the mistakes com- 
mon to copyists of all ages, strove to be and were most faithful copyists. The 
very Deluge tablets of Babylonia bear upon them this colophon, ‘‘ Written 
and made clear like the ancient copy ;” and similar colophons are often found. 
Our author thinks plagiarism is of modern invention. A moral treatise that 
antedates Moses by 1000 years, The Precepts of Ptah-hotep (Records of the 
Past, 2d Series, V. iii), impresses by various turns its solemn admonition, 
*“*Do not take away one word from the established teaching, do not add 
one.” ‘* Do not replace what the teacher has said by that which thou be- 
lievest to be his intention; the great use words as it pleases them. Thy part 
is to transmit rather than to comment.’’ ‘* He who distorts the fidelity of 
his message by repeating only what is pleasing in the words of any man, 
great or small, is a detestable being.” And at this time, 2500 B.C., the 
author asserts that he is only handing down the teaching of long previous 
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ages. All the extant proofs of antiquity, contemporaneous with the Old 
Testament, show us that authors then wrote their own books and copyists 
were copyists only. Higher Criticism’s array of editors, interpolators, falsi- 
fiers of sacred books, has not the first fact of real history to stand upon. 

A few years more and this criticism will take its place on the upper 
shelves beside the learning of Eichhorn, Paulus, Vatke, Von Bohlen, Baur, 
Strauss, and men will speak of it as this criticism now speaks of the Bible. 

Rochester, N. Y. HOWARD OsGoop. 


THE SACRED Books OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. A Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Text, Printed in Colors, with Notes by Eminent Biblical Scholars 
of Europe and America. Edited by PAUL HAupt, Professor in the 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Part xvii: Tne Book or 
Jos. Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text with Notes, by C. SIEGFRIED, 
Professor in the University of Jena. English Translation of the Notes 
by R. E. BRUNNowW, Professor in the University of Heidelberg. Leip- 
zig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung; Baltimore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1893. 4to, pp. 50. 


The plan of this work contemplates a reconstructed Hebrew text of the 
entire Old Testament, together with a new English translation of this 
amended text, and brief exegetical notes prepared by thirty-eight eminent 
scholars, Europeanand American. Specimen pages had appeared before, and 
now one part, whose title is given above, appears complete. It is a model of 
elegant printing, and leaves nothing to be desired in the clearness of the type 
or the beauty of the page. The Hebrew letters are printed without the Mas- 
soretic points, the vowels being introduced only where doubt might arise. 
The text is divided into paragraphs according to the sense, the poetic por- 
tions being arranged in double columns, and the lines regulated by the 
parallelisms. Colors are employed to represent to the eye the critical views 
of the author. Blue indicates what he regards as parallel compositions ; 
green polemical interpolations directed against the tendency of the poem ; and 
red correcting interpolations, conforming the speeches of Job to the spirit of 
the orthodox doctrine of retribution. The chapters containing the discourses 
of Elihu are not only in green, but placed by themselves in an appendix at the 
close of the book. Distinctness is preserved by the ingenious device of print- 
ing the letters in black upon a delicate background of the required color. 
Other supposed interpolations, varying in length from a word or a clause to 
several verses, are dropped from the text and inserted in small type in a foot- 
note. Passages supposed to be displaced are transposed to that position in 
the text where it is assumed that they belong. 

A convenient conspectus of all the passages belonging to the several 
classes enumerated above is given in a compact form upon a single page. 
The student is thus enabled to see at a glance to what extent the book in its 
general structure is thought by Prof. Siegfried to stand in need of critical 
readjustment, and he is shown where to find those passages whose collocation 
varies from that in the received text. The arguments in defense of the con: 
clusions here exhibited are reserved for future statement; they are to be 
given in the introductory remarks prefixed to the explanatory notes on the 
English translation of the book. 

The verbal changes which have been introduced into the text are very 
numerous. These are of several classes, which are separately indicated in an 
ingenious manner by appropriate signs attached to the’ words or parts of 
words affected. Many new readings are adopted on the authority of one or 
more versions ; many more are conjectures offered for the relief of difficulties 
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or the improvement of the sense. In some cases the effort at correction is 
abandoned, and the passage is marked as hopelessly corrupt. 

There can be but one opinion as to the patient industry expended upon this 
edition of the Book of Job, and the learning and acumen which it evinces. 
These are undoubtedly of a very high order. But in respect to the value of 
the results attained and the merits of the publication as a piece of literary 
criticism, judgments will vary with the standpoint from which it is estimated. 
We imagine that the general verdict will be that Prof. Siegfried has the 
critical faculty in excess, and this feature of his work is altogether too promi- 
nent and carried much too far. Many, who dissent from these excesses, will 
agree with him that the discourses of Elihu and a portion of the discourse of 
the Lord are later additions to the book, and that certain parts of the speeches 
of Job are inappropriate in his mouth. We have never been able to accept 
this view ourselves. We are convinced that the incongruities which have 
been charged upon these sections, disappear when they are correctly inter- 
preted. The best test of a just and adequate conception of the plan of the 
book is that it is capable of harmonizing all its parts and showing how all 
contribute in their measure to its true design. The necessity of assuming 
interpolations simply shows that the mind of the sacred writer has not been 
rightly apprehended. The wrong key is applied, and therefore it will not 
unlock his meaning. 

And the critical emendations, which abound on every page, are by no means 
to our taste. Critical correction, with so few reliable external helps as we 
possess in the Old Testament, is a work of exceeding delicacy and difficulty. 
Manuscripts here afford almost no assistance. Immense tact and caution 
are needed to make a profitable and judicious use of versions. Even the 
principles which should guide in their employment, and the respective 
weight which should be accorded to them severally, are as yet unsettled. A 
capricious use of them, accepting or rejecting their authority with no fixed 
rules or methods other than the sole pleasure of the critic, can Jead to no satis- 
factory result. And conjecture should be very sparingly resorted to, and 
only in cases of obvious and imperative necessity. To alter the text wherever 
it seems possible by doing so to clear up a difficult passage, or remove an un- 
usual construction, or give some new and striking turn to a sentence, is a very 
precarious undertaking, particularly in a book like Job: it is naturally 
destructive of all certainty, and opens the way to an endless number of fan- 
cies and vagaries. Itisin the great majority of instances to substitute what 
the critic thinks that the author should have written for what he actually did 
write. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


HANDKOMMENTAR ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT. In Verbindung mit an- 
deren Fachgelehrten herausgegeben von D. W. Nowack. II. Abthei- 
lung: Die poetischen Biicher. 2. Band: DiE PSALMEN, iibersetzt und 
erklirt von D. Frpor. BAETHGEN, oO. Prof. d. Theol. in Greifswald. 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1892. 


This commentary on the Psalms is the second that has appeared of a series 
of commentaries on the Old Testament by various scholars under the gen- 
eral editorship of Prof. Nowack, of Strassburg. The first to appear was 
Duhm’s commentary on Isaiah. We are also promised commentaries on 
Daniel by Behrmann, Jeremiah by Giesebrecht, Job by Budde, Ezekiel by 
Arndt, Kings by Kittel, the Twelve Minor Prophets by Nowack, Joshua, 
Judges and Ruth by Albers. 

Of making many commentaries there seems to be no end. In view of the 
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fact that a similar series of most excellent commentaries has already been 
published by Hirzel, Leipzig, under the title Kurzgefasstes exegetisches Hand- 
buch, the editor seeks to justify this new series partly by promising greater 
brevity and conciseness. This promise, however, is not made good in the two 
volumes that have appeared. Duhm’s Isaiah is about as large as Dillmann’s 
in Hirzel’s series, and Baethgen’s Psalms is considerably larger than Ols- 
hausen’s. But the science of Biblical criticism and exegesis is never at a 
standstill. New material isfound. New views and theories are ventilated. 
They are gathered up in new but not unwelcome commentaries. We can 
then * prove them.’’ If we find anything that is good we hope to hold fast 
to it. Further, in two respects this series of commentaries will differ from 
that of Hirzel: there will be a translation of the text commented on, and 
where in the judgment of the commentator the text is not homogeneous but 
compiled from different ‘‘ sources ’’ and ‘‘ documents,”’ these differences will 
be indicated by differences of type or by marginal notes. 

The Introduction to the present commentary contains the usual matter. 
There is, among other things, a general survey of the question of the 
authorship of the Psalms and date and occasion of composition. More spe- 
cific discussion and presentation of details are reserved for the study of each 
individual Psalm. There is also a discussion of the date and manner of the 
collection of the Psalms into different groups, and finally into one book. Of 
recent books the one with which Baethgen’s treatment of these matters will 
be most naturally compared is Cheyne’s Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter. Cheyne’s work was, perhaps, the first thoroughgoing application 
of the modern critical conception of Israel’s religious history~as a process of 
natural development, to the literary and critical study of the Psalms, as 
others had repeatedly applied it to the study of the Pentateuch or Hexa- 
teuch. Baethgen’s treatment, we are glad to say, differs in some respects 
from that of Cheyne. He does not totally deny the possibility of the exist- 
ence of religious lyrics in the early periods of Israel’s history, previous to the 
exile. As instances of such early lyrics he cites the song of Moses (Ex. xv), 
the song of Deborah, and David’s elegy on the death of Saul and Jonathan 
(2 Sam. i. 19-27). He concedes that David wrote the 18th Psalm, and pos- 
sibly two others, the 3d and the 4th. Further, a considerable number of the 
Psalms are preéxilic, and he does not bring down the date of the Psalter as 
, @ whole as low as Cheyne does. Cheyne’s absurd treatment of the 20th and 
21st Psalms as Maccabean, and of the 72d Psalm as composed for Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, is sharply criticised and set aside. And he has little confi- 
dence in the main results of Cheyne’s endeavors to assign particular Psalms 
to particular dates and occasions. 

Still, in spite of such concessions, the conclusions of Baethgen’s critical 
study of the Psalms are not such as will commend themselves to conservative 
Biblical scholars. These conclusions are as follows: With the exceptions 
already indicated, namely, the 18th and possibly the 8d and 4th, we have no 
Psalms by David. In general the dates of the Psalms cannot be determined 
within narrow bounds. The historical references and other criteria are too 
vague. By far the greater number, however, are postexilic. Postexilic is 
also the formation of the earliest group or collection of Psalms. The Psalter 
was the hymn-book of the second temple. And not only was the collection 
as such made specifically with a view to its use in public religious services, but 
such use was the primary object in view in the composition of the individual 
Psalms themselves. The ‘‘Z” of the Psalms is not the individual writer, 
but the congregation, speaking through the mouth of the individual. This 
is assumed to be the case even in such strongly individual Psalms as the 22d, 
23d, 42d, 48d, 51st, th, 101st 189th and others. 
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When we turn to the comments on the individual Psalms from which 
these general conclusions have been deduced and formulated, we have but to 
examine a few typical cases, such as the 23d, the 51st and the 90th, in order 
to see how arbitrary and unsatisfactory is the critical process, and how unre- 
liable and unacceptable are the conclusions reached. In the 23d Psalm, 
it is said, the poet cannot speak as an individual but must refer, primarily, 
to the congregation, because he compares the care of Jehovah to the care 
of a shepherd, tending his flock, and no shepherd forsooth ever confines 
himself to tending only one sheep! 1 1°33 ‘Nw is translated, ‘“ I will re- 
turn home to the house of the Lord,’ and this again, as usual, is referred to the 
return from the exile. Unfortunately, it is forgotten that there was, during 
the exile, no house of the Lord to which he could-return. Again, because 
in the 51st Psalm it is said, ‘‘ against thee, thee only have I sinned,’ it is 
said to be impossible to maintain that David wrote it in penitence after his 
adultery, because, forsooth, his sin was also against Uriah and Bathsheba. 
Well does Dr. T. W. Chambers exclaim (PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED 
REVIEW, July, 1892, p. 525) in regard to this very argument as used by 
Driver: ‘‘Out upon such prosaic incapacity to understand either poetry or 
deep religious experience.’’ In the 90th Psalm we read: ‘‘ Thou hast been 
our dwelling-place in all generations.’’ Consequently, Moses cannot have 
been the author because he was the first to proclaim to the people the name 
of Jehovah. The ‘‘ returning to the dust” is an allusion to Gen. iii. 19, and 
hence cannot be regarded as earlier than the ninth century. But it must be 
even later than this, because it refers to experiences of suffering and oppression, 
and no mention is made of either king or army. As usual in such cases the 
exile and the time subsequent to the exile are called in as affording the only 
possible period for the composition of this Psalm. That every reason which is 
here alleged against the Mosaic authorship really counts for that authorship ; 
that even at the time of Moses many previous generations of the covenant 
people had passed away, during all of which the one God had been their 
refuge and home, whether that God was called Jehovah or by some other 
name; that the non-Mosaic authorship of Genesis is by no means so scien- 
tifically established as to count against the Mosaic authorship of this Psalm, 
favored as it is by the flavor of archaic simplicity, elevation, majesty and 
grandeur ; and that the time of Moses, even more conspicuously than the 
time of the exile, was a time of oppression and suffering on the part of the 
covenant people, without king and without army—all this seems never to 
occur to our ‘ scientific ’’ critic. 

These specimens of critical treatment must suffice. With the exegesis 
proper, apart from critical questions of authorship, date and occasion, we 
have, so far as we have been able to examine the book, no fault to find. 


New Paltz, N. Y. ABEL H. HUIZINGA. 


AIDS TO THE DEvouT StTupy oF CriTIcIsM. By the Rev. T. K. 
CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture in the University of Oxford, Canon of Rochester. New 
York: Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House, 1892. Pp. viii, 397. 


This is a volume of sermons. To those familiar with his writings, the 
mere fact that it is from the pen of Dr. Cheyne will be a sufficient guarantee 
of its literary merit. It would be hard to exaggerate the excellence of the 
book from this point of view. Looked at also from a homiletical standpoint, 
these sermons have some admirable qualities. They are characterized in 
particular by earnestness of purpose and definiteness of aim, excellencies 
which would be none the less commendable even wéfe they much more 
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common. We wish that we could add, in this connection, that these dis- 
courses are pervaded by a spirit of reverence, and exhibit a vigorous grasp 
of the great truths of the Gospel. We are debarred from doing so by the 
consideration that, from our point of view, which we fear some will regard 
as hopelessly narrow, it would not be true. On the contrary, they impress us 
as having very little in them that could be called distinctively Christian, and 
as, at times, verging perilously near to being positively irreverent. The ex- 
planation of the fact that, without intending to be so, Dr. Cheyne is irrev- 
erent will appear as we proceed. 

Our space forbids any attempt even to notice many of the questions raised 
and positions taken in these sermons. We must content ourselves with call- 
ing attention to the purpose for which they were avowedly written, and ask- 
ing how far they are likely to subserve this purpose. The purpose of the 
book, as announced by the author himself, is to promote a devout critical 
study of Scripture. In fact, the sermons may be considered a defense of the 
so-called Higher Criticism against the charge that it tends to derogate from 
the reverence due to Scripture as the Word of God. Dr. Cheyne undertakes 
to show that, so far is this from being the case, when the results of criticism 
are properly understood and applied they tend to augment our reverence for 
the Scriptures. We must confess that a book along these lines is timely. 
Certain it is that many devout minds are disposed to look askance at the so- 
called results of Modern Criticism. Has Dr. Cheyne then done anything to 
show that these suspicions are ungrounded ? 

Before seeking an answer to this question it will be proper to pass the con- 
tents of the book under a brief review. It falls into two parts. The first of 
these deals with the ‘‘ David Narratives.”” Here we have a chapter on 
** How the Book of Samuel Arose,’’ two on ‘‘ The Character of David,” and 
two on “** David and Goliath.’? The second part contains a series of studies 
in the Psalms. The most, if not all, of these had appeared previously 
in the pages of the Expositor. Here they are prefaced with a chapter on 
“The Critical Study of the Psalter,’? and another on ‘‘ The Inspiration of 
the Psalmist.’? This is not the place to discuss the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of Dr. Cheyne’s critical views. His general critical position is suffi- 
ciently defined by saying that he chafes at the conservatism not only of 
Driver, but of Baethgen, Dillmann and even of Ewald. His present book 
is, at least so it strikes us, only a consistent and logical development of their 
principles and application of their methods. Its several parts, moreover, 
sustain a perfectly logical relation to each other. His critical theory de- 
mands a postexilic date for the Psalter. This again demands a recasting of 
the Scripture account of David. This in turn demands an analysis of the 
text, and the effort to estimate the various degrees of trustworthiness which 
characterize the several sources given by the analysis. This, however, de- 
mands that the doctrine of Inspiration be recast. Taking a glance at the 
analysis with which Dr. Cheyne very properly introduces his discussion of 
the *“‘ David Narratives,” we find him enumerating no less than seven dis- 
tinct sources for the books of Samuel. These he designates respectively as 
Je., Da., S., SS., E., Ju., Dt. These documents he ascribes to as many 
different authors, some of whom lived in the Northern kingdom, and 
others in the Southern. They are distributed over a period of something 
like five or six hundred years, beginning with the time of Solomon, and 
not concluding until the time of Ezra or later. In addition to these seven 
distinct and distinguishable sources, he enumerates seven passages as being 
of uncertain origin, and allows for the presence here and there throughout 
the books of the hand of the indispensable editor, ‘‘ or editors.’’ As proof 
of the composite character of the Book of Samuel, there are mentioned as 
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many as eleven duplicates or different accounts of the same event, in which 
view Dr. Cheyne not only goes beyond Dr. Driver, but even beyond Prof. W. 
R. Smith. 

We cannot, as we have already said, go into the critical questions raised in 
these sermons. We may assume for our present purpose that Dr. Cheyne’s 
analysis is justified by the facts, that his estimate of the trustworthiness of 
the several sources is also infallible, that his portraiture of the character of 
David does that ancient worthy no injustice, notwithstanding the fearful 
faithfulness with which he elaborates his faults and crimes on the one hand 
and strips him of almost every vestige of spiritual religion on the other. We 
may assume that there is a wide difference between idealizing and perpetrat- 
ing a fraud, and that while the Chronicler did not: tell the truth be did not 
mean to be guilty of falsehood. We may assume that criticism has proved 
that David did not give Solomon a charge concerning Shimei and Joab. We 
may assume that the object of the Old Testament historians was not to con- 
vey historical information, but to minister to religious edification. We may 
assume that the rich profusion of confusion which characterizes the ‘* David 
Narratives ’? was not an evidence of imbecility in the final editor, but simply 
the result of his unwillingness to give up any of the precious treasures that 
had come down from the past. We may even assume fhat Dr. Cheyne, Well- 
hausen, Kuenen, and the rest of their co-critics, not to overlook ‘‘ holy Pin- 
dar,’’ are inspired in the same sense, if not to the same degree, that Moses, 
Isaiah and Paul were inspired. Ina word, we may assume the correctness 
of all that Dr. Cheyne claims upon such points, and the question still arises, 
Will the effect be to enhance our reverence for Scripture, or, if that is too 
much to expect, will it be to leave unimpaired our reverence for Scripture ? 

Let us at least be sober-minded and honest with ourselves. It is no time 
for self-deception. Let us admit that, if the critics have the facts on their 
side, we will have to accept the results of their work irrespective of the 
effect upon our reverence for Scripture. Let us also admit that probably 
even the most ruthless criticism cannot wholly strip the Scriptures of some 
sort and degree of religious value. But why should we stultify ourselves 
by maintaining that we may accept the results of Mod®rn Criticism without 
having our reverence for Scripture abated? Certainly the results of Dr. 
Cheyne’s effort do not point in this direction. The apologetic tone which he 
finds it necessary so often to adopt towards the writers of the Old Testament, 
the attitude of supercilious condescension which he so often assumes towards 
them, while they may speak volumes for Dr. Cheyne’s native amiability, and 
may show that he possesses in abundance the charity which ‘‘ believeth all 
things,’’ hardly seem to be the natural expression of a genuine respect, still 
less of a hearty reverence. And, after everything has been said that can be 
said about there being ‘‘a truth of poetry ”’ as well ‘‘ as a truth of history,” 
when criticism has reduced the ‘‘ David Narratives ” to the level of Defoe’s 
Robinson Crusoe or Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to excite the reverence in men’s minds which has 
hitherto been accorded them. Nor, if it is proved to the satisfaction of men 
generally that the writer or writers of these narratives did not tell the truth, 
will it materially help the matter to have Dr. Cheyne’s assurance that they 
did not intend to lie. ‘‘ idealized history’’ may be all very well for those 
who like their religious instruction in that form, or for those who cannot 
get it in any other; but the common sense of mankind will not fail to per- 
ceive the difference between saying, ‘‘ Sanctify them in the truth; thy word 
is truth,’ and ‘‘ Sanctify them in idealized history ; thy word is idealized 
history.”? Idealized history is, alas, much too common to command the rev- 
erence which in the past men have been wont to accord to ‘‘ the Scriptures 
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of truth,’’ which they have been accustomed to venerate as “ the oracles of 
God.’ And further, if Canon Cheyne is correct in his quaint conceit that the 
only difference between the inspiration which characterizes his writings and 
that which characterizes the writings of Paul and those of the author of the 
‘*David Narratives ”’ is one of degree, then he may be quite sure that, as 
soon as the majority of men discover this, they will experience a very marked 
diminution in the reverence they have been accustomed to feel for the epis- 
tles of Paul and the books of Samuel. 
Columbia, S. C. W. M. McCPHEETERS. 


OuR LoRD’s SIGNS IN St. JOHN’s GOSPEL. Discussions Chiefly Exegetical 
and Doctrinal on the Eight Miracles in the Fourth Gospel. By JoHN 
HUTCHINSON, D.D., Bonnington, Edinburgh. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark ; New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


This book consists of a series of valuable essays upon the miracles recorded 
in the Fourth Gospel. It embraces eight exegetical and doctrinal discus- 
sions. The author sees a special purpose in the selection by the apostle of 
these eight particular miracles. In the Preface, he writes, “it has long 
seemed to me that the miracles recorded in the Fourth Gospel may well be 
studied asa distinctive group. They bear the marks, both in themselves 
and in their setting, which to a large extent distinguish them from those 
narrated in the Synoptic Gospels.” In each of these essays, Dr. Hutchinson 
gives first a popular, but none the less accurate, exegesis of the text, and then 
he proceeds to unfold the significance of the miracle, or sign, as he prefers 
to callit. He thinks that John “selects for the special purpose he has in 
view what may be called typical samples—those, namely, which fit naturally 
into the general plan of his treatise. Looking at these from this point of 
view, we may almost regard them as the backbone of the whole work. 
They are manifestly there, each in its own place, not as part of a rigidly 
progressive narrative, but as helping to unfold, not so much the story of our 
Lord’s life, as the significance of His ministry.’? The unifying principle that 
binds these eight essays together is the idea developed that these miracles, or 
signs, set forth the glory of the Lord. 

According to the classification of these miracles in the work before us, 
there is, first, an inaugural sign, then three pairs of signs, and, last of‘all, a 
supplemental sign. The water made into wine is the inaugural sign, and it 
illustrates our Lord’s glory in the transforming and ennobling influences of 
His kingdom. Following this is the first pair of signs, the healing of the 
nobleman’s son and of the impotent man, respectively setting forth the bless- 
ings of our Lord’s kingdom realized by faith and manifested in sanctifica- 
tion, which depicts our Lord’s glory in His kingdom in relation to the indi- 
vidual soul. The second pair of miracles, the feeding of the five thousand 
and the walking on the water, which respectively represent our Lord as the 
divine giver of sustenance and of protection to His people, illustrates the 
glory of the Lord in His kingdom in relation to His Church on earth. The 
third pair, that of the healing of the man born blind and of the raising of Laz- 
arus—the former of which presents Christ as the Light of the world lying in 
darkness and the latter as the Life of the world lying in death—portrays the 
glory of the Lord in His kingdom in relation to the world. Then, last of 
all, comes the postresurrection sign, the second miraculous draught of fishes, 
which sets forth the final fulfillment of the blessings of our Lord’s kingdom. 

While it is probable that many wil] dissent from some of the interpreta- 
tions the author gives, it must be acknowledged that for most of them he 
can give good reasons. This work is a valuable and substantial addition to 
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the already large body of expository literature. There is plenty of room, 
however, for more works of this style and grade. The extremes of natural- 
ism and mysticism have been carefully avoided by Dr. Hutchinson. These 
essays give evidence of the widest and most careful research on the part of 
their author. He hasa profound grasp of Scripture truth, and ina plain, 
straightforward and attractive manner, he presents the results of scholarly 
investigation. There is a real charm about the literary finish of the book. It 
abounds in felicitous expressions and in clear and comprehensive perceptions 
of the truth of Christ. The treatment of the seventh sign, that of the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, is more extensive than that of the other miracles, and it 
gives special evidence of the patient and exhaustive work done by the author 
before writing. The exact knowledge made manifest in incidental matters 
in the exegesis of the passages treated, shows that Dr. Hutchinson is a well- 
qualified interpreter of the Word of Life—that he isan accurate and rev- 
erent student of that Word. 
Rock Island, Il. JOHN H. KERR. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. By the Rev. Prof. FINDLAY, B.A., 
Headingly College, Leeds. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 51 
East Tenth Street, 1892. [The ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible.’’] 


The ‘ Expositor’s Bible”? series is hardly commentary in the ordinary 
sense. Few of its volumes give detailed and close interpretation ; most of 
them consist of lectures which, in general, we would suppose, have done 
service in the pulpit before publication. We are not speaking in disparage- 
ment of the series in thus referring to its form. There is diversity of merit 
in the volumes of the series, but in the case of a good many of them the 
value is considerable; in the case of some, very great. 

The aim of this commentary is to follow the main line of thought in the 
passage under consideration, to grasp and develop the principal ideas and to 
apply the lessons of Scripture in view of the necessities and tendencies of 
the present day. 

The volume before us.is written in a fresh, vigorous and glowing style. 
Too great freedom of expression is sometimes allowed, as when we read 
(p. 22) of ‘ta fine Hebraistic lilt pervading the doxology.’”? In seeking 
forcible words the writer is occasionally inaccurate, as when (p. 23) hespeaks 
of “ giving voice to the dumb praise of inanimate nature.’? But the style 
is generally interesting and effective. What is more, the writer is very fully 
in sympathy with the spirit of the epistle, and makes his own page reflect 
the lofty fervor of the apostle. 

The exposition is more minute than is found in most volumes of the series, 
nearly every expression in the epistle coming under examination. We can- 
not say, however, that a just proportion is always observed in the length or 
brevity of the comment; for sometimes a word or phrase which proves fer- 
tile in suggestion is too long dwelt upon, while other expressions of equal or 
greater significance in the development of the apostle’s thought are hastily 
dispatched. 

The subject of Predestination (chap. i. 4, 5, 11) is rather superficially treated ; 
the view of Hofmann being adopted, as thus expressed by him: ‘t The body 
of Christians is the object of this choice, not as composed of a certain 
number of individuals . . . . but as the Church taken out of, and separated 
from, the world.’”? The supposed difficulties of the question are not thus 
be escaped. 

The extinction of the wicked seems to be taught on p. 49: ‘* There is no 
place in the future order of things for aught that is out of Christ.’? Surely 
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this is going beyond the Word of God. There is no place in the heavenly 

city for anything that defileth, but to affirm that there is no place ‘‘ in the fu- 

ture order of things for aught that is out of Christ ’”’ is a very different thing. 
Toronto. WILLIAM CAVEN. 


COMMENTARY ON ST. PAUL’s EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. By Rev. 
JOHN MACPHERSON, M.A., Findhorn. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1892. 


The introduction to this commentary is elaborate and valuable. The 
question as to the destination of the epistle is considered with especial care, 
and the decision is in favor of the genuineness of 2v *Egéow. In the opinion 
of the author the view which identifies the epistle with that to Laodicea is 
the least satisfactory form of the encyclical theory. 

We have a good summary of the literature of the epistle, in which the 
main works upon it are classed as follows: Purely critical treatises, critical 
commentaries, doctrinal commentaries, treatises on Biblical theology, 
and practical commentaries and discourses. The judgment pronounced on 
most of the works reviewed is sound and discriminating, but we cannot 
assent when, in general estimate of Dr. Hodge’s expository writings, it is 
said: ‘‘ This eminent theologian does not appear to advantage as a com- 
mentator.’? Hodge’s work on the Romans should modify this statement. 

The Commentary professes to be characteristically exegetical, and to deal 
with questions of textual and grammatical criticism in so far as these are 
important in elucidating the precise meaning of the passages in which they 
occur. The exegetical element is certainly much more prominent than the 
grammatical or philological ; though it is always evident that the author 
has a critical eye on the original and is familiar with the labors of Harless, 
Meyer, Ellicott, etc. We venture to think that a little more philology judi- 
ciously introduced would have strengthened the exegetical basis, and 
increased the value of the Commentary to most of its readers. 

The exegesis is clear and sensible, and while the style does not glow like 
that of the volume above referred to, the writer has the sympathy with Paul 
which is necessary to the appreciation of his thought. He is willing to 
accept the apostle’s doctrine throughout, and in his interpretation of the 
passages relating to election and predestination he allows them to say what 
is evidently intended to be said. This is a primary virtue in an exegete. 

In the Introduction, the writer criticises—not improperly—those who too 
much indulge in general doctrinal discussion, or in practical applications, 
when their attention should rather be given to strict exegesis; we cannot 
say that he has himself entirely avoided this tendency. Condensation and 
elimination would, in several places, improve the form of the exposition, 
and would permit the presence of a measure of useful grammatical analysis, 
without increasing the size of the volume. 

The translation is sometimes that of the A. V., sometimes that of the 
R. V., and sometimes the author’s own. 

The work before us may be contidently pronounced a careful and valuable 
addition to the literature on this remarkable epistle. 

Toronto. WILLIAM CAVEN. 


A HISTORY OF THE PREPARATION OF THE WORLD FOR CHRIST. With 
Maps, Charts and Illustrations. By Rev. DAvip R. BREED, D.D. 
Chicago: Young Men’s Era Publishing Co., 1891. Second edition, re- 
vised and enlarged; New York, Chicago and Toronto: Fleming H. 
Revell Co., 1893. 


We have had, in two previously published works by this busy Chicago 
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pastor, proof of his ability to discuss, with exceeding interest, subjects 
which by some may have been regarded as exhausted. His Heresy and 
Heresy, an Argument for the Persistence of the Historic Faith of the Church 
based on the Resurrection of Christ,and his Abraham, the Typical Life of 
Faith, furnish unmistakable evidence of a power to extract truth, new and 
striking, from themes deemed by many as threadbare. In this History of 
the Preparation of the World for Christ, Dr. Breed has a wider and in some 
respects a more inviting field than that which was before him in his previous 
works. His modest Preface to this volume assures us that ‘‘ while the sub- 
ject is not a new one, there is no work devoted to its separate consideration. 
There are books in which certain phases of providential history are discussed, 
and many in which events as they pass in review are appropriately attributed 
to the divine direction of human affairs ; but it has seemed to me that there 
was a distinct call for yet another volume in which such events should be 
treated comprehensively under a single title and with exclusive reference to 
the redemptive purpose of God.” 

The Table of Contents will indicate with what fidelity our author has 
attempted to carry out the purpose set forth in the Preface. Part i, ‘‘ Intro- 
ductory,”’ or ‘‘ The Period of Inclusion,’’ has two chapters, the first treating 
of ‘* The Chosen Land,”’ and the second of ‘* The Chosen People.” © Part ii, 
or ** The Period of Seclusion,’’ or ‘‘ Semitic Supremacy,” has four chapters, 
headed respectively ‘‘ The Schooling of Israel,’’ ‘‘ The Adoption of Israel,”’ 
‘*The Disciplining of Israel,” ‘‘The Hope of Israel.’’ Part iii, entitled 
“The Period of Diffusion,” or ‘‘ Japhetic Supremacy,’’ has six chapters, en- 
titled respectively ‘‘ The Great Overturning,”’ ‘‘ The Great Intellectual Rev- 
olution,” ‘* The Hellenizing of the Nations,” ‘‘ The Transformation of the 
Jew,” ** The Unification of the World,’”’ and ‘‘ The Consolidation of Israel.” 
Part iv, or ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven at Hand,” has four chapters, which 
treat respectively of ‘‘ The Despair of Heathenism,” ‘‘ The World Lying in 
Wickedness,” ‘‘ The Fullness of Time,” and ‘‘ Jesus and the Resurrection.” 

Of course in a plan so comprehensive, proposing to consider the leading 
events of earth from the call of Abraham to the advent of Christ, as these 
affect both the political and religious life of the Jewish people, tracing the 
effects of the divine judgments upon them, and the influence of the diverse 
civilizations—the Egyptian, the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, the Grecian, 
and the Roman—with which at various periods they came in contact, and 
undertaking to show how all this was a providential preparation of the world 
for Christ, much that might be dwelt upon with profit must be dismissed 
with the merest reference. To work out adequately the details of such a 
scheme, a dozen volumes such as the present one would be required. Yet 
we are gratified at the results here effected, and are impressed with the skill 
with which our author has presented subjects which, within the compass 
assigned to himself, it was impossible for him fully to elaborate. He has 
indeed everywhere treated his themes so suggestively that there will be 
awakened in the minds of all thoughtful readers strong desires for more 
thorough investigation. 

Dr. Breed’s style is admirably adapted to such a work. It is chaste and 
clear. One is never at a loss to catch his meaning. We had marked several 
passages for quotation, but must refrain. The mechanical execution, barring 
a few typographical errors easily detected by the reader, is all that could be 
desired ; while the heavy tinted paper and clear type, with the maps and 
charts original with the author, the numerous illustrations, and an ample 
Index, render the work quite complete. 

Tecumseh, Neb. WILLIAM W. HARSHA. 
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The Book of Joshua. By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. 12mo, pp. 385. (New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1893.) This is one of the volumes of the sixth 
series of the well-known ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible.’ In its general plan it follows 
the other works of the several series, many of which have been noticed in 
this REVIEW. The salient events of the book treated are made the basis of 
expository addresses of a practical character. Here, in each of the thirty- 
three chapters of Joshua, a leading topic is found, as in chap. ii, ‘* Joshua’s 
Antecedents ;”’ in chap. iii, ‘‘ A Successor to Moses ;’”’ chap. iv, ‘* Joshua’s 
Call,”? ete. In the Introduction (chap. i), Dr. Blaikie defines his position 
touching the new method of treating Biblical history. He says, ‘‘ The natu- 
ralistic method claims emphatically to be scientific. It reduces all events to 
historical law, and finds for them a natural explanation. But what if the 
natural explanation is no explanation? What becomes of the claim to be 
scientific if the causes assigned are not sufficient to account for the pheno- 
mena? If science will not tolerate unnatural causes, no more should it tol- 
erate unnatural effects. A truly scientific method must show a fit proportion 
between cause and effect. Our contention is that, in this respect, the natu- 
ralistic method is a failure. In many instances its causes are wholly inade- 
equate to the effects. We are compelled to fall back on the supernatural, 
otherwise we are confronted with a long series of occurrences for which no 
reasonable explanation can be found.’’ The book is one of the best of its 
kind and will be found helpful to all classes of readers. — Evxegetical Studies. 
The Pentateuch and Isaiah. By Henry White Warren, D.D. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton.) In this little book of forty-six pages Bishop Warren dis- 
cusses quite a variety of topics in his well-known original and suggestive style. 
The first eleven chapters of Genesis are especially considered and methods of 
studying them outlined. The studies in Isaiah are arranged under the fol- 
lowing somewhat miscellaneous heads: ‘* General Ideas,” ‘ Criticism,’’ 
‘*¢Pesonality ’’ (of the prophet), ‘‘ Time of Writing,” ‘“‘ Sociology,” ‘‘ Charac- 
terization,’’ ‘‘Great Passages,’ ‘‘ Messianic Predictions,’ ‘* Mark Your 
Bible,’? ‘* Object of the Prophet,” ‘‘ Lange’s Analysis of the Book.” 
— Das Heiligkeits-Gesetz. Lev. xvii-xxv. Von Bruno Baentsch, Lic. 
theol., etc. 8vo, pp. 127. (Erfurt: Giither, 1893.) The author in this 
brochure treats this part of the Hexateuch much as he treated the so-called 
Book of the Covenant in a previous one. In four chapters he discusses 
the following points: the limits of the Law of Holiness, its analysis, the 
age of its several parts, and its teachings as a whole. He distinguishes 
three strata in these nine chapters, which he names respectively H', H?, H°. 
An editor, he supposes, worked them together, adding, at the same time, 
chap. xxvi, which he also enlarged. Baentsch dates each of the several parts 
subsequent to the exile, and ascribes the codification of the whole to the 
time just before the return. If one were to admit as legitimate the princi- 
ples on which the history is judged and the analysis is made, he would be 
compelled to admit that our author has done his work well. But, when all 
is said that our critics have to say, there remains the stubborn fact that each 
of the chapters, Lev. xvii-xxv, begins with the announcement that the con- 
tents were given to Moses by Jehovah. And the contents, moreover, are his- 
torically and logically bound to the period before the.Conquest by numerous 
local references and incidents (xxiii. 9, xxiv. 10-16, xxv. 10-16, xxv. 11).—— 
The Prophecies of Daniel Expounded. By Milton S. Terry,S.T.D. 16mo, pp. 
136. (New York: Hunt & Eaton, 1893.) According to the Preface, ‘* This little 
volume does not aim to furnish a commentary on the Book of Daniel, but 
consists rather of a series of exegetical essays on the apecalyptic portions of 
the book. It is sent forth with the hope of correcting, to some extent, the 
unsound methods of interpretation from which, we believe, this series of 
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prophecies has greatly suffered.’’? One principal object of the book is to show 
that the four kingdoms mentioned (chaps. ii, vii) are not, as many have sup- 
posed, the Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Grecian and Roman; but the Babylo- 
nian, Median (that of Darius the Mede), Persian and Grecian. Prof. Terry’s 
method of argumentation is here natural, direct and strong, and we have 
followed it with much satisfaction. Naturally, it was important for him to 
vindicate, at the outset, the truthfulness of the Biblical representation that 
there was a Darius the Mede who took the Chaldzan throne after the over- 
throw of Babylon by the Medes and Persians. He says: ‘‘ The silence of 
history touching this Mede does not in the least change the statements of 
Daniel. A similar mystery long hung over the person of Belshazzar, and it 
was stoutly affirmed that no such ruler had a place in Babylonian history. 
But all the older discussions concerning him have in modern times been ren- 
dered obsolete by the discovery of his name and royal rank among the Baby- 
lonian inscriptions. This fact should make us slow to pronounce judgment 
* against other historical statements of the Book of Daniel.’? We could have 
wished that our author’s attitude towards the Book of Daniel had been 
throughout what it is here. In the Introduction, however, he states that 
certain facts which he cites tend ‘‘ to create the suspicion that the original 
text of Daniel is lost, and in its place we have a compilation which probably 
embodies all its essential contents along with some Haggadic supplements.” 
In the same connection he quotes, without objection, the opinions of those 
who relegate chaps. ix and x to the same class of legendary writings as the 
apocryphal additions of the LXX., and notes that Zockler’s studies have led 
him to the rejection of chap. xi. 5-39, as an interpolation of the Maccabzean 
times. This is a bit confusing, besides being a serious weakening of the pro- 
fessor’s argument.——Principles of Biblical Criticism. By Rev. J. J. Lias, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 262. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1893.) This book scarcely jus- 
tifies the expectation which the announcement of its author and title might 
awaken. The author attempts to cover too much ground, as the titles to his 
ten chapters show: ‘‘ The Grounds of our Acceptance of the Scriptures as 
the Word of God,” ‘* The Text of the Old Testament,” ‘‘ The Inspiration of 
Scripture,’’ ‘‘ The History of Old Testament Criticism,” ‘‘ The Genuineness 
of the Pentateuch,” ‘‘ The Witness of Prophecy,’ ‘‘ The Evidence of the 
Psalms to the Facts of Old Testament History,” ‘* The Relation of the Old 
Testament to the New,” ‘*‘ Principles of Textual Criticism as Applied to the 
New Testament,” ‘“‘ Higher Criticism of the New Testament,” *‘ The True 
Principles of Biblical Criticism.”” Where the author touches upon questions 
of the current ‘“‘ Higher Criticism ” his remarks are discriminating and force- 
ful, as on p. 94: ‘‘ Thus, whether we accept the German or the English version 
of the analytical criticism, we find ourselves face to face with a problem of 
the most momentous character. That problem is the substantial accuracy or 
inaccuracy, on vital points, of the Old Testament as it stands. The question 
is not simply whether it is a venerable document, or whether it is a valuable 
contribution to the moral or religious development of mankind, but whether 
it is to be accepted as a trustworthy record of God’s moral and spiritual edu- 
cation of the world.” ——A Phase of the Higher Criticism. By S. F. Breck- 
enridge, D.D. 12mo, pp. 16. (Reprinted from the Lutheran Quarterly for 
July, 1893.) This paper, originally read at the Triseminary Conference in 
Wittenberg, Obio, last February, is worthy of special notice. After show- 
ing whence and what the “‘ Higher Criticism ”’ is, the author proceeds to test 
one of its principal arguments. Put in the form of a syllogism, the argu- 
ment is as follows: Any writing which can be decomposed into two or more 
continuous and self-consistent narratives, is a compilation from those narra- 
tives. The book of Genesis can be decomposed into three such narratives, 
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therefore the Book of Genesis is a compilation from the narratives into 
which it has been separated. It is the major premise which Dr. Brecken- 
ridge finds unjustifiable. He points out that in several instances writings 
have been thus decomposed which were acknowledged not to be compila- 
tions; and adds: ‘‘ I have lately been rereading Knight’s popular History of 
England. For my part I am quite certain that a strand could be extracted 
from that history which, taken by itself, might quite well be named ‘A History 
of English Literature.’ Another might be separated and quite appropriately 
denominated ‘ A History of the Christian Church in England.’ Another 
could be disentangled which would recount the history of the English colo- 
nies.”? Our author also finds that the supposed editor of the Pentateuch was 
both stupid and untruthful, and that he has succeeded not only in deceiving us, 
but also the Apostle Paul! The apostle in his argument in Galatians relies, 
in an important case, not on any one of the three documents into which 
Genesis has been divided; but on matter which the editor supplied, it is sup- 
posed, out of his own head.—Ernste Blicke in den Wahn der modernen 
Kritik. Von Adolf Zahn. 12mo, pp. 179. (Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 1893.) 
This book deserves a much fuller notice than it is possible to give it here. It 
is not only a conservative production, but one that shows a conservatism on 
fire. Indeed, it is likely that a principal hindrance to the best success of the 
book will be the fact, not that it generally takes too extreme positions, but that 
it uses language too unguarded and severe to characterize critics of the Well- 
hausen stamp. Of many passages which we had marked for notice, we quote 
one which has somewhat of a local interest: ‘‘ Our English critics are always 
assuring us that they acknowledge the supernatural element of the Bible. 
At the same time they have recognition only for the most radical productions 
of the opposite school and are alert to spread its teachings. The docility 
with which English critics undertake the réle of mere retailers of the opin- 
ions of the Continent, is an extraordinary psychological phenomenon. They 
simply take over bodily German and Dutch thought; and one can name but 
few men of first rank who, among many echoes, can be called voices. I 
maintain that in the entire sphere of the higher criticism of the Old Testa- 
ment in England, there is scarcely one view for which one has to thank an 
Englishman; among twenty pronounced opinions, there is scarcely one that 
is not borrowed ”’ (see p. 153).——The Student’s Commentary. A Complete 
Hermeneutical Manual on the Book of Ecclesiastes. By James Strong, 
S.T.D., LL.D. Large 8vo, pp. 144. (New York: Huut & Eaton, 1893.) 
One can but rejoice in the publication of a work of this kind; and admire 
the courage of Dr. Strong and his devotion to the interests of Christian 
scholarship in giving it to the world. It is the fruit of a prodigious amount 
of labor, for much of which the author will probably receive no other reward 
than the consciousness of having done a needed work and the warm appre- 
ciation of his colleagues in Biblical investigation. We have first, in most 
beautiful Hebrew type, the text, accompanied by a surprisingly complete 
critical apparatus. This, of itself, would put Hebrew scholars under special 
obligation to Dr. Strong. Following the text there are two translations, the 
first being a metrical one of no mean order. Then comes the Introduction 
and a bibliography of the subject, undoubtedly the most complete in exist- 
ence. The remaining features of the book are a tabular analysis of the con- 
tents of Ecclesiastes, the text of the Authorized and of the Revised Versions 
side by side with a commentary, the whole concluded by a Hebrew-English 
and an English-Hebrew Index. The book cannot fail to be of great value, 
almost a necessity, to students of the original text of Ecclesiastes. Only in 
certain details of the execution of his plan does the author seem to be open 
to criticism. Marks for the indication of the different kinds of parallelism, 
9 
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which accompany the text throughout, were scarcely necessary. The ‘ Lit- 
erary Metaphrase ”’ in the midst of the notes is confusing. Many of the ety- 
mologies given might be open to serious question. The work suffers from 
the effort to adapt it (as in the excessive transliterations, etc.) to lay 
readers as well as scholars. The Introduction is not up to the standard of 
the rest of the work. In our judgment, Dr. Strong has not given sufficient 
room for or weight to the arguments against Solomon’s authorship. An 
‘*¢ audacious imposture ”’ is not the only alternative of such authorship. The 
question is, ‘‘Does the book really mean to represent Solomon as its 
author ?”? The admitted Aramaisms of Ecclesiastes are important evidence, 
but not the most important. There are fifty examples of the use of the con- 
tracted form of the relative pronoun over against forty of the other sort. 
There are but three examples of the employment of waw consecutive of the 
imperfect and none of its apocopated form. There is an extraordinary use 
. of the personal pronoun with the finite verb, etc., etc. To give under the 
head of ‘‘ Various Opinions” (p. 21) merely the name of a critic and his 
date for the book is of little value as an argument. If the book be really 
anonymous, like many another of the Bible, it is no wonder that it has been 
dated at many different periods.——Founders of Old Testament Criticism. 
By T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. 12mo, pp. 372. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1893.) This book is not an historical sketch of the founding of 
Old Testament criticism, but is largely made up of biographical notices 
of eminent Biblical critics. Even here, from the point of view of present 
critical problems, it is somewhat lopsided. Little or nothing is said of such 
critics as Spinoza, Richard Simon, Astruc and Graf, while fifty pages are 
devoted to Ewald, and nearly half of the book is given to contemporaneous 
English critics, the last three chapters to Driver alone. The five chapters on 
Ewald and Driver have previously appeared, for substance, in the Expositor. 
The book is chiefly valuable as showing the spirit and aims of one of the 
foremost representatives of ‘‘ Higher Criticism”? in England. One is struck 
not only by the extreme positions taken, but by the air of confidence with 
which they are supported and of patronage towards other scholars represent- 
ing views more or less divergent. Of Hengstenberg he says (p. 127) that he 
‘had no historical gifts,’ and of Neander (p. 133) that ‘* he had no histori- 
cal sense, and barred the way of historical and philosophical inquiry.’? Of 
Prof. A. B. Davidson he says (p. 221): ‘‘ One only asks why this able scholar 
has not sought more opportunities of helping forward critical study. He is 
himself the loser by his excessive caution.”? Of Prof. Sayce: * It is too fre- 
quently his habit to appeal, not to Cesar, but to the people One must 
regret, not less for his own sake than for the cause of progress, that he 
should popularize so many questionable theories, and that in doing so he 
should make so many concessions to a most uncritical form of traditional 
theology’ (p. 223). Of Driver, whose radical utterances on Biblical ques- 
tions have given a shock to English-speaking Christians the world over, he 
gives this apparently wholly unnecessary caution: ‘‘I do hope he is not 
meditating a step backward in deference to hostile archeologists. . ... To 
fall behind Ewald, Dillmann and even Delitzsch and Kittel, is a misfortune 
which I can only account for on the theory of compromise. I hesitate to 
contemplate the consequences which might possibly follow from the accept- 
ance of this (more moderate) view” (p. 265). ‘‘If Dr. Driver had only 
been a little clearer on the subjects of inspiration and the growth of the 
canon, how much simpler would have been his task, especially in dealing 
with the Hagiography! Of course, the Chronicles are inspired, not as the 
prophecies of Isaiah and Jeremiah, but as even a sermon might be called in- 
spired, i. e., touched in a high degree with the best spiritual influences of the 
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times ”’ (p. 362). Typographical errors are.more numerous than one expects 
to see in a first-class English book (p. 122, ‘‘ latter” for ‘later ;” p. 240, 
“brought ’’ for ‘‘bought’’), and on p. 101 there is the expression ‘ three 
first.”,——Hinleitung in das Alte Testament mit Einschluss der Apokryphen 
und der Pseudepigraphen Alten Testaments. Von Eduard Konig, Dr. Phil. 
et Theol. 8vo, pp. 589. (Bonn: Weber, 1893.) This is one of a series of 
theological handbooks now in the course of publication by this house. Other 
works of the series relating to the Old Testament will include one on Bibli- 
cal theology by Dr. Buhl, of Leipsic; one on the general history of religion 
by Orelli, of Basel ; and one on the history of the people of Israel by Prof. 
Meinhold, of Bonn. The book before us is one of the most important pro- 
ducts of the German press during the present year. It is important not only 
on account of the timeliness of the subject discussed, but because of the 
theological] position and acknowledged ability of its author. He is professor 
at Rostock, and is not to be confounded with Friedrich Eduard Konig, of 
Leipsic, who also has written somewhat extensively and with ability on Old 
Testament themes. The Rostock professor has given special attention to the 
argument from language and style in the discussions in ‘‘ higher criticism ” 
(De critice s. argumento, etc., 1879; ‘‘ Der Sprachbeweis in der Literar- 
kritik,”’ in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken, 1893, Heft i). The present work 
is divided into four principal parts (after the prolegomena) : ‘‘ Sources and 
Transmission of the Old Testament Text;’ ‘Origin of the Separate 
Books ;”’ ‘* History and Limits of the Canon;’’ ‘ History, Chief Principles 
and Means of the Interpretation of the Old Testament.’”’ One notes a less 
frequent reference to authorities and a more limited bibliography than com- 
mon in most German works of this character. Under the first head, Konig 
expresses his preference for the Massoretic text as compared with that of the 
versions. Under the second, his treatment of the Pentateuchal question 
will attract most attention. There is everywhere evident a determined pur- 
pose to consider all the facts and to reason fairly. A close observer, how- 
ever, will detect the (probably unconscious) influence of foregone conclu- 
sions. On the one side, arguments are demanded which are beyond dispute ; 
on the other, arguments are admitted and used which often are barely possi- 
ble or, at best, have only a degree of plausibility. We have been reminded, 
in reading this part of the book, of the appearance of the trees in a region 
where the wind blows mostly from one direction. It is only when a like 
argument is given a like force, whatever its bearing, that really correct con- 
clusions will be reached. Here is an example of Kénig’s ordinary reasoning 
and not one of the most flagrant (p. 206): ‘* Since the use of the divine name 
Jehovah, which is preferred by the Jahvist, probably arose from the fact 
that it, at least, began to come into general use in his time, and since this 
use, judging from its employment in proper names (probably) did not begin 
before the time of David, we must decide that the Jahvist cannot be dated 
earlier than this period.’? The only inference to which Kiénig is entitled is 
that the name Jehovah may have arisen in David’s time, or, at most, prob- 
ably arose then. And the strength of the probability depends altogether 
upon that of the other probabilities assumed, which are used as premises. 
Our author has furnished an excellent apparatus for the investigation of 
Pentateuchal problems, but we must put our readers on their guard against 
making the same one-sided use of it that Konig has done. Our space only 
permits us barely to state the author’s positions on other points of current 
interest. The Books of Chronicles he is inclined to give a better character 
than most critics of his class. Esther he regards as but partly authentic. 
He holds that Joel was written in the seventh century, in the closing years 
of the reign of Josiah. Chaps. ix-xi of Zechariah are dated about B.C, 732; 
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chaps. xii-xiv also some time before the exile. The Book of Jonah, he thinks, 
was composed, on the basis of certain facts as a nucleus, after the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh. The Book of Daniel is a Haggadic enlargement from a 
substratum of fact, and was published B.C. 168-164. Job he dates in the 
time of Jeremiah. The Book of Ecclesiastes reflects, he thinks, the Saddu- 
can view of the period of Hyrcanus (B.C. 185-105). The book is well 
printed and provided with a good Index. 
Chicago. EDWIN CONE BISSELL. 


III —BIBLICAL THEOLOGY. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. By Dr. HERMANN ScHULTz, Translated 
from the Fourth German Edition by the Rev. J. A. PATERSON, M.A., 
Oxon. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1892. 2 vols., 4to, pp. 438, 450. 


In his Preface the translator introduces this work to the English-speaking 
public with the remark that Schultz is thought by many to have ‘‘ succeeded 
in discovering the via media between the positions of Biblical scholars like 
Delitzsch on the one hand and Stade on the other.”” This statement may be 
applicable to the first edition of the original, which appeared in 1869 ; but we 
do not see on what grounds it is made to apply to the later forms which the 
work has assumed from the second edition onward, or to the form in which 
the translation now offers it. Already in the second edition, Schultz had 
become a convert to the Grafian view of the late origin of the so-called 
priestly sections of the Pentateuch ; whereas, before, his critical views had 
closely resembled Ewald’s, with a leaning here and there to greater conserva- 
tism. As far, therefore, as principles of historical criticism are concerned, 
this Old Testament Theology does not follow a via media at all, but belongs 
to the advanced school. With equal right one might assign an intermediate 
position to Kuenen, because he does not go the length of Stade and Vernes. 

There is a difference of course in this respect, that Kuenen is more consist- 
ent than Schultz in applying the principles of his criticism. To Kuenen the 
phenomena of the Old Testament, being viewed from the standpoint of evo- 
lution, appear in a constant flux ; and thus, all unity of doctrine being pre- 
cluded, there is no longer any place for Old Testament theology. Schultz 
on the other hand maintains that there is a certain unity. A careful reader 
will soon observe, however, that this unity is not scientifically evolved from 
the facts, but rather imposed upon them from an external source. It is the 
dualism between a naturalistic treatment and a quasi-supernaturalistic 
appreciation of Biblical phenomena, that meets us here at every step. The 
development of Israel’s religion is throughout discussed with the utmost 
freedom, as something human and subjective ; and on reading the discussion, 
we would not ascribe to the author any other than the naturalistic view. 
But all at once, and apparently unconnected with these premises, the idea of 
revelation is introduced. It is obvious that revelation, so conceived of, must 
be a process forever inaccessible to inference or proof. The apparent con- 
servatism of Schultz’s work, therefore, is something accessory, not being due 
to what he obtains from a careful review of the facts in accordance with his 
own critical canons, but largely to certain philosophical ideas imported from 
without. And it is certainly not unfair to ask on which side the influence 
of a work will lie, in which two such discordant elements are combined. 
Neo-Kantianism is sure to pass by as one of the many phases of speculation. 
But those who do not care for any philosophic hypothesis, and simply ask for 
historical facts and conclusions (and there will be many of this class among 
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English and American readers), are sure, on taking this book asa guide, to 
frame a less conservative view of the Old Testament than Prof. Paterson is 
crediting Schultz with. 

While unable to form another estimate of the tendency of the book as 
a whole, we are not blind to its many excellent qualities in other respects. 
The author possesses in a high degree the faculty of clear representa- 
tion and effective grouping. A wealth of material is collected and pre- 
sented here, which fully deserves consideration. There is a wholesome 
warning on some points against the excesses of the most advanced criticism. 
The translation also is excellent, and the division of the original into two vol- 
umes agrees with the twofold character of the contents. 

In the first edition Schultz had divided the material into the three periods 
of Mosaism, Prophetism and Levitism. Later, when changing his views in 
the direction above indicated, he also had to abandon the separate treatment 
of the Mosaic period. The Levitical period (450-140 B.C.) having been 
treated from the outset as an appendix, the main body of the book was now 
concerned with the Mosaic-prophetic religion, without further distinction as 
to periods. This, while avoiding many repetitions, obscured to a great 
extent the historical development of the religious ideas. To supply this 
deficiency, the author now first gives a historical sketch of the development 
of religion and morals in Israel down to the founding of the Asmonzan 
state. This, together with the Introduction, fills the first volume. With 
other histories of the religion of Israel of the same type, it shares the defect 
of substituting for the plastic, living personalities of the Bible mere shadowy 
and elusive figures. All this is owing, of course, to the critical estimate of 
the sources. Everything relating to the pre-Mosaic period is of either a 
mythical or a legendary character. Even for the post-Mosaic times traces 
of legend are to be detected. Consequently a character like that of Moses, 
for instance, is drawn with lines so indistinct that one begins to ask in 
despair, whether from the modern premises any history of Israel’s religion 
prior to the prophetic times is possible. The second volume is much more 
satisfactory from the point of view of definiteness. It treats successively of 
‘¢ The Consciousness of Salvation,’’ “‘ The Religious View of the World,” 
and ‘‘ The Hope of the Prophetic Period.” The idea of the Covenant is 
justly restored to its position of importance as the central idea of the con- 
sciousness of salvation. 

We end by saying that we wish to be classified with those readers of whom 
the author says in the Preface to the first German edition, that they can 
utilize his material only after having once more thrown it into its former 
confusion. 

Princeton. G. Vos. 


OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY ; OR, THE HISTORY OF HEBREW RELIGION 
FROM THE YEAR 800 B.C. From 800 B.C. to Josiah 640 B.C. By 
ARCHIBALD DUFF, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Old Testament Theology 
in the Yorkshire United Independent College, Bradford. London and 
Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. Pp. xvi, 3438. 


This book is a brilliant failure. It is one of the latest of those clever 
but futile attempts to make the pyramid of Old Testament history stand 
on its apex, by assuming that the Pentateuch is later than the prophets, 
and that the religion of Israel was a development through the intellectual 
gropings, experiments, successes, failures and contradictions of a series of 
prophets, beginning with Amos, the earliest ‘‘ writing prophet,” in the 
eighth century B.C., at least five hundred years later than the sacred Scrip- 
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tures are commonly supposed to have been begun, and continuing till the 
time of Christ. We say this is not proved, nor even seriously argued by Dr. 
Duff, but assumed. His whole book isa bald petitio principti. He would 
no doubt excuse his failure to discuss here the great questions of Old Testa- 
ment criticism, on the ground that his purpose is to do purely constructive 
work. And doubtless such work is urgently demanded of those who have 
adopted the current wild speculations concerning the date and structure of 
the books of the Old Testament. The Christian public which has seen them 
throw overboard the view that was supported by the immemorial tradition 
of Judaism and the historic consensus of Christendom, as well as the 
apparent testimony of the Bible itself, and which has watched with painful 
interest the process of pulling to pieces their sacred books, will welcome 
eagerly the work of any earnest scholar who proposes to turn away from this 
excessive analysis and to give ‘a constructive view of the facts of Hebrew 
- religious life:” for this will show exactly what the effect of this criticism 
will be upon those essential things which are most surely believed among us. 


“The present rapid increase of study of all phases of religious life has made the Old Testa- 
ment peculiarly a centre of scientific interest and research ; but the work done has been thus far 
chiefly analytic. Large stores of accurately tested material are now lying ready for the syn- 
thetic workman who shall build together in complete historical statement these separate results 
of analysis and criticism. The appearance of the unbuilt material, and the apparent negations 
which analytic and critical operations necessitate, have caused uneasiness to the timid and to 
the mere onlooker. But the constructive work was sure to follow ; it follows by the very nature 
of processes of thought, for the mind questions only in order that it may obtain answers, and 
criticises in order to have a rightly adjusted system of positive truth. The effort is made in the 
following pages to give in constructive historical form the results of such research in the special 
field of Hebrew religion. 

“This volume covers a period of nearly two centuries, and, it is hoped, will be duly followed 
by exposition of the succeeding periods. The whole of the documents of the Old Testament 
will thus be used, and also that extra-Biblical religious literature which arose among the Jews 
in the later centuries before Christ or during the early Christian generations, The aim is, indeed, 
to give the story of the faiths of the Hebrews; but this is to be watched as it appears in the 
course of the Biblical and other Hebrew religious records. The whole work will thus be at once 
a History of Hebrew Religion, and a Guide for the Christian Teacher in the Use of the Bible. 
May it help to Jead to a closer study of the precious Records, and to an ever stronger, calmer, and 
more joyous proclamation of the Love of God as it is manifest in the Son of Man, our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.”’ 


We would fain echo this prayer from the heart, but we cannot agree with 
the author in his high estimate of the value of his work. So far from being 
a ** History of Hebrew Religion and a Guide for the Christian Teacher in 
the Use of the Bible,’’ we regard it as false to nearly all the known facts in 
the history of Hebrew religion, and we should deplore the general adoption 
of it by Christian teachers as a guide in the use of the Bible as one of the 
direst calamities that ever befell the cause of truth. 

This is a rhetorical book. In fact it contains more rhetoric than logic. 
The style has movement and glow, and some of the descriptive passages are 
superb. Of course, too, the author says many true and noble things that are 
stimulating and helpful. But we repeat our assertion that he begs the real 
question at issue, that his book abounds in the most unwarranted assump- 
tions, and, moreover, we contend that from his own point of view he utterly 
fails to make out his case. Our problem, says he, is not literary but theolo- 
gical, not a question of the critical analysis of documents, but of the history 
of religion. He therefore begins not with controverted portions of the Old 
Testament, such as the Pentateuch and what we have been accustomed to 
call the earlier historical books, but with unquestioned documents of the 
eighth century. From the theological contents of these and other prophet- 
ical writings to be considered later, he proposes to determine the position of 
the Pentateuch. We will not say, as aless charitable critic might, that since 
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the Pentateuch as it stands and as it has always been understood by the great 
majority of Christian scholars is a decisive disproof of Dr. Duff’s whole 
position, he recognizes the necessity of setting aside the Pentateuch and 
silencing its testimony for the time being in regard to itself and the history 
of Israel and the nature of God. He gives other reasons for the method he 
adopts. And we are willing to admit them. Indeed we are strongly dis- 
posed to the opinion that the most effectual way to overthrow the modern 
critical theory is not to attempt to follow its ingenious and elusive exponents 
through the hopeless jungle of linguistic details and alleged codes, but, leav- 
ing these all aside for the nonce, and yet meeting them on their own ground, 
to start as Dr. Duff does with writings about which there is no dispute; and 
to demonstrate from the contents of these that the theory in question fails 
utterly to account for the facts, since the very earliest prophecies, those of 
Hosea and Amos, imply just such a background as the Pentateuch provides 
and the critics deny. 

Take even the lowest view of inspiration, such as our author propounds in 
this book, and, if the patriarchs had revelations at all, as he concedes 
(p. 328), why should it be thought a thing incredible with him that there 
were records of these revelations before the time of Amos? ‘‘ Speaking ina 
general way,’ says Prof. de Harlez in another connection, ‘‘it has always 
astonished me to see the contrast—on, one side, the facility with which, 
against all probability, the most distant antiquity possible is accorded to 
works like the Avesta and the Rig Veda; and on the other side, the endeav- 
ors which are made to bring down as near as possible to our times the date of 
the composition of the Bible. On the one side everything is interpreted in 
favor of the sacred books of India or Eran, and, on the other, everything is 
claimed against the sacred books of the Jews. Why this difference? I am 
not called upon to explain it; I only state it, and ask that we proceed logic- 
ally and apply everywhere the same rules; that the Bible be treated on the 
scientific field like any other historical religious monument.”’ 

In this volume, which covers the period from 800 to 640 B.C., the author 
examines the books of Amos, Hosea, Micah, and certain parts of Isaiah— 
presumably the only parts which he believes were written by that prophet. 
He gives in each case an analysis of the book, followed by the study of the 
author in his personal characteristics and his environment; then what he 
conceives to be the ‘‘ antecedents ”’ of his doctrines ; then a fuller exhibition 
of the doctrines themselves (though we are confident that the: prophets in 
question would never have recognized their teachings in the statements of 
Dr. Duff); and finally an estimate of the advance made by each prophet and 
the advance to be made—that is, the problems -he stated and left unsolved. 
Under this last head the author expresses some very remarkable opinions in 
regard to the ‘‘ development ”’ of each prophet’s thought and also in regard 
to the relation sustained by the prophets to each other. That there was 
‘*development ”’ of some kind in the religious history of Israel all admit; 
but is it not straining the word ‘‘ development ”’ a good deal to make it mean 
that inspired prophets contradict each other, and that too in their religious 
teaching ? Let the reader note the following passage and especially the sen- 
tence which we take the liberty of printing in italics (p. 289): 


“Amos had simply ordered men to ‘Seek good,’ naively implying conscience and some kind 
of ability. Perhaps he reflected somewhat philosophicaliy on the matter ere he declared his 
final sentence that the evil-doers must all die. Perhaps he had concluded that they who did 
not seek good could not, and therefore were worthless. Not so Hosea, who must have reflected 
a good deal on the matter. He believed that seclusion, total abstinence, strict denial of alcohol 
and whoredom, would leave the mind, which to him was the heart, quite pure, ready for good 
action, and sure to do right. In Hosea’s view the real nature of every Hebrew was good. He 
left Amos far behind. But Isaiah saw more deeply than Hosea, and declared that there must be 
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a change wrought more deeply than a monastic seclusion can work. Isaiah denies entirely Amos’ 
theory that evil men are worthless, but he denies also Hosea’s theory that they are naturally good. He 
says aman may be radically changed ; he must be regenerated by the working of the divine 
Spirit brooding upon him.” 


Nor is this all. By the development of an individual prophet Dr. Duff 
means that the prophet may contradict in one part of his book what he has 
said in another. In describing Amos’ view of the ways of revelation he 
speaks of ‘‘ that flux of thought, that process of the soul’s alchemy, that 
advance from one way of thinking to another, which singularly and most truly 
marks men who are in closest fellowship with God” (p. 81); and elsewhere 
(p. 83) of ** that constant self-contradiction, that very living flux and upward 
advance in his conceptions.”? Again (p. 77), ‘‘ It is dawning on him that 
not all Israel is Jehovah’s people ;”’ (p. 76) ‘‘ To be perfectly plain from the 
outset, let us say that here Amos’ mind is the white-hot crucible of the 
analyst, and all his thoughts of the nature of the soul are in the intense flux 
‘ of readjustment, and of change to a far grander, finer form.”? Let us here 
make an appeal to ‘“‘ that common sense of average mankind, which, where 
fairly informed, is doubtless, as Hatch has said, the ultimate solvent of all 
critical and speculative theories whatsoever.” Is not a theory entirely too 
ingenious which finds room in one short book for such progress and develop- 
ment in a prophet’s thought as we have described above? And how much 
respect could the prophet’s contemporaries have had for ‘ opinions’’ which 
were constantly in a state of such alarming ‘flux ?”? As much, shall we 
say, as the body of Christian people to-day have for the kaleidoscopic opin- 
ions of a certain school of Biblical critics ? 

The book bristles with errors. ‘‘ To Hosea Jehovah is a national God— 
that is, He is codrdinate to some extent with the Baals and other national 
and tribal deities’ (p. 1384). “‘ The final picture of Jehovah’s control even 
over death is his normal thought as it is his highest thought, but there are 
many stages of anxious doubt and wondering whether Jehovah shall be 
able to overcome all men’s resistance to His power’’ (p. 184). ‘ The fine 
Hosean touch upon all these faiths is the evident wondering and trembling 
uncertainty how this divine power shall be made good. There is indeed 
no lack of certainty that it shall be made good” (p. 185). As Dr. Duff 
thinks that even inspired prophets contradict themselves, we can scarcely 
wonder that he does the same thing himself. ‘* What were then Micah’s 
ideas of God’s nature and His character? (a) Jehovah was to hima God 
among many gods, and was not yet the absolutely lone deity ” (p. 824). In 
speaking of Isaiah’s conception of God as an advance on Hosea he says 
(pp. 287, 288), ‘* Of course we are giving up the dream long common that the 
attainment toa conscious monotheism and clear possession of it was of far 
earlier date, aboriginal indeed, forgotten repeatedly by idolators, but always 
reasserted by the prophetic men. It is perhaps sufficient comfort that we 
are thus laying aside the unworthy Chinese landscape into which we have 
forced all the vivid life of the great Old Testament centuries.’? The fact 
that this view of the relations between monotheism and polytheism is opposed 
by the best modern authorities on ancient religions, irrespective of their 
attitude towards Scripture, does not daunt Dr. Duff. The novelty and 
audacity of an opinion evidently do not give him pause. The more startling 
the opinion the more eagerly it would seem does he adopt it. On p. 58 he 
refers to ‘‘ fancies such as the witch of Endor story.”’ Malachi, “although a 
singularly devout soul, was yet utterly ignorant of the Gospel of Isaiah liii.’’ 
*¢ Zion proved not to be endowed with that immunity from harm which Isaiah 
had proclaimed. While his noble faith grasped and declared the great fact 
of God’s love for men, he was not gifted with exact foresight of external 
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events ” (p. 331). After all this it should not surprise us that Dr. Duff pro- 
nounces George Eliot ‘‘ a really Christian teacher.”’ 

Those brethren among us who have been comforting themselves with the 
thought that the controversy now raging about the Old Testament is not 
fundamental but simply a question of comparatively unimportant details, 
may be effectually undeceived by reading this book. Our disagreement with 
the critics of Dr. Duff’s school is not a mere difference about details, but a 
disagreement of principles fundamental and far-reaching. 

Hampden-Sidney, Va. W. W. Moore. 


VorTRAGE UBER DIE OFFENBARUNGEN GOTTES AUF ALTTESTAMENT- 
LICHEM BoDEN. Von AvuGusT BENDER. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1891. Pp. vi, 256. 


Theauthor of these lectures on the Old Testament is not to be confounded 
with Prof. Bender, of Bonn, who belongs to the left wing of the school of 
Ritschl, but is an earnest evangelical pastor, who is not ashamed to avow his 
faith in supernatural religion and in the divine authority of the Bible. 
This little work is published by him in defense of the Old Testament against 
the latest critical assaults. It is eminently a book for the times, and does 
not deal with old objections against the Scriptures. Bender touches on the 
necessity of divine revelation, its nature, its historical character, its course 
and aim, the means of its communication, its record in the Scriptures and 
the connection of the Old and New Testaments. He then proceeds to give 
an account of the chief matters contained in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to discuss the treatment which they have received from the 
so-called critical investigation. He draws on the History of the Sacred 
Scriptures of the Old Testament, by Reuss, for the results which the nega- 
tive criticism of our day professes to have reached. Reuss was really the 
originator of the theory now in vogue, which is usually ascribed to Graf and 
Wellhausen, according to which “the prophets are older than the law, and 
the Psalms later than both.” 

It has been remarked as a singular feature of Reuss’ book that it contains 
no linguistic discussion ; and this is true of Bender’s book also, as was to be 
expected from its popular character. It is throughout intelligible to those 
who areignorant of Hebrew. It might be supposed that such a work would 
be dull and heavy. On the contrary, it is fresh and animated and reveals 
the man of living convictions, who has a deep sense of the value of the 
cause which he pleads. Nor is his zeal without knowledge. His animad- 
versions on the methods and results of the destructive criticism are acute 
and weighty, and he exposes forcibly its inconsistencies and contradictions. 
He shows, too, his ability to employ the wit and irony of which the veteran 
critic (Reuss), whom he antagonizes, was an acknowledged master. He 
makes many a telling application of the reductio ad absurdum. He gives 
cogent reasons for believing in the Mosaic authorship of Deuteronomy and 
of the other books of the Pentateuch, and shows that the critical account 
of their rise cannot bear investigation, but is on all sides indefensible and 
incredible. We were particularly impressed with his argument against 
Reuss’ position that the Book of Joshua was composed just before the final 
overthrow of the kingdom of Judah. How could a writer of that date 
describe the triumphs and glories of Israel under Joshua without making 
the faintest allusion to the dreadful disasters of his own time? Ina single 
sentence Bender effectually disposes of Reuss’ contention that the Book of 
Ruth was written with a deep political design. The critics speak of the 
time of David and Solomon as “‘ the golden age of Hebrew literature,” yet 
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deny the genuineness of all the literature traditionally attributed to it. 
‘‘ Heaven only knows what has become of all the gold.” 

Bender, in speaking of “‘ the Idealist,”’ or the anonymous author, accord- 
ing to the critics, of the later and some of the earlier prophecies in the Book 
of Isaiah, expresses just surprise that no name should be given to him, see- 
ing it is a peculiarity of the Old Testament to lay great weight on names; 
and he is able to tell us that the unity of Isaiah is becoming more widely 
recognized. 

Well does the author remark at the close that ‘“‘ the critical investigation 
makes a chaos of the literature of the people of Israel. More than a thou- 
sand years the spirit of revelation works in the people without any literary 
success, and when at last it begins to be productive, we have for the most 
part only fragments which a later compiler glues together. Authors are 
robbed of their books, books come and no one knows whencé, the oldest is 
made the latest, and books appear in a multitude at a time when the pro- 
‘ phetic spirit had long ceased.” 

It is a defect of the work that the weateelion of the nations of Canaan 
is not adequately vindicated. Our author hardly allows a sufficient use of 
the Old Testament for the establishment of religious doctrines. Our Lord 
and His apostles employed it for this purpose. He should not have asserted, 
pointing to the thirty-nine different writings comprised in the Old Testament, 
that the Hebrews had an affluence of sacred literature such as no other old 
nation possessed. How insignificant in quantity does the Old Testament 
appear in comparison with the enormous multitude of the Hindu Shasters! 
But we have read Pastor Bender’s book with peculiar pleasure, and are of 
the opinion that its appearance in an English translation would serve the 
cause of truth. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. DUNLOP MOORE. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE PROPHETS. The Warburtonian Lectures for 1886- 
1890. By A. F. Kirkpatrick, D.D. London: Macmillan & Co., 1892. 
Pp. 540. 


Prof. Kirkpatrick’s book may be called a combination of general and spe- 
cial introduction to part of the prophetic writings of the Old Testament. 
The lecture form, in which these essays were originally delivered, has imparted 
to them a freshness and clearness, a freedom from all unnecessary detail, 
which will make them attractive even to the unprofessional reader. We 
have found the perusal not only enjoyable, but also highly instructive; and 
were confirmed in our opinion that the study of Isagogics would profit much 
if a joint treatment of the external questions and of the contents of Scrip- 
ture could be more largely applied. 

The Introduction gives information about the critical views presupposed 
in the lectures. The human side of prophecy is strongly emphasized and in 
words that might make us fear more serious results than the author has in 
reality reached with these maxims. As it is, Obadiah and Joel are given the ear- 
lier date and treated as the oldest of the prophets. The contents of Isaiah are 
divided over three periods, that of Isaiah proper, that of the exile, and that of 
the postexilic period, in which last chap. xxiv-xxvii are claimed to have origi- 
nated. The minor portions of the Book of Isaiah, the genuineness of which 
is denied, are left undiscussed. Zechariah ix-xiv as a whole is assigned to 
the times after the exile. Far more serious, however, than these particular 
conclusions seems to us the general statement ‘‘ that it is difficult to see how 
our Lord and His apostles (with reverence be it said) could have done other- 
wise than accept the current nomenclature of the time. The critical ques- 
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tions and the issues which they raise were not before them, and their accept- 
ance of what was then universally believed, cannot be legitimately regarded 
as precluding critical inquiry... ..’? This does not cut so deeply as the 
appeal to the doctrine of Kenosis that has lately come into vogue. It is 
merely a revival of the old rationalistic principle of accommodation. It 
does not even say that Christ was ignorant in matters of criticism. Still 
such a view cannot but work a complete revolution in our whole conception 
of Christ’s prophetic office. 

That Hosea and Amos and the oldest prophets in general do not create or 
introduce new religious ideas, but simply call back the apostate people to 
the old, is duly insisted upon. Too indiscriminate, we think, is the repeated 
statement that all prophecy is conditional. In other passages the author ad- 
mirably states how the prophets declare even in times of the greatest apos- 
tasy that Jehovah will nevertheless remember His covenant for His name’s 
sake, or for David His servant’s sake. There is an absolute as well asa 
conditional element here. If the author’s interpretation of Isaiah vii, mak- 
ing the virgin either a young woman of that time or a freely chosen figure, 
be correct, the New Testament is incorrect in connecting this prophecy with 
the virgin-birth of our Saviour. A slight modification in the direction of 
Orelli, who understands by the virgin the congregation of Israel, and finds 
the element corresponding to the virgin-birth of Christ in the miraculous 
rise of the typical Immanuel, would have avoided this implied assumption 
of error. Occasionally exception might be taken to the literary judgment 
expressed, as, for instance, when it is said of Jeremiah, that he was a man 
of no great intellectual power as a poet. But these are isolated cases. As 
a whole the book is a model of appreciative and sympathetic treatment of 
the subject. 

Princeton. G. Vos. 


THE APOSTLE PAUL. A Sketch of the Development of His Doctrine. By 
A. SABATIER, Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology in Paris. 
Translated from the French. Edited, with an Additional Essay on the 
Pastoral Epistles, by GEORGE G. FINDLAY, B.A. New York: James 
Pott & Co., 1891. Pp. xix, 402. 


THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. A Study of the Origin and Correlation of the 
Doctrinal Teachings of the Apostle Paul. By GrEorGE B. STEVENS, 
Ph.D., D.D., Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation 
in Yale University. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. Pp. xi, 
383. 


THE GOSPEL OF PAUL. By CHARLES CARROLL EVERETT, Professor of 
Theology in Harvard University. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1893. Pp. xiii, 307. 


Diz EsCHATOLOGIE DES PAULUS in ihren Zusammenhingen mit dem 
Gesammtbegriff des Paulinismus, dargestellt von Lic. Rico. KABISCH, 
o. Lehrer am kénigl. Seminar fiir Stadtschullehrer zu Berlin. Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 
1893. Pp. viii, 338. 


The first two of these works are already known to the public. The last 
two are recent publications. When taken together, they not only show the 
interest which the great apostle has for modern students of very different 
types, but they present a singular variety in the interpretation of his teach- 
ing. 
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Sabatier’s volume is particularly welcome. The present translation, with 
the exception of a few notes by the author, is practically the same book 
which he originally published in 1870, and is exceedingly readable in its Eng- 
lish dress. Its merit lies in the rapid and graphic delineation of the historical 
progress of Paul’s statement of his theological system. It is full of vigor 
and ‘‘ dash,”’ and, though somewhat sketchy, shows careful study of the sub- 
ject. The author has a vivid perception both of the changing historical situ- 
ations of the apostle’s life and of the intensity, progressiveness, practicality 
and dialectical power of his mind. He finds the historical sources of Paul’s 
theology in Judaism, in the previously existing Christian Church and in 
Paul’s own experience in his conversion. The latter event is defended as 
real and supernatural, and as providing the key to the apostle’s particular 
apprehension of the Gospel. Sabatier gives some fine examples also of Paul’s 
testimony to the character of the original Jerusalem Church (cf. pp. 78-84, 
100); so that we wonder the more at the doubts cast on the trustworthi- 
ness of the Acts, for in view of the author’s own statements these seem quite 
unnecessary and merely assumed at the bidding of modern criticism. Paul’s 
life is divided into three parts—that of his missionary activity, that of the 
Judaistic controversy, and that of the later Paulinism; and the author is 
specially successful in calling attention to the character of the first part, 
which is often insufficiently unfolded, being naturally overshadowed by the 
great importance of the later controversies. The Judaistic conflict and the 
four great epistles are in the main finely treated, though ‘‘ the Twelve” are 
needlessly represented as weak in the crisis. No support, however, is given 
to any theory of a divided apostolate. The later Paulinism is represented 
according to Sabatier by Philemon, Ephesians and Colossians (written from 
Cresarea) and Philippians (written from Rome). These are shown to assume 
the results reached in the earlier epistles ; and the development of the apostle’s 
thought, in view of new conditions, is in the main admirably presented. So 
far the treatise is full of power and suggestiveness. While in some of its 
analyses (as in that of the ‘“‘ Romans’’) it is superficial, and while it some- 
times is too rhetorical to be exact and too brief to satisfy those who wish to 
examine the matter closely, it gives so vivid a portrayal of the historical 
environments in which the apostle found himself that no reader can fail to 
be interested and stimulated. The great critical defect of the book is the 
author’s rejection of the genuineness of the Pastoral epistles; but this is 
fully compensated for by the effective essay appended, with the author’s con- 
sent, by Dr. Findlay, the editor. Dr. Findlay directs his arguments against 
those of Holtzmann, and in the brief space of sixty pages condenses with 
clearness and cogency a reply to the rationalistic attack on these epistles 
which is, we think, as persuasive in its conclusions as it is scholarly in its 
method. Sabatier’s synthetic presentation of Paul’s doctrine is also open to 
many objections. He is doubtless correct in approaching the subject from 
the historical point of view, for the apostle’s system was unfolded in accord- 
ance with the progress of his work and life. But he goes much too far in 
representing Paul’s theology as ‘‘ simply the direct transcription of his expe- 
rience, ascending from the depths of his soul into the sphere of his intellect ” 
(p. 278), or, in other words, as the mere analysis of his Christian conscious- 
ness; for this is to neglect the apostle’s express testimony to the objective 
revelations which he received. He denies also that Paul taught forensic jus- 
tification. An obscure sentence occurs on p. 303, where Paul is made to 
teach that ‘‘ Christ is sin in us; we righteousness in Him,” and in the Greek 
of 2 Cor. v. 21, which follows in a parenthesis, dzép judy is curiously 
omitted. Again: ‘Sin is destroyed in the death of Jesus not only because it 
is openly condemned and actually punished, but also because it has at last 
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produced its worst result. It attaining its full development it exhausts and 
destroys itself. A new development may then begin. Thus Jesus only 
properly expiates sin by bringing it to an issue’’ (p. 304). He admits indeed 
(pp. 303, 350) that Paul taught ‘‘ an ideal substitution’ in God’s sight of 
Christ for us and of us for Christ, ‘‘ a mystical identification of Jesus with 
believers ;”’ but he appears to regard this as a contradiction in which ‘‘ the logic 
of the heart triumphs over that of the intellect.” In fact the divine love 
and righteousness were to Paul but different aspects of one attribute. So 
too Sabatier doubts if Paul held the eternal personal preéxistence of the 
Son. It was rather ‘‘ the divine Spirit which appeared as a human person in 
Christ’ (p. 834), and ‘‘ neither must we expect to find in Paul’s epistles the 
doctrine of the Trinity’ (p. 337). These explanations of Paul’s doctrine 
conform less to the results of the best exegesis than to the subjective soteri- 
ology of modern times. 

Prof. Stevens’ Pauline Theology has also attained wide and deserved pop- 
ularity. It is noteworthy as an American contribution to Biblical Theology, 
and has already earned for itself a place in the literature of that department. 
Its style is clear and vigorous, and the author shows himself an accomplished 
exegete and abundantly familiar with the results of recent exegetical inves- 
tigations of Paul’s epistles. He defends the supernatural character of Paul’s 
conversion and fully appreciates its significance for the apostle’s work and 
thought. He accepts all the canonical epistles and recognizes the historica 
value of the Acts. The chapter on the apostle’s style and modes of thought 
is particularly interesting; but we marvel that the legal conception of man’s 
relation both in and out of Christ, though finally recognized, is not presented 
as fundamental and as the key to the ‘* mystical realism ”’ which is set forth 
as the first feature of Paul’s mode of thought. After the preliminary dis- 
cussions, the teaching of Paul is given on the topics of God, Sin, the Law, 
the Person of Christ, Redemption, Justification, Christian Life, the Church 
and Eschatology. Most of these are admirably treated. We note especially 
the presentation of Paul’s teaching on the moral responsibility of all men 
(pp. 103-106), the fair exegesis of Rom. ix (pp. 110-118), the explanation of 
Paul’s use of odpF (pp. 139-148) and of vods (chap. vii), his doctrine of the 
Person of Christ (chap. viii) ; while the account given of the Pauline teach- 
ing about sin, redemption and justification, though the constructive parts 
of the discussions are open to criticism, rests for the most part ona strong 
exegetical basis. This excellent volume has, however, in our judgment 
certain serious defects. In the first place, the method of dividing an apos- 
tle’s teaching under the old categories of systematic divinity ought to be 
banished from works on Biblical Theology. Its effect in this case is to 
destroy all historical movement in the unfolding of Paul’s thought. We are 
given a series of essays on the apostle’s teaching on the chief heads of doc- 
trine, but no idea of their organic relation or of the apostle’s actual delivery 
of his system. Further, the discussion of the several topics is not always 
complete. We feel this (e. g.) in chap. xi, so far as it deals with Paul’s doc- 
trine of the subjective beginning of Christian life, and in chap. xii, where the 
doctrine of the Church, as elaborated in the Ephesians, appears inadequately 
treated. But our chief criticism is upon the author’s digressions into the 
sphere of dogmatics. This leads him to explain, rather than to exhibit, the 
Pauline doctrine of divine righteousness in its relation to divine love. In 
the explanation, the former is resolved into the latter, much after the manner 
of Nitsch, Sabatier and others, who are referred to with approval. Natu- 
rally Prof. Stevens also denies to Paul belief in a real satisfaction of divine 
justice by the work of Christ (cf. chap. ix), and insists (p. 150) that ‘* Paul 
never represents men as subjects of guilt or as objects of moral judgment 
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on account of any one’s sins except their own.” Our criticism, however, is 
not so much upon these and other similar positions taken by the author as 
upon the dogmatic motive which frequently intrudes in a not always com- 
plete representation of the theological views which he opposes. In this 
respect, as well as in its method of arrangement, the treatise falls short of 
attaining the true spirit of Biblical Theology. 

The Gospel of Paul, by Dr. Everett, of Harvard Divinity School, attempts, 
as the author acknowledges, an ambitious task. It proposes to show that 
the traditional interpretation of the apostle has been wholly wrong. The 
devout students of eighteen hundred years have missed entirely the exceed- 
ingly simple meaning of his language. Dr. Everett believes that he has been 
able to put himself back into the actual position occupied by Paul, and point 
out the real truth on which the Church has piled its mass of theological 
rubbish. He endeavors to show that Paul did not believe at all in any doc- 
trine of vicarious sacrifice, nor in Christ’s salvation of men by the fulfillment 
for them of the demands of divine law. The proof of this begins with a 
statement of certain ‘‘ presumptions,’”’ the first of which is drawn from the 
alleged fact that the idea of sacrifice as a substitution of the victim for 
the offerer was not held in ancient times either by Pagans or Jews. Sacri- 
fices were merely gifts to the gods. The discussion is rather brief and not 
calculated to convince. The author himself supplies (p. 84) the answer to 
any difficulties which his examples from later Paganism may seem to offer to 
the traditional view, when he observes that * religious rites tend to Jose their 
significance and become merely formal.”? His discussion of Hebrew sacri- 
fices is based on a few expressions in the Old Testament, rather than on an 
examination of the system in its most salient features. Ps. 1. 9-13, where 
the idea is repudiated that Jehovah needs sacrifices for His enjoyment and 
sustenance, is used to prove that this crude idea was the popular and original 
one among the Hebrews. Then presumptions against the apostolic character 
of the doctrine of vicarious sacrifice are drawn from the variety of theories 
concerning Christ’s atonement which prevailed in the ancient Church. All 
of these were speculative, not exegetical, constructions, and are therefore no 
indication of what Paul really taught. Having thus sought to remove pre- 
judice for the traditional belief, Dr. Everett enters on his real subject. He 
insists that Paul’s abstract expressions should be explained by his concrete 
ones. Of the latter, the two leading passages are Gal. iii. 13 and ii. 19, 20. 
These simply mean that Jesus, by being crucified, became an accursed thing 
in the eye of the Mosaic law. By identifying himself with the cause of 
Jesus, Paul likewise fell under the law’s curse. He found, however, through 
Jesus, in spite of the law’s condemnation, a life of reconciliation with God. 
So he passed away from all relation to the law. By its condemnation of him 
and his Master, he died to it, it became abolished for him, its penalties no 
longer concerned him, and not by its works but by faith in Jesus he found 
salvation. Jesus, by His resurrection, seemed to Paul to have trampled on 
the law’s sentence and exposed its nothingness. In short, Jesus revealed the 
way of immediate spiritual reunion with God, and the law’s curse on Him 
and His followers only delivered them from the law’s dominion and effected 
the law’s abolition. According to Dr. Everett, this was the whole meaning of 
Paul’s language. The apostle was indeed compelled, since he believed the 
law to have been given by God, to frame a philosophy of history by which to 
explain the abolition of the law and its condemnation of the Messiah. This 
he did by showing the mission of the law and of Israel to have been intended 
to be but temporary. But no deeper meaning lay in Paul’s mind than the 
idea that the law had cast out Christ and His people, and so brought the dis- 
ciple to discover real freedom and salvation through the Crucified. The 
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apostle’s positive conception of salvation was that the Spirit of Christ expels 
sin gradually from those ethically united to Him by faith. Being dead to the 
law through the law’s condemnation of him, Paul found in union with Jesus 
a sense of immediate reconciliation with God, an assurance of forgiveness, 
a new moral power in his soul, a new ideal and hope; but he never intended 
to teach that Christ had satisfied the claims of divine justice or offered a 
vicarious sacrifice. All this is later speculative theology imposed on the 
language of the apostle. One obvious criticism of this view is that it forgets 
what Sabatier calls Paul’s ‘‘ passion for the absolute.’’ It supposes him to 
have remained satisfied with a merely historical relation of Christ’s mission 
to the Mosaic law, without ascending from that to any grasp on the essential 
and permanent principles of moral government. This would seem to be 
utterly unlikely, according to all that we know from his epistles of the mind 
of the apostle. A further criticism is that, in giving us the Gospel of Paul, 
the author barely mentions the doctrine of justification, and it plays no part 
in his presentation of Paul’s scheme. But if the believer be ‘‘ justified freely 
through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus,” then he is certainly in a 
relation to the law very different from that of condemnation. It seems to 
us quite marvelous for an exegete either to escape the conviction that Paul 
used justification in a legal sense, or to fail to interpret his view of redemp- 
tion on the basis of it. Not by getting out of the sphere of law, but by satis- 
fying the claims of law, would Christ make it possible for the apostle to say 
“that God might be just and yet the justifier of him that believeth.” Dr. 
Everett’s book may lead some readers to perceive how closely Paul’s doc- 
trine was interwoven with his historical situation. Few serious students, 
we think, will be satisfied with it as an exposition of Paul’s teaching. 

The Eschatology of Paul, by Lic. Kabisch, is another book which differs in 
its exposition of Paul’s doctrine from the usual view. It is written from 
the standpoint of a student of ethics. Its contention is that the apostle’s 
scheme of teaching was far from being an abstract system of ethics and 
religion, but was fundamentally and essentially an eschatology. Original 
Christianity was only a modification of Jewish eschatological ideas. It pro- 
claimed ‘‘the last times.’? It preached these to Gentile as well as Jew. 
And such was Paul’s conception of it, too. It is incorrect, we are told, to 
imagine him as chiefly moved by a longing for righteousness and as finding 
this satisfied in the Gospel, or as building his doctrine around this ethical 
centre. His thought did not grow out of the Old Testament, but out of 
the rabbinical apocalyptic ideas of later Judaism. Kabisch seeks to prove 
this by the exegesis of a large number of passages taken from the four 
great epistles and 1 Thessalonians, which he recognizes as authentic sources. 
The examination of these is minute and often acute. The apostle’s gaze, 
he says, was fixed wholly on the future reward which constituted for him 
salvation. ‘‘If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable.”” He expected this reward to be given him on the ground 
of his fidelity to Christ’s commands, and that the reward would consist in the 
fullness of life through the resurrection of the body and the consequent 
glorification of the soul, as opposed to the annihilation of both! The 
author accordingly proceeds to analyze Paul’s expressions so as to obtain 
his eschatological system and its fundamental ideas. To Paul, he says, life 
and death were the synonyms of good and evil; and life meant for him exist- 
ence, death meant non-existence. The apostle believed that sin is not the 
greatest evil, but only its cause. By the seduction of Eve, the wicked one 
infused sin into the physical realm, and thus man’s soul is in bondage to the 
god of this world, and, unless a new organ be obtained, will perish. Christ, 
by His sinlessness, His death and resurrection, triumphed over the evil 
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powers, and can give the Spirit of life in Baptism and the Supper to believers. 
If they are faithful, this Spirit will dominate both soul and body until in the 
resurrection they shall enter on the fullness of life. Such, in brief, is the 
exposition of Paul’s teaching according to this rather remarkable book. It 
will appear erroneous in proportion as we see that life and death were with 
Paul ethical conceptions. Passages like Rom. vi. 2, viii. 6, 10, Eph. iv. 18, 
resist impregnably the autbor’s interpretation. Like Dr. Everett, he also 
gives no adequate discussion of Paul’s doctrine of justification, and the his- 
torical movement of the apostle’s work, which through controversy brought 
out the real significance of his teaching, is not touched upon. At the same 
time the book may be highly suggestive to a thoughtful reader, however 
much he may differ from its conclusions. It calls attention to a class of 
Pauline phrases which we are apt to overlook. Paul did not look out on a 
universe of abstract ethical principles, but on personal agents in whose action 
these principles were embodied and by whose reality they were made 
intensely real. Neither did his doctrine of grace destroy for him the fact of 
individual responsibility and the expectation of future reward. There are 
probably none of us who realize all the elements which entered into the 
apostle’s multiform and profound thought. 
Princeton. GEORGE T. PURVES. 


Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes. Von Lic. Johannes Weiss, a. o. 
Professor der Theologie in Géttingen. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ru- 
precht’s Verlag; New York: Westermann & Co., 1892.) This is one of a 
series of treatises that have recently appeared on Christ’s idea of the king- 
dom. Weiss refers in his Preface to the books of Schmoller and Issel 
on the same subject, and acknowledges his indebtedness to Baldensperger’s 
book on the self-consciousness of Christ, which has been noticed in a recent 
number of this REVIEW. We have here an attempt to show the exclusively 
apocalyptic and eschatological nature of Christ’s preaching concerning the 
kingdom. Baldensperger recognizes the double aspect of this preaching, 
and distinguishes in it an eschatological and a spiritualistic, soteriological 
element. To do away with either of these factors, according to him, would 
require a prejudiced and arbitrary treatment of the text of the record. It is 
not too much to say that Weiss furnishes an example of such dealing with 
the text. He holds that the view according to which the disciples form and 
realize the kingdom as a present spiritual community, is entirely foreign to 
the Gospel. Christ taught that the kingdom was future, as to its establish- 
ment on earth, at least. Only in a transcendental sense, in so far as Satan 
had fallen from heaven and was fast losing his power over the world of 
spirits through the casting out of demons, did Jesus speak of the kingdom as 
a present reality in heavenly places. He did not consider Himself the founder 
of the kingdom, but held that its realization was to be left entirely to God’s 
miraculous interference. His own work was merely preparatory, by the 
preaching of the Word and the dislodging of Satan. During the earlier 
stages of His ministry He expected the coming of the kingdom in His life- 
time. Later on, the hardening of the people and the hatred of their leaders 
convinced Him of the impossibility of this near approach. Jesus foresaw 
that He would fall a victim to the opposition, but, far from counting this a 
failure of His work, He was led by His religious cast of mind to view it 
paradoxically as a means for bringing about the desired end, as a ransom for 
many, t.e., the nation. His death was to be a transition to an exalted state, 
which, in turn, would be followed by His coming in glory and the end of the 
present world, during the lifetime of that generation. The establishment of 
the kingdom itself was conceived of after the manner of a political restoration. 
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The ascetic elements of Christ’s teaching are to be understood in the light 
of the approaching end of the world. Even the righteousness demanded 
by Him bears a negative, ascetic character, and is not to be compared with 
morality in the modern sense. The words of Jesus, on which we are accus- 
tomed to base our Christian ethics, have to submit to various restrictions 
and transformations before they will serve this purpose. Jesus laid claim 
to the dignity of Messiah, Son of Man, in the future kingdom; but He 
neither considered nor called Himself such for the present. Except in 
two passages (Mark ii. 10, 28), where, following Baur and De Lagarde, 
Weiss makes “Son of Man”? equivalent to the simple ‘‘ man,”’ he attributes 
to the name everywhere an eschatological meaning. The mere enumeration 
of these statements will give some idea of the arbitrary critical method that 
has been resorted to to evolve them from the sources. So the distinction in 
Matt. xiii. 41 between ‘“‘the kingdom of the Son of Man” (the visible 
Church) and ‘‘ the kingdom of the Father,” is explained from the catholiciz- 
ing tendency of the later Church. The author admits that the results present 
a difficult problem toSystematic Theology. Theethical-religious application 
of the idea of the kingdom is not after the mind of Christ. Even the more 
recent turn given to it by Kaftan and others, making the kingdom the high- 
est good, savors of Kantianism. That which is universally valid in the 
preaching of Jesus, and ought to form the central idea of our Systematic 
Theology, is not the idea of the kingdom but that of Sonship of God. We 
no longer share the eschatological frame of mind of Christ, and no longer 
put into the petition, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,” the meaning of it as He 
taught it to His disciples. The treatise seems to us to be instructive, espe- 
cially in several respects. It shows to what an extent this apocalyptic 
construction of the consciousness of Jesus undermines the authority of 
His teaching. Moreover, it may teach those who would turn back from 
the authority of the Bible, as a whole, to the authority of Christ as an 
infallible basis, that this position is no safe retreat from the onslaught of 
criticism. And, finally, it exposes the arbitrary character of the Ritschlian 
exegesis when it attempts to ethicize all of Christ’s teaching concerning the 
kingdom.——The one-sidedness of Weiss is partly corrected by a little book of 
somewhat wider scope and of more recent publication: Jesu Predigt in 

ihrem Gegensatz zum Judenthum. Ein religionsgeschichtlicher Vergleich. Von 
' Lic. W. Bousset, Privatdocent in Gottingen. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht’s Verlag; New York: Westermann & Co., 1892.) Bousset’s 
problem is whether the preaching of Christ should be understood as in essen- 
tial harmony with the views of later Judaism, or as a reaction from those 
views and in opposition to them. He affirms the latter. In so far, his book 
is not merely in conflict with Weiss but also with Baldensperger. Bousset, 
however, does not seek the source of this reaction against Judaism in a de- 
velopment by Christ of Old Testament ideas, but explains it entirely on the 
principle that Jesus was a religious genius of the first rank. In His concep- 
tion of the Fatherhood of God, He was wholly original and at the farthest 
remove from the pure transcendentalism of the later Jews, to whom such a 
thought was foreign. Even Christ’s asceticism is distinct from the Jewish 
type, inasmuch as it lacks the feature of restrained but never really con- 
quered passion and fanaticism. Side by side with it went His ethical activ- 
ity, His loving service in the midst of men, His untiring devotion to the 
needs of the present world. In this respect, Christ’s preaching was a return 
to the old prophetic models. His collecting and training of a number of 
disciples stands in sharp contrast with the eschatological frame of nind. He 
came eating and drinking and was counted a gluttonous man and a wine- 
bibber. This judgment ascetic Judaism would not have pronounced upon 
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Him had it not felt the distance between Christ and itself. Even in regard 
to the eschatological expectations, which He had in common with His peo- 
ple, we observe in Christ a calm certainty, a blessed assurance, that is toto 
genere distinct from the anxious calculations of the apocalyptic mind. With 
all this, Bousset does not deny that the eschatological element was present in 
Christ’s consciousness, that He looked forward to the end of the present son 
in his lifetime. But there is nothing in this of the impatience, the unrest, 
the feverish excitement of the Jewish expectations. It rather resembles 
the consciousness out of which many of the Psalms were written. In His 
life we hear the calm pulsations of approaching eternity. In Christ’s con- 
ception of the kingdom, more particularly, Bousset finds a total absence of 
the political, national element. For Christ, as well as for Paul, the people of 
Israel resolves itself into the assembly of the righteous; and on this point 
Christ’s preaching is claimed to be dissimilar, both from the ol prophetic ideas 
and from the late Jewish conceptions. The promise of righteousness was pre- 
dominant in His representation of the blessings of the future kingdom, a 
feature in which it once more approaches the old prophetic type of preaching. 
Righteousness is the essence of the kingdom. Hence the kingdom is not 
merely future, it is also a present reality ; and this is meant by the phrase, 
‘*the mystery of the kingdom.’’ But the transcendental idea of the king- 
dom is there likewise, even in the very last discourses. On the other hand, 
the Ritschlian notion, that the ethical community of the disciples forms the 
kingdom, lacks all proof. Recent dogmatics cannot appeal to Christ’s 
authority, when it employs the conception of the kingdom for the purpose of 
adjusting Christianity to the modern ideas of civilization. In an inquiry 
into the meaning of Christ’s self-designation as ‘‘Son of Man,’’ Bousset 
endeavors to prove that all references in Enoch and 4 Ezra to this figure, 
which ascribe to it superhuman proportions, are later interpolations from a 
Christian standpoint. In the mouth of Christ, the title implies a protest 
against the popular ideals of a political kingdom, and refers to a present 
function and authority as well as to the future. Bousset concludes, there- 
fore, that Christ gave the name an entirely original turn; but it would seem 
to us that the basis for this very usage is clearly given in Daniel and the 
eighth Psalm, so that here also Christ can be shown to have recurred upon 
earlier prophecy. The treatise closes with the significant words of Well- 
hausen, ‘* The Gospel develops hidden germs of the Old Testament, but pro- 
tests against the prevailing tendency of Judaism.’’——A review of the whole 
controversy, in which the monographs of Weiss and Bousset mark opposing 
positions, is given by a third treatise of still more recent date: Jesu Verkiin- 
digung und Lehre vom Reiche Gottes in ihrer geschichtlichen Bedeutung dar- 
gestellt. Von Lic. Dr. Georg Schnedermann, a. 0. Professor der Theologie an 
der Universitit Leipzig. 1. Hiilfte: ‘‘ Die Verkiindigung Jesu vom Kommen 
des Koénigreichs Gottes.”” (Leipzig: Andr. Deichert, 1893.) The value of this 
treatise does not lie so much in its positive, constructive part, as in the criti- 
cal treatment applied by it to recent writings on the subject. In a searching, 
detailed manner, here and there bordering upon the pedantic, the statements 
of Haupt, Kostlin, Lemme, Issel, Schmoller, Johannes Weiss, Bousset, 
Bernhard Weiss, Beyschlag and Wendt are analyzed in successive paragraphs. 
It is interesting to observe how the author exposes the loose thinking of 
mediating theology, in which the distinction between various conceptions is 
often obliterated, one idea being first made to approach and then made to 
cover another different idea, so that in the end all notions appear swimming 
in a haze of indistinctness. In regard to the author’s own statements, we 
must confess that they leave much in obscurity. His main contention is 
that Jesus did not begin with discovering or framing a new idea of the king- 
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‘dom, but simply accepted the idea as it was familiar to His people. To ex- 
press this fact, the author would call the idea “ Israelitish.’”” We are not 
sure whether this word implies an antithesis to the Judaistic ideas of the 
times. From some passages we should infer it did. But this again makes 
it difficult for us to understand how Jesus could simply accept this Israelitish 
idea as historically given, since, in this case, no Israelitish but only a Juda- 
istic idea was at hand. Or, does the author mean that, side by side with 
the Judaistic, apocalyptic notions, there existed in the mind of the pious peo- 
ple a purer conception of the kingdom, derived from the study of the proph- 
ets and in accordance with the prophetic preaching ? If so, then the relation 
between these two currents of Messianic expectation ought to have been 
more clearly stated. But, barring this obscurity, the fact itself that Christ 
placed Himself upon a historic basis, and, instead of explaining or describ- 
ing the kingdom, in the first instance merely announced its coming, is very 
properly emphasized by the writer; and likewise the other fact, that repen- 
tance and change of mind generally are represented nowhere as means of 
realizing the kingdom, but merely as conditions of entering the kingdom 
after its realization shall have taken place. Schnedermann’s pamphlet is, of 
course, against the Ritschlian view. 
Princeton. G. Vos. 


IV.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


GESCHICHTE DER BYZANTINISCHEN LITTERATUR VON JUSTINIAN BIS 
ZUM ENDE DES Ost-ROMISCHEN REICHES (527-1453). Von KARL 
KRUMBACHER, Privatdocent an der Universitiit Miinchen. C.H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1891. 


THE Story OF THE BYZANTINE EmpiseE. By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., 
F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Author of Warwick the 
Kingmaker, The Art of War in the Middle Ages, etc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1892. [Story of the Nations Series.] 


These two works represent the new and better estimate being placed on the 
Eastern Roman Empire by the Jatest historians. Western scholarship has 
been too long satisfied with the superficial judgment of Gibbon, according 
to which there was nothing sound or valuable in the Byzantine world. 
Lecky even has gone so far as to say (History of European Morals, p. 13), 
** The universal verdict of History is that it (viz., Byzantinism) consti- 
tutes the most base and despicable form that civilization ever assumed, and 
that there has been no other enduring civilization so absolutely destitute of 
all the forms and elements of greatness, none to which the epithet mean 
may be so emphatically applied.’”? Even the late Prof. Sophocles, of Har- 
vard University, independent and original though he was otherwise, allowed 
himself to be influenced by this prevailing sentiment of contempt for the 
Byzantine language and literature. He betrays this influence on the title- 
page of his well-known Lexicon in the motto in which Byzantinism is by 
implication represented as the ‘‘dregs’’ as compared to its classic antece- 
dents, which are “ the wine.”’ The first to disregard this ‘‘ universal verdict ” 
of history, whatever that phrase may mean, and however it may have been 
reached, was George Findlay, the Philhellene, who, after assisting Greece to 
throw off the Turkish yoke, wrote the history of the land and the people 
from the ‘‘ conquest by the Romans to the present day.” Following in Find- 
lay’s footsteps, and more openly and vigorously protesting against Gibbon’s 
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view, came Bury in The History of the Later Roman Empire. The works of 
Krumbacher and Oman carry out the view of Findlay and Bury. 

Krumbacher especially labors under the difficulty of the total and absolute 
lack of predecessors. No one, it appears, had deemed Byzantine literature 
worthy of a separate and careful investigation. There had been cursory and 
incomplete treatments of it, such as in the continuation of K. O. Mueller’s 
History of Greek Literature by Donaldson, the essay of Sophocles’ introduc- 
tory to his Lexicon, etc., but no thorough and worthy work to serve as a 
basis of further research. This should be hailed therefore not merely as a 
handbook on a much neglected subject—this of course is its primary object 
—but also as a starting point and stimulant to further study and discovery 
in that great field. The author himself anticipates a change of attitude on 
the part of critics and scholars in general towards Byzantine literature. He 
predicts that what has taken place in the sphere of art will take place in the 
sphere of philological and literary study. Just asin landscape painting there 
was atime when the artist invariably went to the azure skies, the rolling 
ocean, the rosy, glowing Alps, or variegated flowery scenery of springtime 
for his subject, but has learned of late to resort to barren moors, treeless 
winter forests and morasses for beauties of a different kind, yet quite as full 
of appeal to the taste of men; so in the field of letters there is a time coming 
when wherever and whatever men have written in the form of poetry or of 
prose as the expression of their minds or hearts will be found possessing 
charms of its own quite worthy of study and admiration. There can be no 
question as to the value as a stimulus of a work like this, whatever one may 
think of the change of attitude predicted by the author. In other respects 
the work is characterized by extreme care and accuracy, comprehensiveness 
and scientific method. It is divided into three parts: first, ‘* Prose Writing ;”’ 
second, ‘‘ Poetry;”’ and third, ‘‘ Vulgar or Popular Literature.’? The difference 
between the first two and the third is one of dialect, and instead of being 
coirdinated with the other two it might more properly have formed a second 
part to a first which should include both of the preceding parts. 

Oman’s outline and style are to a large extent determined for him by the 
character and scope of the series for which he writes ; and yet it is not invid- 
ious to say that he writes more vividly and interestingly than the average 
of the series. He begins with the foundation of Byzantium in 666 B.C., and 
in asingle compact chapter rapidly sketches the history of the city to the 
time of Constantine. With Constantine interest in the city Byzantium is 
identified with interest in the Empire; so we have a continuous narrative to 
the fall of Constantinople in 1543. As already remarked, Oman everywhere 
strives to do justice to the Byzantines. He gives due credit to them for their 
effective resistance of the Saracen power during the first century of Moham- 
medan aggressiveness. Leo the Isaurian, according to him, is the true 
champion and deliverer of Christendom from the threatened dominion of 
the Saracens, and not Charles Martel, his Frank contemporary. Byzantine 
civilization had many weaknesses, it is true, but in no respect was it signally 
worse than the civilizations that have preceded or followed it. To offset its 
defects it can put forth many just claims to the attention and gratitude of 
modern Europe. It prevented the total decay and disappearance of Christi- 
anity in Asia; it powerfully influenced the Slavonic nations; it maintained 
a protesting attitude throughout the Middle Ages against the claims of the 
Papacy and served in the day of Luther as a living proof of the fact that a 
Christian Church could exist without a Pope. In bringing these and other 
such services of the Byzantine Empire to the attention of this age, Oman has 
certainly rendered a great service to the cause of historic truth. There are, 
of course, oversights and defects of a minor importance in the work, as for 
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example in its meagreness on the Fifth Ecumenical Council both as a poli- 
tical and ecclesiastical measure of Justinian’s. This Council is not as easy 
to understand as its predecessors, either as regards its occasion or results; a 
few words of clear explanation would have added materially to the reader’s 
understanding of Justinian and his relation to the Church. In general, 
Oman’s treatment of matters theological and ecclesiastical is disproportion- 
-ately hasty and condensed, though clear and satisfactory as far as it goes. 
Chicago, Ill. ANDREW C. ZENOS. 


HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By Puitie Scuarr, D.D., 
LL.D. Vol. vii: Modern Christianity. The Swiss Reformation. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. 


Dr. Schaff devotes the whole of this volume to the béginning of the Ref- 
ormation in Switzerland. Perhaps a deeper personal interest attended its 
preparation than he felt when writing any of the volumes that preceded it, 
for Switzerland is the author’s fatherland, and his love for his early home 
has not abated during his long residence in America. 

He tells the story of the Reformation first in German and secondly in 
French Switzerland. The chapters in the first half of the volume bear the 
following titles: ‘‘ Introduction ;” ‘ Zwingli’s Training ;” ‘‘ The Reforma- 
tion in Zurich ;” ** Spread of the Reformation in German Switzerland and the 
Grisons ;’ *‘ The War between the Roman Catholic and Reformed Can- 
tons ;”’ ‘* The Period of Consolidation.”? Those of the second half have the 
following titles: ‘‘ The Preparatory Work ;” ‘‘ John Calvin and his Work ;’’ 
‘From France to Switzerland ;” ‘‘ Calvin’s First Sojourn and Labors in 
Geneva;”’ “ Calvin in Germany ;” ‘* Calvin’s Second Sojourn and Labors in 
Geneva ;” ‘Constitution and Discipline of the Church of Geneva ;”’ “* The 
Theology of Calvin;” ‘‘ Doctrinal Controversies ;’’ ‘‘ Servetus: His Life, 
Trial and Execution ;” ‘“‘ Calvin Abroad ;’’ “‘ Closing Scenes in the Life of 
Calvin ;”? * Theodore Beza.”? 

It will be seen from the titles that the biographical element is predominant 
in the volume, and properly so, for if ever a great movement and an individ- 
ual life were so vitally united that the former was bound up in the latter, this 
was the case with the Reformation in German Switzerland during the life of 
Zwingli, as it was also with the Reformation in Geneva during the life of 
Calvin. The personality of Zwingli or of Calvin was far more influential in 
the reforming movement led by him than was Luther’s during the construc- 
tive period of the Reformation in Germany. The reason is not of course 
that Luther was a less commanding and attractive man than either of the 
others. He was moreso. But the geographical area of the German Refor- 
mation was far larger at the beginning than that embraced by a single Swiss 
canton, and the political relations of this area were far more complicated 
than those of a little republic could possibly be. Both Zwingli and Calvin 
had far better opportunities to impress themselves on the Reformation than 
Luther had. It is at least a question whether in accounting for the differ- 
ences between the Lutheran and Reformed movements, these better oppor- 
tunities have been given sufficient weight by historians. Dr. Schaff, for ex- 
ample, in this reference appears to me to have made too much relatively of 
the respective personalities of Luther and Zwingli and too little of their 
respective political environments. I have the impression that had Luther’s 
lot been cast ina small and independent canton of Switzerland, instead of 
in one of the princedoms of the Holy Roman Empire, the theology, worship 
and government of the Lutheran Church would have been more nearly like 
those of the Reformed Churches. This of course is historical speculation, 
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and not history. Dr. Schaff is certainly correct when he says: ‘‘ Each was 
the right man in the right place. Luther was foreordained for Germany, 
Zwingli for Switzerland. The Lutheran Church in Germany and the Re- 
formed Church of Switzerland stand to this day the best vindication of their 
distinct yet equally evangelical Christian work and character.” 

Dr. Schaff is a true son of Neander in this: that, like his great and greatly 
loved teacher, he is at his very best when narrating the life and work of a 
great Christian character in Church history. The search for and criticism 
of sources are a delight to him if only they have this personal interest, and 
his English style, always good, is best when employed in historical biography. 
For this reason this is one of the most engaging volumes, if not the most 
engaging volume of his work. The stories are detailed but never dry. The 
author is always fair and frank and appreciative. The stories of Zwingli’s 
moral lapses before the Reformation and of Calvin’s dealings with Servetus 
are not the easiest stories for a modern Protestant historian to tell with full- 
ness and impartiality. But Dr. Schaff has done it. 

The writer of this notice was impressed in reading Dr. Schaff’s account of 
the Servetus incident, as he has always been when reading any account of it, 
with the trikute which historians pay to Calvin’s greatness, when criticising 
and condemning him for Servetus’ execution. Melancthon and the other 
Reformers who cordially supported Calvin’s policy are suffered to go without 
literary punishment, because it is felt that they must be judged in the light of 
the times in which they lived. But in behalf of John Calvin—this is the 
real verdict—no one has a right to plead the limitations of his age. He was 
so great, his vision was so clear that he must be judged in the light of a later 
century. Perhaps this is fair. Certainly the man, to whom more than to 
any other single man Western Europe and North America owe the blessings 
of civil liberty, religious liberty and general education, ought to be tested 
more severely than any of his contemporaries. 

Dr. Schaff is far less happy as a polemic theologian than he is as a historian. 
It was scarcely necessary, or even in place, to turn from his historical work 
to introduce an attack on Calvin’s doctrine of predestination, or to embody a 
plea for a Christo-centric creed (one organized sub specie temporis) in a 
sketch of Calvin. The current creed-revision controversy in the Presby- 
terian Church might well have been ignored in a history of the sixteenth- 
century Reformation. This part of the volume is too much like a Tendenz- 
schrift. 

Dr. Schaff is to be congratulated on having carried his Church History 
through the first period of the Reformation ; and the readers of the earlier vol- 
umes will be glad to learn that the delayed fifth volume will soon be published.* 

Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


ZWINGLI MINT DoGMAtTicus. Irta TUDés IsTVAN, Reformatus segéd 
lelkész. Saros Patak, 1892. 8vo, 1601. [Zwingli as a Dogmatician. By 
Stephen Tiidiés, Reformed Chaplain. ] 


MIRANDULAI PIcUs IANOS ELETE ES BAKSESZETE. Irta Tijpés Istvan. 
Kalosvar, 1892. 8vo, 461. [Life and Philosophy of John Picus of Miran- 
dola. By Stephen Tiidos.] 


It is the genius of our age to penetrate into the origins of things. So 


arose the new sciences, and so has arisen a zealous investigation into the 
origins of Christianity, the Bible, the Churches, the Reformation. Our 


*Since this review was written, Dr. Schaff has died. It has seemed best to let the review be 
published as written.—J. DEW. 
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author’s merit is that he is the first in Hungary who has studied thoroughly 
and from the sources the whole theology of Zwingli, the first of the Reformed 
theologians. Mr. Tiidés isa promising young theologian, who received his 
divinity training in the old Reformed College of Siros Patak and afterwards 
visited the German universities. His treatise on Zwingli is his thesis for 
obtaining the grade of licentiate. In his Preface he passes his predeces- 
sors in the study of the teachings of this Reformer in review. He rebukes 
the opinion of J. Stahl (1859) that Zwingli was only a democratic tribune, 
using rather the sword than the word; he criticises Zeller’s contention (1853), 
that there is a tinge of pantheism in his system, as also Rudelbach’s (1839) 
and Hahn’s (1837) discovery of a dualistic tendency in it. Sigwart (1855) 
supposed that Zwingli borrowed from John Picus Mirandola, and he has 
been followed in this by the Hungarian professor Domanovszky, who is pro- 
fessor at Pozsany, and the author of a History of Philosophy,* the third vol- 
ume of which (8vo, pp. 532), published at Budapest in 1878, treats of ‘* The 
Age of the Scholastics.”” To meet the views of these scholars and at the 
same time complete his Zwinglian studies, Mr. Tiidds has published the sep- 
arate essay on Picus, which is noted above. We may most conveniently give 
an account of its contents first. 

The matter is distributed thus: (1) The life and work of Picus, (2) his 
philosophical system (under the rubrics of (A) His Conception of Philosophy, 
(B) His Theology, (C) His Cosmology, and (D) His Anthropology). Picus 
describes the threefold, angelic, celestial and sublunar worlds and regards 
man as a kind of fourth world—the blending of the other three—in whom 
what is lower assumes a higher type and what is higher degenerates. Man 
thus is the beginning of the world and the termination of the divine. He pos- 
sessed the freedom to rise to God or to withdraw from Him; and having 
fallen needs a mediator, Christ, to unite him with God. Christ would have 
come even had Adam not sinned; and it is only his sufferings and death 
which are determined by sin. As man fell by the use of his freedom, so this 
freedom remains undisturbed by sin, and it is by it that man can reach the 
hand of the Redeemer, in which lies his whole life and happiness. Happiness is 
the highest good and consists in union with God. The author remarks that 
Picus lays no stress on the personality of God, and exhibits traces of a pan- 
theistic tendency; and in his cosmology inclines to a dualism which sees God 
in matter also and regards it as self-existent. Mr. Tiidos concludes that 
Zwingli’s doctrine could not have such an origin; and if he borrowed any- 
thing, he made it his own and assimilated it to his faith. 

The treatise on Zwingli is divided into four chapters. The first treats of 
the Doctrine of God. The Reformer is represented as teaching that we can 
reach the true knowledge of God only from His revealed Word ; that God is 
a personal being; that the universe is His work ; and that He is the highest 
good. His fundamental doctrine is the providence of God, i. e., His eternal 
and unchangable dominion and government over all things. God’s will 
appears to menas law. The young author triumphantly points out that such 
a doctrine of God has no affiliation with pantheism. 

The second chapter deals with Zwingli’s Anthropology. The starting 
point is that man and the world are from God. Man is both an earthly and 
a celestial being, and his end is to know God and live with Him. To attain 
such an end it was worthy of the Son of God to come into the world. Only 
through the revelation of God’s will in lawcould man know God. Sin arose 
through man’s disobedience of law through self-love. The consequences of 
the fall consist in a twofold death, physical and spiritual, the latter being 


* For this see this REVIEW, Vol. ii, p. 554, where a subsequent volume is reviewed by Mr. Vene- 
tianer. 
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the loss of the guiding Spirit of God, who dwelt in unfallen man. So Adam 
was dead while he lived, as all born from dead Adam are themselves dead ; 
just as a slave begets a slave. Zwingli displaced the term “ original sin’ by 
the term ‘‘ morbus,’? making sin to be an illness, an unhealthy condition, 
inherited by posterity. This morbid condition is accidental and Christ is the 
great physician who restores man to health. Mr. Tiidds remarks on Zwingli’s 
attempt to explain the origin of sin, that all such efforts are vain; sin remains 
always an insoluble mystery to the human understanding. 

The third chapter investigates Zwingli’s Christology. He teaches that the 
divine nature is retained when the Son ‘‘ became man;”’ Christ is God and 
man in one person; and as God He was omnipresent, though His human 
nature could not be everywhere. The twonatures were inseparable, but not 
commingled, neither did either assume the attributes of the other. Thus 
he accepted the Reformed principle, Finitum non est capax infiniti. In order 
to avoid Monophysite and Nestorian error in exposition of Scripture, 
Zwingli used the figure of Alloiosis, instead of the Syneedoche of Luther. By 
this he meant to express the communion of the natures. As to Christ’s 
work, Zwingli saw the crown of the incarnation in His death, as the comple- 
tion of salvation. Predestination is the manifestation of the divine provi- 
dence: ‘‘ Predestination is providence itself’? (Opera Zwinglii, 1. iii, p. 
283), that is the result of the divine goodness and righteousness. Predesti- 
nation is therefore eternal. On this ground he attacked the Thomists and 
counted Socrates, Plato and Seneca more pious than the Dominicans and 
Franciscans, because they had knowledge of God. Faith is the sign of elec- 
tion. 

The last chapter treats of Zwingli’s teachings as to the life of faith. (1) 
Faith. All activity to good is rooted in faith. The first action of faith in 
us, shows itself in the recognition of our frailty; and to believe is the 
sign of the working of the Holy Ghost in us and is the proof of our election 
to life. (2) God’s Word is contained inthe Biblealone. (3) The Church, as 
a visible organization, is subject to the civil power, both being of divine 
origin. (4) The Sacraments have no secret power to produce change in man, 
but are mere signs and pledges by which men testify before the congregation 
that they belong to Christ. The children of believing parents may and should 
have the sign of baptism, because they as well as their parents are chil- 
dren of God; after a short period of hesitation Zwingli took a firm stand for 
pedobaptism. As to the Lord’s Supper, he took strong ground against Ro- 
manists and Lutherans, teaching that Christ, present by faith to the mind and 
heart, is fed upon only by faith. The Eucharist he compared in importance to 
the wedding-ring (1. iv, p. 38), which, as the symbol of lasting love, is far 
more precious to the bride than all the treasures of India. (5) The future 
life will be enjoyed by believers without judgment. He that believes does 
not come under judgment, but through death rises to life. Purgatory is 
known to neither reason nor Scripture. 

The reason why the French type of Reformed thought overruled the Ger- 
man form is treated very meagrely by Mr. Tiidds. We cannot accept the 
opinion of the young licentiate that if the spirit of Zwingli had remained domi- 
nant among the Reformed, the latersharp antithesis between Protestants would 
not have arisen. Only deep streams can hold their beds and courses, 
Romanism, Lutheranism and Calvinism are such deep streams. Zwingli 
and Melancthon were noble minds, but they lacked the strength to endure 
in the hard-fought field. Zwingli’s glory is—as our author rightly observes 
—that he was the first to lay down the lines of the Reformed tendency of 
evangelical Protestantism. The Hungarian literature of Reformed theology 
is greatly enriched by this thorough exposition of the teachings of our great 
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forefather in the faith. The author deserves our hearty thanks for his labor 
of love. 
Debreczen, Hungary. FRANCIS BALOGH. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS: HENRY BOYNTON SMITH. By LEWIS 
F. STEARNS, D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1892. 


In this volume the portrait of one of the greatest American theologians is 
drawn by one of the most intelligent, scholarly and spiritual.of his pupils and 
friends. Theological disagreement and spiritual sympathy with the subject 
of the biography are not often united in a biographer; and it more seldom 
occurs that the theological disagreement becomes a special qualification for 
the biographer’s office. But Prof. Stearn’s sketch of Dr. Smith derives a posi- 
tive value from the fact that, having once occupied the theological position 
held by his teacher, he moved away from it, at times purposely and at other 
times unconsciously. Contrasting the theological beliefs in which Dr. Smith 
and he once were agreed with those now held by himself, his picture of the 
theologian acquires a distinctness which without this contrast it would prob- 
ably not have had. Moreover, Dr. Stearns’ absolute candor leads him to do 
exact justice to his teacher’s Augustinianism and Calvinism. For these rea- 
sons, this is a valuable and timely publication. Ina good many of the pic- 
tures of Henry Boynton Smith lately drawn, his Calvinism has been retired 
into so deep a shade that the Church he loved has been in danger of forget- 
ting one of his most pronounced features as a theologian. 

Prof. Stearns has made this forgetfulness impossible on the part of his 
readers. A Professor of Systematic Theology himself, it was to be expected 
that he would emphasize Dr. Smith’s work in a similar chair. He has de- 
scribed and criticised Dr. Smith’s system in the ablest chapter in the volume, 
and has clearly and fairly, though briefly, stated his views on Inspiration, 
the Decree, Original State of Man, the Fall, the Will, Original Sin, Imputa- 
tion, Inability, the Atonement, etc. Dr. Smith is accurately classed by 
Prof. Stearns as a New England Old School theologian; and he has pointed 
out that his great Andover discourse, entitled ‘t Faith and Philosophy,”’ 
while polemic against the indiscriminate abuse of all ‘‘ German thought,” is 
more distinctly polemic against Dr. Bushnell and the rising school who 
would destroy scientific theology. 

The chapters devoted to the other elements of his exceptionally full and 
varied life are well written. They are deeply interesting, both because Dr. 
Smith was a fascinating man and because Prof. Stearns has done his work 
so thoroughly. The paragraph with which the volume closes may well be 
quoted here, since soon after it was completed the author was called away. 
Lewis French Stearns deserves to have said of his departure what he has 
said of his teacher’s: ‘‘ Fain would we follow such a richly gifted soul to 
the other side. For what have these earthly studies and keen discipline pre- 
pared him? What service does he perform in that world of light and knowl- 
edge where he sees no longer as through a glass darkly but face to face? We 
can ask the questions, but we cannot answer them. He is with Christ and 
in Christ’s service. That is far better. It must mean life and activity. 
There must be tasks there for such a man to perform, far higher than even 
the highest here. His true work has just begun.”’ 

Princeton. JOHN DEWITT. 


MANUAL OF METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH HiIsToRY. Showing the 
Evolution of Methodism in the United States of America. For the Use 
of Students and General Readers. By GEORGE L. CuRTIss, M.D., 
D.D., Professor of Historical Theology, School of Theology of De Pauw 
University. New York: Hunt and Eaton, 1893. 8vo, pp. vi, 372. 
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GESCHICHTE DER LUTHERISCHEN KIRCHE IN AMERIKA. Von A. L. 
GRABNER, Professor der Theologie am Concordia College zu St. Louis. 
Erster Theil. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1892. 8vo, 
pp. xi, 726. 


LEVENSSCHETS VAN Rev. A. C. VAN RAALTE, D.D., een der vaders 
der Scheiding in Nederland en stichter der Hollandsche Kolonién in 
den Staat Michigan, Noord Amerika. Uit corspronkelijke bronnen be- 
werkt doer Rev. HENRY E. DosKER. Nijkerk: C. C. Callenbach, 1893. 
8vo, pp. xvi, 335. 


SCOTLAND’s FREE CuurcH. A Historical Retrospect and Memorial of 
the Disruption. By GEORGE BUCHANAN RYLEY. With a Summary 
of Free Church Progress and Finance, 1848-1893. By JoHNn M. Mc- 
CANDLISH, F.R.S.E., late President of the Faculty of Actuaries, 
London: Archibald Constable & Co.; New York: Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph & Co. [1893]. Small 4to, pp. xvi, 392. 


THE FREE CuuRCH OF SCOTLAND. Her Origin, Founders and Testi- 
mony. By Perer BAYNE, LL.D. Edinburgh: T.& T. Clark; New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893. 8vo, pp. xiv, 346. 


OvuR CHURCH’s HERITAGE; or, The Scottish Churches Viewed in the Light 
of Their History. Addressed to the New Generation that has Risen up 
since the Disruption. By Rev. NorMAN L. WALKER, D.D., Author of 
Robert Buchanan, D.D., An Ecclesiastic Biography, Scottish Church 
History, ete. New Edition. London, Edinburgh and New York: T. 
Nelson & Sons, 1893. 16mo, pp. 126. 


AFTER Firry YEARs; or, Letters of a Grandfather, 1843-1893. By the 
Rev. W. GARDEN BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D., Moderator of the Free 
Church General Assembly. London, Edinburgh and New York: T. 
Nelson & Sons, 1893. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. A Jubilee Story for the Young. By 
the Rev. JAMES WELLS, D.D. Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Fer- 
rier, 1893. Small 4to, pp. 24. 


THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. A Lecture by the Rev. P. CARNEGIE 
Srupson, M.A. With Commendatory Notes by Professor Dops, D.D., 
and the Rev. WATson LaArGs. Printed by Request. Edinburgh: 
Macniven & Wallace, 1893. 


The list of titles given above represents the latest issues in the copious 
literature of denominational history. These volumes are, of course, of varied 
historical importance and literary merit. Prof. Curtiss’ abstract of the his- 
tory of the Methodist Episcopal Church requires little more than mention. 
It isa comprehensive but very dry record of facts, useful no doubt for the 
purpose for which it was prepared—as a handbook for the historical classes 
in a Methodist divinity school,—and likely to be useful as a kind of diction- 
ary of facts and dates in Methodist history, for those who may need sucha 
vade mecum at their elbow; but as little likely to attract the general reader 
as a Statistical table, and making no pretense to be a contribution to knowl- 
edge on the subject. 

Prof. Griibner’s work, the first volume only of which is as yet before us, is 
on the contrary a contribution to historical knowledge of the first impor- 
tance, and as well a readable and indeed eminently entertaining addition to 
our American German literature, There has been much work done pre- 
viously, no doubt, in the way of writing the history of the Lutheran 
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Churches in America. Besides the invaluable collection of materials in the 
new edition of the Halle Reports, there have been published a number of 
special investigations, histories of individual Synods, biographies of leading 
men, and the like. We have also already such general histories as the older 
Hazelius and the more recent Wolf. Prof. Gribner has found much to do, 
however, both in the way of collecting material and in the way of creating 
out of the material a continuous history ; and he gives us a masterly book 
as the result of his labors. The present volume brings the narrative down to 
the formation of the General Synod in 1820, in the midst of what he would 
call the period of medieval darkness in the history of American Lutheran- 
ism. His matter so far is disposed under the following captions : ‘*‘ The 
Beginnings Along the Delaware and Hudson” (pp. 1-72); ‘*'The Royal 
Swedish Mission on the Delaware;”’ ‘“‘ Justus Falckner and Joshua Kocher- 
thal on the Hudson ”—‘‘ The Palatines”’ (pp. 75-144); ‘‘The Salzburgers 
in Georgia ’’ (pp. 147-162) ; ‘‘ A Quarter of a Century of Hardship in the 
Hudson Valley ” (pp. 165-232) ; ‘*‘ Henry Melchior Miihlenberg and the Begin- 
nings in Pennsylvania” (pp. 285-330) ; ‘‘ Decline of Swedish Lutheranism in 
the Delaware Valley ”’ (pp. 333-408) ; ‘* Province and State of New York up 
to 1786” (pp. 411-470); ‘‘ Pennsylvania up to Miihlenberg’s Death ’’ (pp. 
473-522); ‘* The Period of Decline”? (pp. 525-550) ; ‘‘ The Lutheran Church 
of the South ’’ (pp. 553-650) ; ‘‘In the Midst of the Middle Ages” (pp. 
653-714). 

It would be too much to expect that in the multitude of details brought 
under review, no errors of statement have occurred. A number have been 
pointed out by the Rev. Dr. J. Nicum (already favorably known from his 
contributions to the history of the New York Ministerium) in a series of 
papers in The Lutheran Church Review, beginning with the number for 
April, 1893. Prof. Griibner will no doubt make use of these in perfecting 
the plates for a second edition. The most curious of them is the confusion 
into which he has fallen as to the political honors of Miihlenberg. When 
expressing his desire for corrections of faults in the details of his work, Prof. 
Gribner adds: 


“Only one thing, which will perhaps be reckoned to me as a fault by many, will I not permit to 
pass as such, and with God’s help will not alter in the future: to wit, that I have viewed and 
presented the historical phenomena from the standpoint of a Lutheran who is true to his Con- 
fession in all points, and therefore while I have on the one side recognized with joy and dili- 
gently brought to light what was good and praiseworthy wherever I found it, on the other side I 
have recognized and treated, not indeed with joy, but always with sobriety and frankness, the 
defective, objectionable and harmful, as just what it is” (p. xi). 


Of course, the reader is tempted to say; this is the only course open to an 
earnest, conscientious, impartial historian. The warmth of the statement is, 
however, the reflex of the controversies which at present divide the Lutheran 
Churches; it is Prof. Griibner’s declaration that he is writing from his own 
standpoint—the standpoint of the Missouri Synod. As such, he has a dif- 
ferent point of view, not only from that of the General Synod, with its 
origin in the period of the decline of Lutheranism, but also from that of the 
Halle men, back to whom the General Council looks with reverence as the he- 
roes of the Pennsylvania Ministeriwm. All history must be written from some 
standpoint ; and none need find ground of complaint if they are condemned 
from a standpoint which they do not share. The only legitimate question is 
whether the statement of the facts has been unduly colored, or the judg- 
ments passed on the characters of individuals have been rendered unjust, or 
the estimate of the value of their work warped, by the point of view assumed. 

Possibly something of this is almost unavoidable in such a history. But 
we are persuaded it is reduced toa minimum inthis volume. It may be that 
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Prof. Grabner is led by his sympathies with the type of Lutheranism which 
he finds to have existed in the old Trinity Church in New York, to give that 
church too prominent a place in his pages, and to claim for it too direct a 
place in the ancestry of St. Matthew’s, with the present ecclesiastical and 
theological affinities of which heis alsoin harmony. But who will not thank 
him for unearthing the records of the old Trinity Church ? Whether Berk- 
enmeyer and his friends represented the best type of Lutheranism or the 
worst; whether the Halle type of Miihlenberg was better or worse ; whether 
the churches served by Berkenmeyer were the only “truly Lutheran ”’ 
ones—these are matters of opinion. Whether the present St. Matthew’s 
is the legal successor of the old Dutch Trinity Church, or whether the latter 
did not pass out of existence on its burning, and the removal of Houseal to 
Halifax, so that the Albany church is now the oldest Lutheran church in 
America—is a matter of small importance. What is beyond question is that 
Prof. Griibner has produced a most important volume of carefully studied 
and well-presented history, and has put the student of the history of the 
Lutheran Church in America under a lasting obligation. We shall look for 
the appearance of the second volume most eagerly, and shall hope then to 
give a fuller notice and estimate of the whole work. 

Mr. Dosker’s Life of Van Raalte may fairly be included among denomina- 
tional histories, in as much asa biography of Van Raalte necessarily includes 
a sketch of the planting and the fortunes of the Dutch communions in the 
Northwest. It isa history of trials, physical and spiritual, issuing in success, 
that Mr. Dosker brings before us: the history of a body of ‘‘ pilgrim fathers ”’ 
as truly as if they had come over in the Mayflower—men who brought their 
faith out of the tribulations and dangers of their old homes to suffer and to 
blossom in the soil of anew world. Mr. Dosker has written the history 
with a high degeee of enthusiasm, perhaps with an extreme appreciation of 
the character and the work of Van Raalte, the leading spirit in this new mi- 
gration; and with a skillful use of all available materials and an obvious love 
of truth and grasp of the problems involved. 

Albertus C. Van Raalte was born at Wanneperveen, in the province of 
Overijsel, on the 17th of October, 1811. His father was a pious pastor of the 
State Church and his mother of Frisian blood. He was converted in 1832, 
and soon after became a member of the awakened company at Leiden, at 
whose head was Van Velzen. His difficulty with the new Church Regu- 
lations stood in the way of his licensure to preach in the State Church, and 
he threw in his lot, along with his Leiden friends, with the ‘‘ seceders.’? He 
was present at their first ‘‘ General Assembly,”’ in 1836, as a candidate, with 
a call to the combined congregation of Genemeinden and Mastenbroek, and 
was ordained March 2, 1886. On the fifteenth of the same month, he was 
married to Christina Johanna De Moen, a daughter of a house much fre- 
quented by the company of awakened souls at Leiden; in her he found a 
true helpmeet until her death, in 1871. Stationed at Mastenbroek, he made 
the whole province of Overijsel his parish for a brief space of happy labor. 
Then came the persecutions without and trials within which distressed and 
distracted the ‘‘ seceders,” until he sought peace in the resolution to lead 
an emigration to America. The arrival in America was in 1846; formal 
union with the Dutch Reformed Church was consummated in 1849; the split 
which formed the Christian Reformed Church in America was formally 
made in 1857; and Van Raalte died full of labors, as well as of years and 
honors, in 1876. 

Mr. Dosker had a delicate task before him in dealing with the ‘* secession ”’ 
of 1857. His general position is that its causes are not to be found in the 
American Dutch Reformed Church, nor even in America, but in Holland. 
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‘* Understand me,’’ he says, however, ‘‘ I do not say that the roots of the rup- 
ture inthe Dutch Churches of America lay only or wholly on the other side of 
the sea ; but this is what I say—that whoever would understand the American 
division must reckon with the history in Holland, and that by it much will 
be made clear which without it will remain enigmatical” (p. 111). He tells 
us that in the original secession of 1836, the leaders—and Van Raalte among 
them—had no quarrel with the Church as such, but only with the illegal 
Church Regulations; and that they held that they had not broken fellowship 
with the established Reformed Church, but only with the illegal government 
of it. Onthe other hand, heallows that a party in their midst looked upon the 
State Church as no Church at all—not as a Church in a deplorable decline, 
but as a false Church. These charged Brummelkamp and Van Raalte with 
being half-hearted in their separation ; while they replied with calmness that 
they were once and for all determined to break with the illegal government, 
but had left the Church only in order to remain in the Church. Representa- 
tives of both parties coming to America, the old differences could not but 
show themselves; and Mr. Dosker thinks that the roots of the American 
secession are to be traced to them.* 

Certainly, any broad and far-seeing view of the concerns of the kingdom 
required Van Raalte to seek connection with the American Dutch Reformed 
Church. The policy of isolation, which many may wish had been followed, 
could not but have been fatal to every high interest. We may find some- 
thing of the exaggeration of epigram in Mr. Dosker’s sentence: ‘‘ To make 
that one which is not one is sin; but it is just as wicked to divide what God 
has made one’’ (p. 118). But the essence of the matter isin it. And it will 
be a happy day for the cause of God’s truth in the land, when the separation 
of 1857 is healed, as assuredly it will in time be healed; and when all those 
who stand firmly on the platform of the whole Reformed faith, and who hold 
the same Reformed principles of Church order, unite themselves in one well- 
compacted body for the propagation of the truth with which God has entrusted 
us. Every serious attempt to study the history of the planting of the 
Dutch colonies and churches in the West, which is prosecuted with single- 
hearted devotion to truth and with consideration to the feelings of others, 
must conduce to the coming of that better understanding which without 
doubt the future has in store for us. On this account, too, Mr. Dosker’s 
book is to be welcomed ; its very polemic tone belongs to its frank honesty. 

The Free Church Jubilee has given a fitting occasion for a review of the 
origin and fifty years’ life of that Church, born, as Mr. Ryley tells us, in a 
“great act of conscientiousness and sacrifice that made eminent Scotchmen 
‘ proud of their country,’ and added fresh nobility to the Christian world, 
by the new impulse it gave to allegiance to Jesus Christ,” and presenting in 
her fifty years of history possibly a ** unique phenomenon ”’ in successful finan- 
cial management, and a great example to Christian Churches everywhere in 
readiness for every good work. Free Churchmen have cause to be proud of 
their Church, and we cannot wonder that at her jubilee her sons rise up and 
call her blessed. Some of the literature sprung from the occasion is given 
in the last six titles above. It isa literature worthy of the Church and of 
the occasion, and runs through the whole gamut from serious historical 
studies to primary booklets for the young—that the children, too, may have 
their hearts warmed by the recital of the noble acts of their fathers. The 

* The Rev. Prof. G. K. Hemkes, of the Theological Seminary at Grand Rapids, Mich., has pub- 
lished a book entitled Het Rechtsbestaan def Hollands. Chr. Geref. Kerk in Amerika (8vo, vii. 262, 
Grand Rapids, 1893), in which he criticises Mr. Dosker, and presents the matter of the “‘ seces- 
sion’’ from the point of view of the Christian Reformed Church. Dr. N. M. Steffens, of the 


Western Seminary, Holland, Mich., has in turn criticised Prof. Hemkes in a series of papers in 
De Hope, beginning with the issue for November 22, 18938. 
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best of it is, that while their thoughts are turned to the past, their aspirations 
are excited for the future. ‘‘ Woe betide our Church,” exclaims Mr. Wells, 
‘if she anchors over the Disruption, or fancies she can live on an income hoarded 
up in bygone days.” ‘ The heirs and trustees of a great past,’’ he counsels 
his young readers, ‘‘ you are to be, I hope, the makers of a greater future.” 
“Scotland may yet rank among her sons,’ he exclaims, ‘‘as great men as 
John Knox, or Andrew Melville, or Thomas Chalmers, and the average 
Scottish Christian may grow more Christ-like than he yet has been.’”? Dr. 
Walker's retrospective glance sums up in a few words the half-century’s 
work of the Church: 

“Our Church has now maintained its position in a disestablished state for fifty years; and as 
it looks back, it may well thank God and take courage. In 1813, some four hundred and seventy 
ministers left the Establishment ; the number of our charges is now over a thousand. We have 
covered the whole land with churches and manses, proving that ministers can be sustained in 
the poorest districts. Our three colleges train more students yearly than are to be found in all 
the halls of our universities. Ourincome is by far the largest received by any Church in Scot- 
land. And, not to mention other things, the missions which we maintain in heathen countries 
are greatly more extensive than those carried on by the Church from which we separated.” 
The freshest part of the volume of Mr. Ryley and Mr. McCandlish is the 
fuller summing up by the latter of the financial management and growth in 
the Church. And Mr. Robert Howie. of Glasgow, has lately published a 
wonderful book of statistics, under the title of The Churches and the Church- 
less of Scotland (Glasgow: David Bryce & Son), which gives in detail the 
remarkable figures of the Free Church’s relative growth. The Free Church 
wins our admiration by her continued vitality as well as by her noble origin. 

There is but one little cloud on the horizon. Are we quite sure that the 
Free Church has not, in its fifty years, drifted somewhat from the sterling 
basis of loyalty to God’s truth and evangelical enthusiasm on which she 
was founded ? No doubt. it is not to be desired that she should ‘‘ anchor over 
the Disruption,’ and seek to live on the ‘‘ hoarded income of the past.”” But 
should she squander this hardly acquired inheritance ? And does any one 
feel so sure now, as all did under the old leaders, that her progress for the 
next fifty years will be ina right line, straight from her grand beginning ? 
Are there no hearts in her communion sore this jubilee year over departures 
of some in her midst from the foundations on which she was established fifty 
years ago? No consciences wounded by Declaratory acts of weakening and 
ambiguous import? There are certainly those in America who have been 
accustomed to look to the Free Church as a band of God’s heroes, who are 
pained by the ambiguities of the Declaratory Act. They read with sorrow of 
the disaffection it has caused, and they read with a shock that the Jubilee 
Assembly itself rebuked a Presbytery for allowing a minister to intimate, 
upon his ordination, that he signed the Confession simpliciter, irrespective of 
the Declatory Act There are those in America whose hearts are. saddened 
when it is possible to write of the Free Church of Scotland as Mr. William 
Wallace writes in The Academy, for July 8, 1893: 

“In what position fifty years hence will be that communion which even now is less the Church 
of Spiritual Independence and of Chalmers, Candlish and Cunningham, than of the new (and 
Germanized) learning, of Prof. Bruce, of Prof. Dods, and above all of Mr. Henry Drummond, 
who has performed the extraordinary feat of securing for his version of modern Scottish religion 
a larger circulation than that attained even by modern Scottish fiction, who is indeed the rose 
in the buttonhole of present-day Presbyterianism ?” 

We cannot deny that such language bears the appearance of being just; we 
can only abide in our belief that beneath all such appearance the Free 
Church is still the Church of Spiritual Independence and of Chalmers, 
Candlish and Cunningham, and pray that there may soon arise, to lead the 
Church once more to the sources of her true strength, the men as great as 
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these, which Mr. Wells promises—as great in devotion to God’s truth and in 
knowledge of that truth as revealed in the Word, as great in fullness of con- 
fidence in the revealed Word of God and in a sturdy strength, born of this 
confidence, to withstand the winds of doctrine that blow over this barren 
world, and as great in thorough enduement with the spirit of evangelical 
religion. 

Of the books named above, Mr. Wells’ is a brightly written account for 
children, of the origin and history of the Free Church. Dr. Walker’s and 
Dr. Blaikie’s are very informing brief accounts for the new generation. Mr. 
Ryley’s and Dr. Bayne’s are fuller and more complete histories. These last- 
named two books are oddly and satisfactorily supplementary to one another. 
The former is rather a history of the Church of Scotland from the Free 
Church standpoint than a history of the Free Church itself; while it is just the 
history of the Disruption that Dr. Bayne gives—and gives with a fullness, a 
clearness, a literary power and an enthusiasm which place it at once in the 
front rank of ecclesiastic histories. The reader goes breathlessly from the 
first page to the last ; and rises from the perusal of the volume, knowing the 
Free Church, knowing the great leaders of the Disruption, knowing the 
righteousness of their cause and the greatness of spirit in which they fulfilled 
their mission. Let every one get Mr.’Ryley’s book and place it on the centre 
table; its typographical beauty, its solid merit (despite its supercilious tone 
here and there, borrowed from Dr. John Cunningham), its useful illustrations 
(including a striking etching of Dr. Chalmers), deserve it well. But we 
venture to say the library table will not receive Dr. Bayne’s work when 
once it is in the hand, till the mind has been instructed and the heart stirred 
by every page of it. Happy the Church who finds on her day of commemo- 
rating the past and of taking her outlook for the future, four such historiog- 
raphers as Dr. Blaikie and Dr. Walker, Mr. Ryley and Dr. Bayne. 

Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


Die Composition des Pseudopetrinischen Evangelienfragments. Von Dr. 
HIans von Schubert, Professor der Theologie an der Universitiit Kiel. 8vo, 
pp. xii, 196. (Berlin: Verlag von Reuther und Reichard, 1893.) Das Petrus- 
evangelium. Synoptische Tabelle. Nebst Uebersetzung und Kritischem 
Apparat. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hans von Schubert, Professor der Theolo- 
gie an der Universitit Kiel. 8vo, pp. 31. (Berlin: Verlag von Reuther und 
Reichard, 1893.) —— The Gospel of St. Peter. Synoptical Tables, with Transla- 
tion and Critical Apparatus. Edited by H. von Schubert, D.D., Ord. Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Kiel. Authorized English Transla- 
tion by Rev. John Macpherson, M.A. 8vo, pp. 31. (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1893.) The newly discovered fragment of the Gospel of Peter will no doubt 
be of service in solving some long-standing questions in New Testament lit- 
erature ; but before it does this attention must be given to some new ques- 
tions it hascreated. Chief among these is the question of how the Gospel of 
Peter stands related to the canonical Gospels. Harnack, v. Soden, Manchot 
answer: It is a production analogous to the canonical Gospels and only on 
arbitrary grounds has been denied by the Church a place among them. 
Harris, Robinson, [Swete], Kunz, Zahn say that it is a later, secondary com- 
pilation with definitely ascertainable tendencies. Deprecating any partisan 
bias in the settlement of the question, Schubert undertakes a thorough ex- 
amination of the fragment, word for word, comparing it with the canonical 
Gospels, wherever the accounts are parallel, with Justin Martyr and with 
some of the apocryphal New Testament writings. The results of the inves- 
tigation bear out the theory that the Gospel of Peter is dependent on the 
canonical Gospels, is secondary and posterior and betrays signs of tendency. 
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All these features impair its value as a primary source of Gospel history. 
The tables, of which Macpherson has given us an English translation, are in- 
tended to illustrate this.——A Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church. 
By Oliver J. Thatcher, of the University of Chicago. 12mo, pp. 312. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflln & Company, 1893.) The view taken in 
this volume is not original, and the merit of the work lies not in making a 
contribution to this interesting department of study, but in reproducing in 
compact and attractive form conclusions propounded by Messrs. Harnack 
and Hatch and now gaining a certain currency. Its defects lie: (1) In the 
unwarranted exaggeration of the influence exerted by Greek philosophy 
on the Christian system of thought during the period of its formation, and 
(2) in the assumption that whatever influence was exerted led to disastrous 
results. Much can be said in opposition to this assumption, and no doubt 
will need to be said before the controversy is fairly closed.—— Eine Antwort 
auf des Herrn Professor Dr. Adolf Harnacks ‘* Apostolisches Glaubensbekennt- 
niss.”’ VonG. Fr. Chr. Bauerfeind, Superintendent a. D.inGnadau. Pp. 28. 
(Giitersloh: Verlag von C. Bertelsmann, 1893.) Theauthor, an aged minister 
of the Landeskirche, takes up the defense of the antiquity, even the apos- 
tolic origin of the Apostles’ Creed, against the view of Harnack and others 
that it was developed in the Western Church later. He believes that the 
Creed was composed substantially in the words in which we have it to-day 
by the apostles, and used by them as a baptismal confession; that it contin- 
ued to be so used in the early Church, but was kept from the non-Christian 
public as a part of the disciplina arcani until the days when the Church no 
longer needed to keep its instruction and discipline secret from the world. 
In his polemic against Harnack the author puts his case into an unfavorable 
light, first, by not meeting the historical assertions of his opponent by his- 
torical tests, but by the obscure and doubtful theory of a disciplina arcani, and 


secondly, by the too frequent use of the argumentum ad hominem.—— Das 
Apostolische Symbolum. Eine Skizze seiner Geschichte und einige Priife seines 
Inhalts. Von Theodor Zahn, D. u. ord. Professor d. Theologie in Erlangen. 
Zweite Auflage. Pp. 103. (Erlangen u. Leipzig, 1893.) Dr. Zahn’s work 
is not at all controversial, though it is evidently occasioned by the contro- 
versy now Carried on regarding the Apostles’ Creed. He undertakes a sim- 
ple historical investigation, and finds that the Creed has its roots in the com- 


5 


mand of Christ to ‘* disciple’’ all nations as a condition prerequisite to 
baptizing; that the baptismal confession was used even during the days of 
the apostles and assumed a stereotyped form; that it is found in Ephesus in 
130 A.D., in Rome in 145 and in Carthage, Lyons and Smyrna between 180 
and 210; that its first article was slightly altered in Rome between 200 and 
220, and the alterations were accepted by the churches of Italy and Southern 
France. Its Roman recension was not, however, known in the Orient, 
where a different form of it prevailed ; but with the finishing touches given 
it in the fifth century, in Southern Gaul, it passed into general use without 
controversy. Altogether, according to Zahn, the view that the apostles at the 
very beginning of their missionary labors composed a baptismal confession 
substantially the same as the present Apostles’ Creed, has a better historical 
foundation than the view that this Creed was composed in the fifth or sixth 
century.— Augustin: De Catechizandis Rudibus. Herausgegeben von 
Adolf Wolfhard. Zweite vollstiindig neubearbeitete Ausgabe. Von G. Krii- 
ger. Pp. xv, 76. (Freiburg i. B. und Leipzig: Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr, 
1893.) This new and thoroughly revised edition of Augustin’s tract De 
Catechizandis Rudibus is undertaken by Kriiger scarcely a year after the 
original edition of Wolfhard, simply in the interest of greater accuracy, in 
which respect Wolfhard’s work was deficient, and thus laid the whole series 
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of Kriiger’s Quellenschriften open to criticism.— Kurzgefasste Christliche 
Symbolik. Von Dr. G. A. Gumlich, Professor. Dritte Auflage. Pp. 88. 
(Berlin: Verlag von Haack, 1893.) A concise and elementary treatment of 
the subject of Christian Symbolics, first published in 1878 and now reprinted 
without material change. It contains: (1) An account of the origin and 
aim of creeds; (2) a comparative view of the chief points of difference be- 
tween the main branches of the Church (Roman Catholic, Greek and Evan- 
gelical) ; and (3) the chief doctrines of the ‘‘ sects.” ——John Wryclif : Last of 
the Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers. By Lewis Sergeant, Author 
of ‘* New Greece,” etc. Pp. ix,377. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893.) 
The preparation of Europe for the Protestant Reformation of the sixteenth 
century has never been carefully analyzed and referred to the various factors 
to which it owes its adequacy. In fact, it is only recently that some of these 
factors have begun to become recognized as such at all. Scholasticism, for 
example, has had a superficial interest for most students of general history 
because of its quaintness, which they saw typified in the attempt to solve the 
question how many angels could dance on the point of a needle. But Scho- 
lasticism was in reality the effort of the human mind to emancipate itself 
from the bondage of the ecclesiastical authority of the papacy. The effort 
was made at first without the least suspicion of the end in view. So the 
earlier scholastics were loyal churchmen. But later the movement drifted 
farther and farther away from the Church, until in Occam, Marsilius and 
Wyclif it became utterly irreconcilable with Ecclesiasticism. It is to repre- 
sent Wyclif, in the light of the typical schoolman, as a pioneer of the Refor- 
mation that the writing of the volume before us was undertaken. The work 
is intended for the general public, not students principally, and with the ex- 
ception of a very few fresh facts has nothing distinctive in its material. It 
certainly succeeds, however, in establishing the position that without Scho- 
lasticism to precede him Wyclif is as impossible of explanation as the 
Reformation without Wyclif. The manner of treatment is semipopular and 
will enhance the attractiveness of the work to the general reader.——Lorenzo 
de Medici. An Historical Portrait. By Edith Carpenter, Author of “A 
Modern Rosalind,” ete. Pp. 216. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893.) 
A more precise characterization of this little volume than that given in the 
word “ portrait ” in the title, could be made by adding the statement that 
the picture of Lorenzo stands here not alone, as in a portrait, but in the 
midst of the most prominent of his contemporaries. Enough lifelikeness is 
given to the whole picture to enable the reader to realize the true place and 
proportions within his environment of him whom Symonds has character- 
ized as ‘* having everything but moral greatness.’’-—— Oliver Cromwell. By 
George H. Clark, D.D. With Illustrations from Old Paintings and Prints. 
Pp. xv, 263. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Company, 1893.) Dr. Clark is stirred 
up to the writing of this book by asense of the injustice done to the Lord 
Protector by those who have undertaken to inform the world of his deeds 
and character. One is at a loss, however, to see the real need of a vindica- 
tion of Cromwell after the writings of Carlyle and D’Aubigne, the latter of 
whom is utterly ignored by our author. There certainly is room for a new 
life of Cromwell of a popular kind, embodying much that has come to light 
of recent years; but it isin a different direction from Dr. Clark’s that the 
biographer must bend his energies. Dr. Clark has undertaken too much of 
a controversial work. And even assuming that such a task were a necessity, 
he might have done better had he calmly criticised his sources instead of 
freely using opprobrious epithets in characterizing authorities that do not 
bear out his conclusions. He devotes a whole chapter to the arraignment of 
Dr. Bates, Mrs. Hutchinson, Ludlow, Hume, Guizot and others as ‘* Defama- 
11 
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tory Writers.”’ This is not in keeping with the modern way of dispassion-. 
ately entering into historical investigations. The result is that as a reaction 
from the aspersions of Cromwell by others, we have in this book too much 
idealization and denial of weaknesses and passions which a calmer biogra- 
pher would not ignore.——The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. 
By Williston Walker, Ph.D., Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 
Pp. viii, 604. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893.) This volume 
contains twenty documents (not all in full) that have been accepted by Con- 
gregational churches at various times as expressive of their distinctive views. 
The period of the production of these documents extends over 300 years, 
from 1582 to 1883. They are given as nearly as could be done in the very 
words and letters (including punctuation and eccentricities as well as mis- 
takes of spelling) in which they were put forth originally. The editor has 
appended to each an adequate apparatus in the shape of Preface, Notes and 
Bibliography. The work is characterized by exemplary painstaking and 
accuracy. The standpoint is, of course, that of an enthusiastic adherent of 
Congregationalism, but Dr. Walker does not allow his denominationalism to 
warp his judgment or affect his loyalty to historical truth. . This is especially 
evident in his treatment of the Savoy Declaration involving its relation to 
the Westminster Confession, and the “ Plan of Union” of 1801. One may 
differ, however, from Dr. Walker in his estimate of the value of the latter, 
expressed by him in the sweeping words, ‘‘ It would have been better had it 
never been made.’’ In spite of its many apparently undesirable immediate 
consequences, it has resulted in many ways in permanent good. On the whole 
the work must take a place alongside of Dr. Schaff’s ‘‘Creeds of Christen- 
dom” asa valuable contribution to its special department.——John Keble. 
A Biography. By Walter Lock, M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen Col- 
lege and Subwarden of Keble College, Oxford. Pp. viii, 245. (New York: 
Houghton, Miffin & Company, 1893.) This little volume takes its place in a 
gap in contemporaneous ecclesiastical history, but leaves a very large part of 
the gap unfilied. Keble was the head and front of the Tractarian move. 
ment. He was looked to by his associates, between 1823 and 1845, as the ex- 
ponent of the movement. Hurrell Froude, Newman and the other partici- 
pants of the enterprise, confess their indebtedness to him for the definition 
of the point of view taken by the association. It was his sermon on “ Na- 
tional Apostasy ’’ that sounded the bugle of the campaign. It is strange, 
therefore, that so little attention has been given to his life. Mr. Lock is de- 
serving of gratitude for his work, especially as he gives us some glimpses of 
the individual characteristics of Keble as distinguished from the typical 
Tractarian. But he has not used all his sources, and the work must be a 
transitional one leading to a fuller and more thorough life of Keble, which it 
is to be hoped will not be long delayed. 
Chicago. ANDREW C. ZENOs. 


V.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


UNTERRICHT IM CHRISTENTUM. Von Professor Lic. Theol. W. BORNE- 
MANN, geistlichem Inspector am Kloster U. L. F. zu Madgeburg. 
Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. Gittingen: Verlag von Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1891. 


Prof. Bornemann must feel gratified indeed, seeing that a second edition 
of his Unterricht im Christentum was called for within ten months from the 
date of its publication. Public opinion has given its verdict in favor of his 
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book in an unmistakable manner. Also the notices of the press are uni- 
formly favorable. 

After a careful reading of this interesting little book, I heartily concur in 
the favorable criticism passed upon it. Truly the author’s success is well 
earned. Of course the value of the book has its limitations. Of its special 
theological tendency, which I cannot approve, I shall have occasion to speak 
after a while. In this connection I wish to notice, that those of the readers 
of this REVIEW who expect in Bornemann’s book a treatise on Systematic 
Theology, worked out scientifically for the benefit of professional theologians, 
will be disappointed. It is true, even the most learned among them will find 
in this little volume many suggestions worthy of their consideration. But 
the character and the design of the book are not scientific. It is of a peda- 
gogical nature. Prof. Bornemann is an educator of high rank. In his 
capacity as geistlicher Inspector he has to instruct in religion the pupils in the 
Kloster U. L. F. at Madgeburg. A betterZteacher could hardly be found, if 
his book is an index of the qualities of the man. Truly, pedagogically con- 
sidered, his book is of eminent value. Our author has destined his book for 
learners who are enjoying the benefits of a liberal education, and who desire, 
without making theology their profession, to get a thorough knowledge of 
Christianity, 7. e., not of its doctrines only, but of everything that is con- 
nected with our blessed religion. 

As a manual of religious instruction for the higher classes of colleges and 
kindred institutions of learning, Bornemann’s book, as far as I am ac- 
quainted with this kind of literature, has hardly its equal, certainly not its 
superior. Professors of Practical Theology and ministers of the Gospel 
would do well, in taking up this little volume, to make a study of the 
author’s method of instruction. It is amarvel how well he understands how 
to make practical use of dogmatics, ethics, history of doctrine and symbolics. 
It is refreshing to notice how the catechism of Luther, both the larger and the 
shorter, as well as the Augsburg Confession, are honored by this teacher. He 
goes into the workshops of theologians for his tools, and into the warerooms 
of Bible, Catechism and Confession for his materials, in order that his pupils 
may be: built up in the knowledge of Christianity. It is often said of Ger- 
man theologians that they are afraid to handle the burning questions of 
the day, or rather that they are beginning to speak of them after they have 
been settled. Our author is free from this fear and slowness of movement. 
He places before his pupils all the social and moral questions of the day and 
enables them to solve them in the spirit of Christianity. 

A similar book, written by one of our masters in Practical Theology, 
adapted to our conditions and wants, in harmony with sound orthodoxy, 
would be a desirable addition to our theological literature. Much, we 
acknowledge it with gratitude, has been done for the religious education of 
our young pupils in general, but with regard to books of this kind for juniors 
and seniors in our colleges, there is undoubtedly room for improvement. 

Bornemann is a follower of Ritschl. It has been said that Ritschl has 
attempted to destroy theology by taking out of it everything that in his 
estimation has no religious value; and that now, after the establishment of 
Ritschl’s school, religion is being destroyed by the theology reared upon the 
ruins of the old systems. There is much truth in this saying. The left 
wing of the host of theologians of Ritschl’s school, as represented by Ben- 
der, of Bonn, certainly finds its delight in destroying religion entirely. But 
happily there is also a right wing. To this right wing Bornemann belongs. 
He has saved from the wreck of orthodox theology a great deal of evangeli- 
cal truth, although he professes to be an ardent admirer of Ritsch] and Har- 
nack. Some portions of his book, especially the chapters on ethics, are excel- 
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lent both in form and matter. Passages in his description of the person of 
Christ are wonderfully grand. I am sure that every Christian reader will be 
edified by such reading matter. It is gratifying indeed to notice what an in- 
fluence the Word of God exerts over men who have an eye for God’s glory 
revealed in it, although they are bound more or less to the systems of human 
masters. Truly this ought to keep us from falling into the abyss of a hope- 
less pessimism with regard to the future of theology. 

Nevertheless it is to be regretted that our author is caught in the coils of 
Ritschl’s system. I notice his dependence upon his master’s leading thoughts 
on almost every page of his book. He claims that he reveres his master, but 
that he has kept his own individuality, and to a certain degree this is true; 
but any one who is acquainted with Ritschl’s theology will easily see that he 
moves along the lines indicated by the master. 

Ritschl’s tendency is clearly seen in the arrangement and general treat- 
ment of the subject-matter of his book. After a brief introduction, wherein 
his subject is defined and the method he is going to follow indicated, the 
author divides his subject-matter into four parts. In the first he speaks 
about ‘‘ The Claims and Promises of the Christian Religion.’”? The central 
idea governing this part of the discussion is expressed by the author in the 
following manner: ‘ The historical person of Jesus Christ is for us the only 
sure proof for the existence of God. Heis the only way to the perfect knowl- 
edge of God. He alone is the true and perfect revelation (i. e., self-commu- 
nication) of the divine essence ’’ (p. 13). Closely related to this statement 
is another one, found on page 22: ‘* The natural man cannot know God, and 
God’s revelation is for him unintelligible.’”? This position is in harmony with 
Ritschl’s theology. It excludes natural religion entirely, and, whilst it claims 
to honor Christ, alters our relations to the Holy Scriptures. They no longer 
as such reveal God; it is the person of Christ in His historical appearance 
who takes their place. 

The second part treats of the ‘‘ Contents and Historical Mediation of 
Christian Salvation.’’ This portion of the book is an exposition of Christian 
doctrine in the spirit of Ritschl’s system. The general impression one gets in 
reading it is, that Bornemann’s theology is par excellence the doctrine of 
justification and redemption. Everything else is subordinated to this religious 
doctrine. In this the pupil is faithful to his master. 

The first subdivision under this head is ‘‘ The Kingdom of God,’’ wherein 
salvation is realized. This also is one of the great ideas of Ritschl’s system. 
And true to the doctrine of revelation laid down in the first part of his 
book, the author first describes the Israelitic kingdom of God as a prepara- 
tion of the kingdom of God to be realized in Christ. And, mirabile dictu, 
he begins with the perfect realization of His kingdom in the future (escha- 
tology), and then retraces his steps to describe it in its present character and 
struggles. 

The second subdivision speaks of ‘‘ The Person of Jesus Christ,” after the 
kingdom of God has been described in all its glory and in its manifold 
struggles. It isa strange arrangement indeed to speak of the kingdom be- 
fore the king is introduced, who is also, in the estimation of the author, the 
conditio sine qua non of the kingdom. 

In the third subdivision we are led up to the ‘‘ Christian Knowledge of 
God.”’ If it be true that there is no knowledge of God the Creator, or, in 
other words, if it be impossible for a natural man to know anything about 
God, then certainly this arrangement of treating Christology before theol- 
ogy proper could commend itself to our approbation. Reformed theologians, 
however, take a different view. This part of Bornemann’s book is intensely 
Ritschlian. ‘In Christ,’’ he says, ‘‘ we know God as Father and as Lord of 
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the universe. First as Father reconciled to us in Christ, and then as Crea- 
tor.”? No mention is made of the Trinity in this connection. The author 
ascribes no religious value to this doctrine as developed during the first ages 
of the Church. It isa “‘ dogma,’ the result of a mixture of the religious 
elements of revelation and Grecian philosophy. This development has to be 
discarded; the doctrine has to be reduced to its primitive simplicity. The 
religious value of the idea of the Trinity is acknowledged by the author at 
the end of his book in a chapter which he calls “ Riickblick” (i. ¢., retro- 
spect). 

The third part is devoted to the discussion of ‘‘ The Present Possession of 
Salvation.”? Here the author speaks of the Holy Spirit and His work. His 
theological prejudices debarred him from speaking of the Spirit under the 
head of ** The Christian Knowledge of God.’? This breaks up the unity of 
his plan and the consistency of his system. To a certain extent at least, for 
to him also God is known as Father, Son and Spirit, whatever his views may 
be of the ‘dogma ”’ of the Trinity. 

The fourth or closing part of his book is a practical application of Christi- 
anity to all the social and moral questions of the day. The author calls it 
** The Moral Application and Formation (Ausgestaltung) of Salvation in our 
Days.”? What he says about the interrelation between religion and morality 
deserves unstinted praise. It is true his theological views are not hid, but 
you forget them when you listen to the excellent remarks about the task of 
the moral life in the family, State, society and Church, or when he points to 
the work of the individual Christian. 

It is remarkable how well the author has succeeded in arranging his mate- 
rials in such a manner that nothing which claims the attention of a well-edu- 
cated Christian has been forgotten. But although we are willing to do homage 
to his originality and architectonic talent, we think it has its great advan- 
tages to begin, as Calvin did, with the knowledge of God. He is the 
source of all life and happiness, the Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. Theology is theological in character, religion anthropological. We 
prefer to descend from theology to anthropology. It is the only safe and 
happy way. A follower of Ritschl, however, however evangelical he may be, 
is doomed to follow a different course. His religion is the religion of a pious 
man. Man does not know God; as a natural man he cannot know God. 
Paul’s words, Yoyixd¢ de &Opwrog od déyerat ta tod Ilvebpiatog tod Beod, are 
used as an argument against natural religion. The ne scintillula quidem of 
the Augsburg Confession is not only a statement, whereby man is said to 
be without the life of God in his natural condition, which Reformed theolo- 
gians aiso heartily believe, but also an indication that man is entirely without 
the knowledge of God. In this respect Bornemann is, we are sorry to say, 
consciously and consistently a follower of Ritschl. 

In conclusion, we would say that if any one is desirous to know the princi- 
ples of Ritschl’s theology in their practical working, without diving into the 
depths of the master’s rather dark writings, let him take up Bornemann’s 
book. The German of the author is not difficult, and his style is very good. 

Holland, Mich. N. M. STEFFENS. 


SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY. By JoHN MILEY, D.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
Vol. i. New York: Hunt & Eaton; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 
1892. 8vo, pp. 533. 


This is Vol. v of the Biblical and Theological Library, in the course of pub- 
lication from the point of view of ‘‘ the doctrinal standards of the Methodist 
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Episcopal Church.”” The managers of this important enterprise made, in 
two respects, a happy choice in selecting Dr. Miley as one of the contributors 
to the series—first, because of his ability, and, secondly, because of his oppo- 
sition to that sort of rationalism which finds expression in the Higher Criti- 
cism. At the same time, the assignment to him of the field of Systematic 
Theology is highly significant, inasmuch as it justifies the inference that his 
theological views are recognized as fairly representing the type of Evangeli- 
cal or Wesleyan Arminian theology now prevalent in this country. No 
theological thinker, no evangelical Christian, can be indifferent to the pres- 
ent doctrinal status of the great denominational bodies into which the Prot- 
estant Church is divided. With this consideration in view, we have read 
this exponential volume with peculiar interest; and we anticipate the con- 
clusion to which we will be led by a notice of its contents with the remark 
that, if the work is a representative one, the Wesleyan theology, if not gone 
quam longissime, at least longiter errat, from the Wesleyanism of Wesley, 
Fletcher and Watson, and, it may be added, from the Arminianism of Ar- 
minius. We were, of course, prepared for a vigorous defense of the Armin- 
ian anthropology against the Calvinistic; but, while not unaware of the 
Pelagianizing views of Raymond and Whedon, we were disposed to regard 
them as exceptional, and have, accordingly, been surprised to find virtually 
endorsed by high authority a deliberate rupture, in this volume, with the 
anthropology of the founders of Wesleyan Methodism. In this particular 
regard, the work before us goes far beyond that of Dr. T. O. Summers, late 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Vanderbilt University, which was 
edited by Dr. Tigert and published, as recently as 1888, under the auspices of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

The author’s method claims to be that of synthesis, proceeding by the logi- 
cal order of doctrines, that is, ‘‘ the order in which they arise for thought 
and for the most intelligible treatment. In this view the logical order is 
little different from the natural order. Each truth, except the first, must 
take its place in such relation to preceding truths as shall set it in the clearest 
light. God is the ground-truth in religion, and therefore the first in order. 
Every other truth, if it would be the more clearly seen, must be viewed in 
the light of this first truth. Fora like reason, anthropology must precede 
Christology, and Christology must precede soteriology. This is what we here 
mean by logical‘ order.’”? After an Introduction, which we think may be 
properly entitled Introductory Theology, the author divides as follows: 
Theism, Theology, Anthropology, Christology, Soteriology, Ecclesiology and 
Eschatology. The popular but illogical division, of which this is an ex- 
pansion, usually consists of five members, and we can see no good reason 
why theism may not be assigned to the head of theology, or the doctrine 
of God, and Christology to that of soteriology. Theology ought to be quali- 
fied by the suffix proper, as specifically differentiating. Apologetics and 
ethics are set off to a different department. Besides the Introduction, the 
present volume is occupied with theism, theology (proper) and anthropology. 

These subjects are handled with ability, and, until the Arminian anthro- 
pology comes into conflict with the Calvinistic, with a general soundness 
which is refreshing even to the orthodox reader of the old school. With the 
treatment of these topics, excepting the point mentioned, we have not room 
to deal. We must devote what remains of the space allotted to this notice 
to a few comments upon the Neo-Wesleyan views of the author. The 
auspices under which the work is issued, the distinguished ability and repu- 
tation of the writer, and the fact that this is the last formal word in exposi- 
tion and defense of the evangelical Arminian theology, clothe the book with 
singular interest and attract to it peculiar attention. 
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The main contentions of the author are two—first, that native depravity 
‘is not sin; and, secondly, that the mode by which the race is implicated in 
the sin of Adam is “‘ genetic transmission,’ this genetic transmission sup- 
posing no responsibility of mankind for the first sin. 

1. The author not only admits, but elaborately proves, native depravity ; 
but he denies that it is intrinsically sinful, and therefore denies that it in- 
volves demerit. This he affirms to be the Arminian position—“t Native de- 
pravity without native demerit. Native depravity is a part of the Arminian 
system and entirely consistent with its principles; native demerit is discord- 
ant and contradictory.”’ 

When, in conversation with a prominent Methodist divine of the Church 
South, we called attention to the Limborchian view, that depravity is not 
sin, as maintained by Dr. Charles W. Miller in his Conflict of Centuries, we 
were told that Dr. Miller was not a representative man. But here we have 
the same tenet asserted in a representative publication. 

Dr. Miley’s sense of the capital importance of this position to the integrity 
of the Arminian system is expressed in the following candid and powerful 
admissions: ‘‘If the doctrine of native sinfulness, witlr the desert of an 
eternal penal doom, be true, sublapsarian Calvinism is thereby furnished 
with real and sufficient ground for the doctrine of election and reprobation 
which it maintains.”” ‘* Much of the Arminian treatment of original sin is 
unsatisfactory. Native desert of penal retribution cannot be reconciled with 
the determining principles of the Arminian system.’’ He charges those 
Arminians who accept the doctrine with ‘‘ confusion and contradiction.” 
This is very significant, as emanating from an eminent master of the Wes- 
leyan Israel, and that on two accounts—first, if he be wrong in this particu- 
lar contention, as he certainly is if judged by Arminius, Wesley, and the 
early Wesleyan theologians plus the. whole host of Calvinists, the logic 
of Arminianism is gone, according to his own confession ; and, secondly, he 
throws himself into collision with the standard authorities of Wesleyanism, 
theologians and articles alike. So late a writer as Dr. Summers, speaking of 
the doctrine of Limborch touching original sin—and surely this doctrine, 
that native depravity is not sin, is Limborch’s—says: “ It is a slander on 
Arminius and the Arminians to call that Arminianism. All true Arminians, 
e. g., the Methodists, firmly believe in the doctrine of original or birth sin [!] 
as set forth in the seventh and eighth articles of our Confession.”? He then 
quotes the ‘* standard Wesleyan Catechism,’’ which expressly states the con- 
dition into which the Fall brought mankind to be one of sin. The seventh 
article of the Methodist Episcopal Church explicitly defines original sin to 
be the corruption of the nature of every man, etc. 

Had we room, we might easily show that the author is not only paradoxi- 
cal but inconsistent with himself; that the very terms by which he charac- 
terizes native depravity necessarily imply sin. But this must be foregone, as 
well as a discussion of the question upon its merits. What has been intended 
is to point out the striking divergence of the author, upon this question, from 
the Wesleyan theology. The fathers of Wesleyanism contended for the in- 
trinsic sinfulness and demerit of man’s natural condition, but affirmed its 
removal by the redeeming virtue of the atonement. We have failed to com- 
prehend the system if this be not its very genius: The universal condemna- 
bleness of the race by nature and its universal salvability by grace. 

2. The other cardinal feature of the author’s anthropology is that the 
mode in which the race is implicated in the sin of Adam is that of genetic 
transmission, and that this involves them in no responsibility for that sin— 
responsibility emerges upon conscious personal sin. He uses the penal ele- 
ment as the divisive principle in accordance with which all theories touching 
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the relation of man to the first sin are to be classified. This element charac- 
terizes the theory of ante-mundane sin, and every aspect of the Augustinian 
and Calvinistic doctrine. He excludes it from the Arminian theory. He 
claims that, according to that theory, depravity descending by the law of 
genetic transmission has in it no penal feature. It is in the category of 
calamities entailed upon children in consequence of paréntal sin, for which 
the children are not responsible. Suffering, depravity, death are the neces- 
sary results of the law of species, operating through the propagative channel. 
They are misfortunes attending our Adamic connection. ‘here is no guilt, 
no demerit, attaching to them. He denies a covenant between God and 
Adam, denies the federal headship of the first man, and consequently denies 
that the race had a probation in him. 

We cannot argue upon the merits of the case, but, as in regard to the first 
point of a native undepraved depravity, simply call attention to the fact, as 
one of the signs of the times in the doctrinal sphere, of this crevasse in the 
banks of the evangelical Arminian theology, begun by the dynamite of such 
writers as the learned professor of Garrett Biblical Institute and the philo- 
sophical Whedon,.and now widened by that of the distinguished theologian 
of Drew Theological Seminary. For the founders of Wesleyanism, and 
those who have trodden in their steps, while they held that the race had no 
personal participation in Adam’s sin, that the guilt of that sin was not im- 
mediately imputed to them as a judicial result, and that the ruins of the Fall 
are matched and-counteracted by the provisions of redemption, also steadily 
maintained that there was a primal covenant, that there was a federal head- 
ship of Adam concreated with and springing out of his parental headship, 
and that the consequences entailed by the first sin are penal. The lapse from 
Wesley is as marked as it issure. Must not another Wesley arise to reform 
Wesleyanism itself? To an interested observer, the alternatives are either 
reformation, or schism, or an inevitable trend to Limborchianism, Cassian- 
ism, Semipelagianism. 

Columbia, S. C. JOHN L. GIRARDEAU. 


CHRIST AND CriticisM. Thoughts Concerning the Relation of Christian 
Faith to Biblical Criticism. By CHARLES M. MEAD, D.D., Professor 
in Hartford Theological Seminary. New York: A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co. 16mo, pp. 186. 


This is a timely and thoughtful essay on a subject of great practical mo- 
ment, in regard to which it is very important to have clear ideas and to 
avoid extreme positions. On the one hand, it has been contended that Chris- 
tian faith is quite independent of the results of Biblical criticism ; that they 
belong to entirely separate realms—the one having to do with the literary 
form, the other with the spiritual content. On this ground it has been held 
that, whatever may be the conclusions of criticism, faith is untouched, since 
the authority of the Bible rests not on its human but its divine authorship. 
The self-evidence of the Scriptures does, indeed, place them on a vantage 
ground that can never be successfully assailed, and no criticism can ever im- 
pair their authority ; not because their divinity remain$, even though criti- 
cism should establish that the record of the revelation is false and untrust- 
worthy, but because the reality ‘of the revelation assures the truth of the 
facts with which it is indissolubly linked, and thus makes it evident that the 
criticism which impugns them must be in error. 

On the other hand, some mistaken friends of the Bible look with disfavor 
upon criticism altogether, or condemn results scientifically established, as 
though they were unfriendly to revealed truth, when they have, in reality, no 
such bearing. 
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The discussion before us confines. itself to the inquiry, What limitations 
are put by the authority of Christ upon the critical conclusions of Christian 
scholars? It does not allow the protest of those who deprecate the intro- 
duction of His authority into the settlement of critical questions, as though 
it were interposing a hindrance to free scientific investigation. And equal 
care is shown in guarding the rights of scholarship from an unwarranted 
intrusion of this authority in cases to which it will not legitimately apply. 
The author takes very moderate ground. He does not find that the teachings 
of Christ settle the question of the absolute inerrancy of Scripture, or 
whether Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch, ‘or whether the whole Book of 
Isaiah was written by a single prophet of that name. But he insists that 
Christ does affirm, in the clearest and most unquestionable manner, that the 
law was given by Moses and that the Old Testament history is truthful and 
trustworthy. And while men may theorize as they please about these mat- 
ters, they cannot, as Christians, hold a hypothesis which impugns our Lord’s 
positive declarations on these points. To do thisis inconsistent with thorough 
loyalty to Him. And that this assertion neither imperils the authority of 
Christ, nor trenches upon the freedom of scholarly investigation, is shown at 
length (pp. 118-154) in what, perhaps, is the most telling part of the volume. 
Some of the principal difficulties which encumber the critical theory that is 
now in the ascendant are here exhibited, evidencing very clearly that it is as 
yet far from being established, and there is no occasion yet for an attempt to 
adjust the Christian faith to the demands of this unproved hypothesis. 

Princeton. WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 


How Gop INSPIRED THE BIBLE. Thoughts for the Present Distress. By 
J. PATTERSON SmyTH, Rector of Christ Church, Kingstown, and 
Author of How we Got our Bible. New York: James, Pott & Co., 1892, 
12mo, pp. viii, 209. 


WuaAtT Is INSPIRATION ? A Fresh Study of the Question, with New Dis- 
criminative Replies. By JoHN DeWitt, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., a 
Member of the Old Testament Revision Company, and for many years 
Professor of Biblical Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Author of The Psalms; a New Trunslation with 
Notes, etc. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. [1893]. 12mo, 
pp. vi, 187. . 


INSPIRATION, and other Lectures. By T. GEorGE Rooke, B.A., late 
President of Rawdon College, near Leeds. Edited by Two of his Stu- 
dents. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898. 8vo, pp. xvi, 261. ‘ 


A copious literature on Inspiration is in process of production by the adhe- 
rents of that lowered view of the Bible which the dominant school of Bibli- 
cal Criticism is endeavoring to impose on the Churches. The three small 
volumes, the titles of which stand at the head of this notice, are very favor- 
able specimens of this literature. The authors of all three books are men of 
devout spirit and of unquestionable attachment to the religion of the Bible; 
and they write with the earnest purpose of finding and commending to their 
fellow-Christians some way by which, in what they suppose to be the new 
conditions of knowledge as to the origin, structure and contents of the Bible, 
as brought out by recent critical study, they may still retain reverence for 
the Bible as the depository of the saving truth of the Gospel, and deference 
to it as the supreme rule of faith and practice. They are all, therefore, dom- 
inated by what we may call a conservative purpose; they wish to save to the 
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apprehension of Christian men the Bible as the foundation of religious doc- 
trine and life. 

These are therefore three very instructive little books. They exhibit to us 
the working of the new leaven in its mildest form ; and advertise to us what 
is the least change in our attitude towards the Bible which will satisfy the 
most moderate adherents of the new views. As such, they are not reassur- 
ing. It becomes evident at once not only that an entire revolution in the 
doctrine of sacred Scripture incorporated in our creeds, and held indeed by 
the whole Christian past, will be required of us (which is a comparatively 
small matter) ; but also that on the new ground we can no longer occupy the 
same attitude towards Scripture that our Lord and His apostles occupied. 
The attempts of these books being taken as samples, it becomes equally evi- 
dent also that no consistent doctrine of inspiration, conservative of the detailed 
divine authority of the Scriptures, can be framed on the basis of the new views. 
And we fear it also becomes evident that, despite their earnest desire to serve 
the cause of God’s truth in preserving the authority of the Bible, the really 
dominant note in the thought of these writers is an overweening confidence 
in the infallibility of the latest deliverances of ‘scientific study of the 
records,’”’ by which they are betrayed into subjecting the Word of God to the 
word of men. Naturally this note shows itself in different degrees and in 
different forms in the several writers, who naturally differ also in extent and 
accuracy of learning, critical acumen and constructive power. Their writings 
vary, therefore, not only in force and interest, but also in ‘‘ light and lead- 
ing.” Of the three before us, that of Mr. Smyth is the least important and 
that of Mr. Rooke the most valuable. But in all alike the ruling tendency 
is to save the Bible by conceding to ‘‘ Science”? what ‘‘ Science’ has shown 
no right to ask, and what cannot be conceded consistently with unreserved 
loyalty to the teachings of our Lord and His apostles. 

Mr. Smyth’s little book, well meaning no doubt, but scarcely well con- 
ceived, has probably been sufficiently characterized in an incidental notice in 
this REviEw for April last (pp. 202, 203). There are many excellent things 
said in it, as, for example, that it was not the collecting of the sacred 
books into a volume “‘ that made them of authority, but rather the fact of 
their possessing authority that made them be collected into a Bible ’’ (p. 171). 
It is even formally acknowledged that ‘‘ The Old Testament is the Scriptures 
which He,”’ our Lord, ‘* told men were of God and which bore witness of 
Him ” (p. 36) ; though less is made of this witness than we could wish (p. 
200). But the whole is vitiated by the very object for which the book is 
written, which is to counsel submission to the latest ‘‘ scientific findings ”’ of 
men as to the origin and structure of the Bible, on the plea that nothing of 
importance will be lost thereby (p. 198)—a plea one would think already dis- 
credited by its use by Strauss in issuing his Life of Jesus, and after him by 
every one who has had a destructive novelty to subintroduce into Christian 
circles. The underlying Christian conceptions of the author are continually 
breaking through, as, for example, when he betrays (pp. 150, 151) an uneasy 
sense that the Bible after all is infallible, and must not be permitted, there- 
fore, to be interpreted in conflict with the Christian consciousness. But the 
natural result of the general attitude assumed is that the conception of in- 
spiration is lowered to fit the assumed “ findings of Science.’? The fact of 
inspiration Mr. Smyth would hold fast to: but he expresses a doubt whether 
a-definition of it can be attained. His own definition is that it is ‘‘a Divine 
inbreathing, a Divine influence” (p. 96)— which is certainly indefinite 
enough. He thinks it ‘‘ best described by the simple statement that it is 
God’s endowing of the writers, each as was needed for the work before him ”’ 
(p. 97): which by defining by an undefined purpose, leaves a loophole of 
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escape in every time of need. He rightly considers it impossible to draw the 
line between the divine and the human in the product of inspiration ; but 
misleadingly illustrates by the staining of the pure light in its passage 
through a medium of colored glass (p. 125). The ineradicable a-prioriism 
of this lowered view of inspiration is continually cropping out; the prin- 
ciple of construction is found in such questions as this: ‘‘ Was it necessary 
for his purpose ’”’ that God should make the Biblical writers absolutely infal- 
lible ? (p. 136.) Why not frankly answer that we do not know? Why not 
really take our stand with Butler, and say that ‘“‘ we are in no sort judges 
beforehand how God would give a revelation,” and hold the only question 
to be “‘ whether Scripture be what it claims to be ?”’ (p. 131.) Why not, ina 
word, simply adopt the doctrine of Christ and His apostles? This is what 
we strive to do,and therefore we ask Mr. Smyth to note the clause ‘ but the 
Bible’s claims,” in the passage which he quotes from us at p. 130 (doubtless 
at second hand, or he would not have neglected the essence of the statement),. 
and to withdraw his unjustified strictures upon it. On the whole, we cannot 
think this little book likely to be helpful in the present distress ; it will rather 
play into the hands of those who would destroy the credit of the Scriptures. 

Mr. Smyth’s book is the most popular of the three now before us; Dr. 
DeWitt’s is the most polemic. It is wonderful with what warmth this ven- 
erable scholar enters the arena as the champion of Drs. Briggs and Smith. 
He thinks himself ‘‘ neither a partisan nor an opponent ”’ in this controversy, 
but the reader will surely beg leave to differ’ with the writer here. The 
whole tone and much of the matter of the book is determined by its parti- 
sanship in this controversy ; and so dominant is this element that not only is 
it continually cropping outin and determining the thought and expression of 
the discussion, but the special subject of the book is even left here and there 
that some peculiar teaching of Dr. Briggs may be defended—as, for example, 
his unwise remarks about Dr. Martineau (p. 104), or his doctrine of the orig- 
inal state of man (p. 187). Whatever else it may be, the book must be 
regarded as primarily a brief for Dr. Briggs. 

Dr. DeWitt’s purpose in writing he explains to be, to ‘respond to an 
imperative demand ” for a new doctrine of inspiration, to take the place of 
those doctrines of verbal and plenary inspiration which ‘scholarship has 
disparaged.’’ He represents facts to have been ‘‘ ascertained by the critical 
and conscientious study of the Bible during the last half century ’’? which 
compel a revision of any theory of inspiration which does not allow for the 
presence of historical errors in the Bible, or even of “‘ serious moral blem- 
ishes ”’ ‘‘ pertaining to the substance of revelation itself.’”? He recognizes 
that this requires the rejection of all theories of verbal and of plenary inspira- 
tion alike, and calls for a new definition, which will adjust our theory to those 
multitudinous facts a human infirmity that are sown broadcast in 
our Bible. 

Let us observe, in passing, the emphasis that is laid here upon the novelty 
of the facts which are asserted to compel a new definition, and the novelty 
of the definition which results from them. It is the tocsin of progress 
that is sounded. The facts are the product ‘‘of more exhaustive study of 
the Scriptures by improved critical and exegetical methods ;” the readjust- 
ment, the result of ‘‘a legitimate and onward step in sacred learning.”? But 
what are these new facts? When we come to the specimens of them 
which are given us, they prove to be the oldest of old acquaintances. The first 
is the citation in Matt. xxvii. 9, which John Lightfoot notes two hun- 
dred and fifty years ago as an ancient troubler of expositors, and Augustine a 
thousand years earlier treats as a much discussed cruz of his time. The 
others are like to this: the ordinary ‘lifficulties of harmony and interpreta- 
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tion—such as have been receiving the attention of expositors during all the 
Christian ages, and also, we may add, their plausible explanations. Even the 
“‘ variations from fact”? which are presented from the Old Testament are 
scarcely of recent ‘‘ discovery,’ although the power to compare the Old 
Testament narrative in detail with contemporary records is a modern acqui- 
sition. The two instances which Dr. DeWitt borrows from ‘tan accom- 
plished Assyriologist,’? and upon which he stakes his case, are of the same 
kind as those adduced from the New Testament ; have already received plau- 
sible explanations in abundance; and are so far from obviously cases in point 
that one wonders if they could be adduced by any one who did not have more 
confidence in the infallible science of Prof. Francis Brown than the infallible 
inspiration of ‘‘ Daniel the prophet,’’—as Christ at least thought and called 
him. Nor is the ‘‘new”’ definition new. In it, rather, very old and very 
familiar phrases meet us. We are told that inspiration is in the ‘‘ substance,” 
not the ‘ letter ;’’ that it is “* conceptional,”’ not ‘* verbal ;”’ that it is in the 
‘** thought rather than in the words;” and that its infallibility is ‘‘ in matters 
of faith and practice” only. These ‘‘ conceptions ’”’ and these ‘* words’ are 
as old as the Socinians. 

It will already have been divined that the method by which Dr. DeWitt 
arrives at his ‘‘ new’ definition from these “ novel’’ facts is the ‘*‘ induc- 
tive ’’ one, so called. These ‘‘new”’ facts are to be taken into consideration for 
the modification of the old theory, and on them as a basis a new theory is to 
be erected. The principle of the new induction is thus made ‘‘the many 
inaccuracies and conflicting statements ” and the moral incongruities which 
“the application of scientific tests’ to the sacred books brings to light. 
Now, induction is a very important instrument for the discovery of truth. 
But it must be warily used. All the facts must be collected, and understood, 
and the reasoning upward from them must be exact. It must be ren- 
dered clear, for example, that the assumed “ errors ” are really errors, before 
the fact of ‘terrors’? can become determinative in the induction. There 
certainly still exists a difference of opinion on this point which might bid 
one pause in making them, as “‘ errors,”’ the principle of the new induction. 
And there is a more important fact in a case like this than any or all of 
these ‘‘errors.’? We have a fact of testimony—the testimony of Christ 
and His apostles. To set to one side this testimony and prefer to rest our 
doctrine on ‘‘ induction from the facts,” is precisely the same procedure as 
to refuse to consider the signature of a letter and to insist on basing our 
“* theory ”’ of its authorship on an induction from the peculiarities of hand- 
writing, style and matter alone. There is no doubt that in cases of neces- 
sity something can be done by this method, and, in the absence of a signature 
or where there is good ground to suspect forgery, dependence must be placed 
on it as {the best we can do. But to neglect the testimony of the signature, 
to set it without reason aside, and to refuse it weight even presumptively, 
would be not science but folly. The great vice of ‘‘ modern critical science ”’ 
is that it does just this with the Bible. It makes a god of its so-called ‘‘ in- 
duction ;”’ it has such overweening confidence in its own divining power, that 
it thinks it can ‘‘ just look at anything ” and at once determine its origin and 
whole character ; all those broad considerations which should really deter- 
mine judgment are cast contemptuously aside, at the bidding of infallible 
insight. In the grasp of this modern tendency Dr. DeWitt also has been 
caught. He commits himself unreservedly to this method in determining 
the truth about inspiration. He declines to consider closely what Christ 
says about Scripture: he prefers to rise, by his own insight into the nexus of 
causes, from the phenomena of revelation to the nowmena in which they orig- 
inate. We are not misrepresenting him. He says, indeed, that the Bible 
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** does not define inspiration ” (p. 72), and the like; but he says this on the 
basis of a refusal to investigate what our Lord does really say on the matter: 
“We shall not examine the sentences in which absolute endorsement is 
thought to be expressed, in order to ascertain whether they bind us to a 
strictly verbal inspiration of all the Scriptures. It is more than doubtful ” 
(p. 40). But was not this examination just what he was bound to make ? 
And must not the true meaning of these passages be something very much 
indeed ‘‘ more than doubtful ”’ before they can be neglected in favor of a so- 
called ‘ inductive”? determination of what Scripture is ? 

What is the principle that underlies this careless neglect of the teaching 
of Scripture as to itself, in favor of our own determination from the ‘ phe- 
nomena,’’ of what Scripture must be ? Is it not this,—that we have more con- 
fidence in our reading of the meaning of facts than we have in the explicit 
teaching of Scripture ? And is not this just the principle of Rationalism? Are 
we to put most confidence in the Bible’s doctrine of creation, or in our findings 
as to creation, by induction from the facts as observed ? Are we to put com- 
pletest confidence in the Bible’s doctrine of man’s condition, or in our findings 
as to man’s condition, by induction from the facts as observed ? In a word, 
when the Bible is pitted against human insight and human speculation, 
which is to be trusted ? It is sad to see Dr. DeWitt approvingly quoting the 
late Dr. Evans in a broad statement of this fundamentally rationalistic posi- 
tion (p. 43): ‘* You may be sure that . . . . as long as you exalt the Bible to 
the same pinnacle of authority in matters respecting which God has given us 
fuller and more exact revelation elsewhere, as in matters respecting which 
the Bible is the only revelation, the irrepressible conflict between faith and 
science will goon .... The Christianity of our day cannot afford to fight 
the battle of the Book on that line.’? That is to say, when the Bible is the 
only source of knowledge concerning a matter, we may believe it; where 
there are other sources of knowledge, we must follow them and reject it. 
Certainly this is a good prescription for closing ‘‘ the irrepressible confiict 
between faith and science.”’ But it closes it by yielding faith. It gives up 
the case of the Bible once for all, and declines to defend it against any comer 
whatsoever. Isit wonderful that men who, more or less (and no doubt we 
must also say more or less consciously), act on this principle, find ‘* multi- 
tudes ”’ of errors in the Bible ? Whenever there is an apparent disagreement, 
give up the Bible statement at once and without further parley. Should a 
nascent science, or a crude philosophy, dispute a Biblical statement, yield it. 
Should Josephus and Luke be found in disaccord, yield without further ques- 
tion to the authority of Josephus. If the ihscriptions of the East do not as 
yet vindicate all that Daniel tells us, assume that we know all the details, 
wait for no more light from the monuments, and proclaim Daniel at once in 
error. Then make your induction on the phenomena of the Bible, thus 
ascertained. No wonder the resultant theory of inspiration is something 
different from that which the Church of God has always held. 

When we turn to Dr. DeWitt’s definition of inspiration, the first thing we 
notice is that it is not a definition of inspiration at all, in the more technical 
sense of that word, but a broad statement of the mode in which the whole 
divine element enters the Bible. Inspiration with him is the mode of revela- 
tion; God’s part in the revealing process; the divine activity in giving 
the conception to the recipient of revelation. It thus does not express the 
activity of the Holy Spirit in securing the true record of revelation, but the 
activity of God in giving the revelation. This might well be a matter of 
mere definition, and might merely determine the sense in Which Dr. DeWitt 
elects to use the term ‘‘inspiration,’’ were it not that he seems to imply that 
the whole divine activity, in giving men a revelation (which he calls ‘‘ inspi- 
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ration ”’), is exhausted in giving the revealed conception to the prophet him- 
self. He says of the prophet: ‘‘ He must express in human language the divine 
conception with which he was inspired, as well as he could ”’ (p. 82). ‘‘ The 
objective illumination was perfect. The prophet took in for the people what 
he could, and could give them no more than he had ” (p. 92). ‘‘ Insome way— 
we need not know how—God thrusts forth into our murky atmosphere a pure 
thought concerning Himself, to be caught up and apprehended by human 
faculties, according to their condition and capacity. The form which it ex. 
hibits in these historic pages is principally the work of human brain-work, 
the best possible at the time” (p. 94). Accordingly, although the human and 
divine elements in the Scriptures are so closely wrought together in a single 
fabric that they cannot be separated—like the tares in the wheat is the author’s 
own simile in another place—yet there is a ‘* purely human’”’ element in the 
Scriptures (p. 186), by virtue of which they may be called ‘‘ merely human 
sources, even if inspired’ (p. 168). Thereisinthem ‘‘ admixture of the true 
and the false” (p.117). Worsethan that: inspiration may have given only an 
impulse which was in its origin divine and holy, but which in the mind of the 
recipient may have become confused with his own ‘savage instincts,” and 
so have undergone a fearful change before it has been consummated in act, 
to be recorded (as Paul, at least, says) for our example (p. 95). The Bible 
must be read therefore most judiciously ; not everything recorded or even 
commended in it, or even represented in it as commanded by God, is right or 
authoritative. Christ’s words are the Word of God, pure and undefiled : the 
apostles stood on a higher plane than the prophets, but both are subordinate 
aud secondary to Him (p. 159). And from this fact we may obtain our 
criterion in judging them. Whatever in them weconsider incongruous with 
the personal truth and grace in the Christ of the historic Gospels, is not to be 
held as authoritative to us (p. 165). Of course, this is to erect reason into the 
test of truth, within the limit of the Bible. Dr. DeWitt clearly perceives 
and allows it (pp. 64,179): ‘*‘ How shall I discriminate between the better 
and the worse By the use of reason . . . . including conscience and 
every spiritual faculty with which God has endowed him, strengthened and 
enlightened by the word, and life, and spirit of Christ. .... Thisisthe final 
and decisive test of all utterances or writings known among men We 
go fearlessly, therefore, to the old inspiration, approving or rejecting, as it 
may be. If anything agrees not with these words of Christ in the Gospels, 
and with the life of God incarnate, as illustrating his words... . we renounce 
and denounce it as evil. Our enlightened moral instinct rejects it unre- 
servedly and forever ” (p. 180). That is,as a German would say, the Schrift- 
prinzip is discarded and the Geistprinzip takes its place; and this is the 
characteristic attitude of the “ liberal ’’ as distinguished from the “ positive ”’ 
theology. 

Let us note but one inconsistency. The revelation of God in the words 
and life of Christ is taken as the standard by which Reason, or ‘‘ our enlight- 
ened moral instinct,’’ judges of God’s revelations. But whence get we our 
knowledge of the words and life of Christ ? From the very Scriptures which 
are thus subjected to ‘‘ our enlightened moral instinct:”? Can we trust them 
in their record here? Dr. DeWitt evidently feels the weakness of his posi- 
tion at this point, and betrays a desire to claim for this record the ‘‘ inspira- 
tion ’’ which he has rejected for all the rest: ‘‘ He who came from heaven to 
identify himself with men, gave his personal assurance that his words 
should be correctly reported ’’ (p. 178). How does he knowthat ? From this 
very discredited record! He must not tear down our castle and then seek to 
build himself a comfortable house out of the ruins. Or, if he does, we will 
press the point. Christ has, then, given His personal assurance that His 
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words shall be correctly reported? This is certainly a promise of aid 
in securing this correct report: and this is a promise of inspiration, in 
the old sense. The record of Christ’s life and words, then, is plenarily 
inspired, and is trustworthy as a correct record. Yet the record of 
Christ’s life and words is the very field in which those discrepancy-seekers 
most disport themselves, on the basis of whose findings Dr. DeWitt pro- 
nounces the record to be full of errors! Either, then, these ‘‘ discrepancies ’’ 
do not suffice to disprove the correctness of the record, or else the assumed 
promise of Christ that His words should be correctly reported, was never 
given or never fulfilled. Dr. DeWitt may take one horn of this dilemma; 
he is not entitled to take both. But, if he takes the former, he must return 
to the doctrine of plenary inspiration ; while if he takes the latter he must 
‘*advance”’ to pure rationalism. Any intermediate position, dependent as it 
is on embracing together two contradictory propositions, must always be one 
of ** unstable equilibrium.”’ 

It is a pleasure to.escape from the noise of these polemics into the greater 
calm of Mr. Rooke’s more didactic discussion. Mr. Rooke was president of 
a British Baptist institution, Rawdon College, near Leeds, and evidently 
performed the multiform duties imposed upon the president of an English 
Non-Conformist Theological College, with a scholarship, industry and inspir- 
ing enthusiasm that justify the affectionate admiration of his pupils which 
has given birth to this memorial volume of lectures. The brief In Memo- 
riam sketch which is prefixed to them gives the reader the impression of a 
most attractive personality and a truly scholarly teacher; and this impres- 
sion is deepened by the matter of the lectures themselves. They consist of 
three courses—on Psychology, Inspiration and Pastoral Theology—not a bad 
indication of the impossible encyclopedic task required of a teacher in this 
position. The editors have made the central course specially prominent in 
taking from it the title to the volume, and we shall naturally concern our- 
selves in the present notice with it alone, only premising that the other 
courses are equally attractive. 

Mr. Rooke takes up the subject of Inspiration in a straightforward way, 
and develops his views upon it in an orderly, scholarly and thoughtful man- 
ner. The conclusions at which he arrives are not those at which we should 
arrive; and are not consistent with the premises with which he starts out. 
There are inconsistencies in details which no doubt would have been removed, 
in some cases at any rate, had the author himself prepared the lectures 
for publication. There are odd cases of special pleading and confusion in 
reasoning ; as, for example, in the examination of 2 Tim. iii. 16 (p. 119), a 
text which Mr. Rooke seems to try to empty of all meaning; or in the defini- 
tion of Plenary Inspiration (p. 147),in which he confounds things that differ 
in quite a sorites, with the effect of gradually reducing the idea of fullness 
to that of sufficiency, a linguistic feat paralleled only in some of the etymo- 
logical equivalents of Salmagundi. But the warp and woof of the discus- 
sion are strong and reverent, and the reader is instructed even where he is 
forced to criticise or to reject. 

Mr. Rooke starts, where he should start, with the Bible’s claim for itself ; 
and draws out, briefly but well, the salient facts in this matter : 


“‘ Our Lord and His apostles always spoke and acted upon the assumption that the Old Testament 
Canon, as a whole, was absolutely authoritative in matters of religion. From its utterances, and 
from its teachings concerning divine things, there could be noappeal. This is the unmistakable 
meaning of Christ’s word in John x, 35, the literal rendering of which is, ‘The Scripture cannot 
be loosed,’ 7. €., cannot be set aside as no longer binding upon the conscience and the judgment. 
. . .. The apostles all adopt the same tone in their references to ‘the Scriptures.’ Paui especially 
seems sometimes to speak of the Scripture as though it were a living intelligence and not a 
mere material book (Gal. iii. 8, 22). He distinctly calls these Scriptures ‘holy’ (Rom. i. 2), and 
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for Paul a saying of Scripture is apparently equivalent to a saying of God himself (Rom. ix. 17). 
It is, in fact, superfluous to prove that New Testament writers ascribed to the Jewish Bible ex- 
actly that supreme authority in matters of religion which Protestant Christians claim for the 
whole Bible. Every attentive reader sees and feels that this is simple statement of self-evident 
fact” (p. 98). 

Here, certainly, is the proper foundation of our doctrine of inspiration ; and, 
apart from an unjustified desire to limit the New Testament recognition of the 
authority of the Old to matters specifically of religion—a limitation not 
found in or justified by, but rather already refuted by the texts quoted—it is 
an admirable brief statement of the essence of the New Testament doctrine. 
Starting from this, Mr. Rooke seeks to preserve a constant reverence for 
Scripture in his discussion, to realize the import and the importance of the 
questions at issue, and to reject every theory which appears to him to render 
it impossible to look upon the Scriptures as the Word of God, a revelation 
in all their parts from God to man. Although he may lapse occasionally 
from this attitude (as, e. g., on p. 167), and although he finally presents a theory 
of inspiration which is of a lower order, yet this effort keeps the discussion 
throughout on a high level. 

The theory of inspiration which Mr. Rooke teaches is one which he calls 
“* the theory of Sufficient Knowledge,” and is, briefly, that God communicates 
sufficient knowledge to every writer of the Bible to enable him to produce 
that portion of the Scriptures committed to him. Here the whole stress is 
laid on knowledge, the possession of which by the instrument of revelation is 
conceived to be all that is needed and all that is given as a safeguard for the 
record. This is, of course, a denial of all inspiration, technically so called, 
altogether. We are distinctly told that after the knowledge was framed in 
the minds of the sacred writers, they might well be “‘ left to put their relig- 
ious knowledge on permanent record, and that record would be suflicient for 
the divine purpose in giving us a Bible” (p. 162). The writing of the Bible 
is specifically referred to God’s merely providential supervision (p. 138), and 
it is fully explained that thus the need of supposing either an ‘‘impulse to 
write” or a ‘‘ suggestio verborum” is dispensed with, inasmuch as “the 
knowledge of the sacred writers is regarded as a sufficient warrant alike for 
their writing and for our acceptance of what they have written;’’ and ‘‘if 
the knowledge of the sacred writers was sufficient for its end, in each case, 
these writers could be trusted to express themselves in appropriate words, 
and there was no need for the Holy Spirit to supply the form as well as the 
matter of their utterance in every case, or even to superintend and check 
that utterance in its spoken or written form ’’ (p. 158).* 

This theory is obnoxious at once to several very obvious objections. In 
the first place, it is plainly inconsistent with the fact that the agents of reve- 
lation, on occasions, lacked just the “ sufficient knowledge,”’ the giving of 
which is here made the very essence of the divine activity in producing the 
Bible (Dan. xii. 8; 1 Peter i. 10,11; 2 Peter i. 20,21). Hence, either they 
were insufficiently prepared by inspiration (in Mr. Rooke’s use of that term) 
to receive the revelation, or the revelation was badly given to their inspiration, 
—or else the definition breaks down. Mr. Rooke’s attempts to meet this 
objection (pp. 139, 158) seem to miss the point. Again, it is plainly incon- 
sistent with the absolute authority attributed by our Lord and His apostles 
to the written Scriptures in such passages as are quoted in the extract given 
above from Mr. Rooke (John x. 35; Rom. ix. 17; Gal. iii. 8,22). By these 


*As a matter of curious interest, we note that Dr. Pusey propounded a theory practically 
identical with this, in his explanatory letter to the Bishop of Oxford, dated October 6, 1828. His 
biographer is not unnaturally anxious for the reader to understand that Dr. Pusey’s early views 
on such matters were afterwards greatly regretted by himself. See Dr. Liddon’s Life of Edward 
Bouverie Pusey, Vol. i, p. 184. 
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the authority of Scripture is shown to inhere even in its vocables, its tenses, 
its numbers, and its forms of speech, as God’s words. We regret to say, 
however, that it is just that he may not occupy this attitude—the attitude of 
Christ and His apostles—towards the form of Scripture, that Mr. Rooke 
frames this theory of inspiration; it is even one of the arguments which he 
adduces in support of his theory that upon it ‘‘ the imperfections which may 
be discernible anywhere in the form, or even in the matter of what has 
been written,” do not impair the reverence we give the Scriptures as the 
Word of God. The “discrepancies and blemishes’’ in the histories of the 
Bible, and the “ moral difficulties ” of the Bible, belong all, according to his 
theory, to the human form. In one remarkable passage, indeed, Mr. Rooke 
speaks as if much of the Bible’s contents were not, after all, part of God’s 
revelation to man, but just a body of documents collected to illustrate the 
history of the development of the moral or devotional life of Israel. When 
speaking of Jacob’s prayer at Bethel and of David’s Imprecatory Psaims, he 
says, ‘‘ Such Prayers and Psalms are on record to show us the stages through 
which God’s Spirit has caused the devotional impulses of His children to 
rise from the lowest ground of unregenerate selfishness to the purer regions 
of heavenly-mindedness and love”’ (p. 165). Such teaching is simply subver- 
sive of his whole theory of Scripture. 

The following *is a brief, connected statement of this theory, as a whole. 
‘* Holy Scripture, then, is the outcome and the written record of a long 
succession of operations by the Divine Spirit upon selected individuals 
whom it calls prophets Each separate portion of it is a ‘ prophecy’ 
in the true sense of that word For every such prophecy, the soul 
of the prophet has been specially prepared in the sphere of spiritual con- 
sciousness, and this spiritual preparation we, call Inspiration To 
the soul thus prepared some new aspect of the Thought or Will of God has 
been presented, and this objective presentation of spiritual truth we call 
Revelation’ (p. 137). Inspiration is therefore (in this sphere) *‘ the inward 
spiritual preparation of a man to know and to feel what God chooses to com- 
municate of His Divine Thought and Will” (p. 131). Inspiration and Rev- 
elation are thus ‘correlative terms—twin factors of knowledge in some 
human consciousness, inspiration being the subjective factor and revelation 
being the objective factor ’’ (p. 137). ‘* The resultant of Revelation and In- 
spiration in a human consciousness is knowledge, which knowledge, as soon 
as it is expressed in words, orally, or by writing, becomes Prophecy; and 
Holy Scripture is only the organized aggregate of all the knowledge which 
God’s providence has ordained should thus be perpetuated as the authorita- 
tive guide of man in spiritual matters ’’ (p. 138). 

As a result of this definition, Mr. Rooke declines to call the Bible an 
‘inspired book” (p. 131), though he speaks of it freely as throughout a 
prophetic book and declares all its writers to be ‘inspired prophets.” 
In like manner, he even girds at those who speak of its earlier portions as 
‘revelations’ (p. 107), while yet he makes it throughout the product of 
prophets who had by revelation received “ sufficient knowledge ”’ to write it ; 
and here and there pens most excellent passages in defense of the revelatory 
character of even its historic portions (pp. 162, 163). The fact is, that his 
theory makes the Bible the product of men who had been inspired to receive 
revelations, but provides no nexus between the revelations which they re- 
ceived and the book which they have produced. They were, by the inter- 
action of Inspiration and Revelation, given Sufficient Knowledge; but we 
are given no guarantee that that Sufficient Knowledge is embodied for us in 
these records. The ‘‘ Sufficient Knowledge” is represented as its own guar- 
antee. Mr. Rooke no doubt shows a consciousness of the difficulty which 
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here faces his theory, and sometimes passes the gulf with a bound. When 
speaking of the origin of historic Scripture, he writes : 


“The process which has thus given birth to the historical parts of Scripture is the same process 
which has given birth to the Psalms, the prophecies, the doctrinal epistles, viz., first, the prepara- 
tion of a human soul by a special energy of the Holy Ghost ; second, a presentation to that pre- 
pared soul of truth which was previously unknown, either in itself or in its proper relations and 
effects ; the result being that the inspired man breaks forth into words which faithfully embody the divine 
thought which God has willed to communicate through him to the world’’ (p. 163). 


No doubt, no doubt, we say: only on Mr. Rooke’s theory there is no reason 
to believe it. Let us not get confused with words and definitions; define 
‘* inspiration,’”’ the word, as we may, we must come ever back to this ques- 
tion, What guarantee have we that ‘‘ the divine thought is faithfully com- 
municated to the world ?”? We are careless what name is applied to it; but we 
must have a recognition of the fact that there is a divine element in the com- 
munication, guaranteeing its faithfulness, as well as in the reception of the 
message. 

Mr. Rooke wisely remarks that every theory of inspiration has its corre- 
sponding theory of the Canon. His theory of the Canon is distinctly a mys- 
tical one, and one would think would harmonize better with the ‘‘ illumina- 
tion’ theory of inspiration which he rejects, than with his own theory of 
“sufficient knowledge.”” He says quite boldly that ‘* the Church collectively 
has been inspired to recognize the entire Bible as the permanent organized 
record of God’s dealings with man in the way of grace ”’ (p. 140) ; that ‘‘ the 
Canon, as a whole, came into being exactly as each separate book in it origi- 
nated, with this one distinction, that each book is the outcome of knowledge 
in the mind of an individual man, that knowledge having resulted from 
inspiration combined with revelation, while the Canon, as a whole, is the 
monument of knowledge in the mind of the collective Church, that knowledge 
having resulted similarly from the spiritual preparation of its members, com- 
bined with the presentation to them of certain books which they recognized as 
having divine authority ”’ (p. 145). Thus the Church as a whole, by virtue of 
its possession of the Spirit, is inspired in the same kind as the writers of Scrip- 
ture; and the Canon rests in the last analysis on “spiritual instinct’ 
(p. 141). On such ground we should be bound hand and foot, and handed 
over to the tender mercies of that modern subjectivism which Mr. Rooke 
knows very well how to estimate (pp. 148, 156). The odd thing is, that he 
knows also the true principle of the Canon; he tells us that at A.D. 170 we find 
the Christian Church in possession of practically our New Testament, ‘‘ and 
professing to have received it by unquestioned tradition from its inspired 
authors”? (p. 171). Oh! that’s the point! Why cannot we see, then, that the 
principle of the Canon is not canonization by our spiritual instinct, but recep- 
tion as a gift from the inspired authors ? The Bible is primarily authoritative 
because it has been given to the Church as its code of law—its ‘‘ rule”’ or 
*¢ Canon ’—by the authoritative founders of the Church, the apostles whom 
Christ appointed. It is immediately authoritative, because it was given to 
the Church through these apostles by God, by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit. If we deny or neglect first the gift by the apostles, by which we have 
the Canon, and then the inspiration of God by which the apostles wrote, we 
are left without any objective authority at all, and the only logical standing 
place is in pure subjectivism. 

It is exceedingly evident that it is a sheer impossibility to frame a doctrine 
of inspiration which will preserve the Bible as the authoritative revelation of 
God, on such lines as those laid down by these three little books. And this 
for two very obvious reasons. The attempts begin by conceding the very 
thing to be safeguarded : the trustworthiness of the record. And they proceed 
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by discarding renewedly this very thing to be safeguarded : in neglecting and 
then discrediting the Bible’s own testimony to itself. It is as clear as day- 
light that the goal to which they tend, and at which they will all sooner or 
later arrive, is the rejection of all ‘‘ external authority,’’ and the erection of 
the human spirit, in one form or another—under the name of reason, or Chris- 
tian experience, or the Christian consciousness, or the inner light, or the tes- 
timony of the Spirit—into the sole test, the sole norm, ultimately the sole 
source of truth. There is, on the other hand, but one course for consistent 
Christian thinkersin determining their doctrine of inspiration: to go straight 
and humbly to the Bible, ‘‘ rejecting nothing, selecting nothing and scorning 
nothing,” but simply transcribing its doctrine of inspiration.: It may, of 
course, turn out that the Bible’s doctrine of inspiration is not true. But it 
is the only Christian doctrine of inspiration. And when it falls, all that has 
any claim to be distinctive Christianity—which rests on the Bible, its only 
trustworthy source—falls with it. Perhaps we can do without any doctrine 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures, when we no longer attach importance to 
what those Scriptures teach. 
Princeton. B. B. WARFIELD. 


Theological Propedeutic. A General Introduction to the Study of Theol- 
ogy, Exegetical, Historical, Systematic and Practical, including Encyclope- 
dia, Methodology and Bibliography. A Manual for Students. By Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Church History in the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Part ii. 8vo, pp. xii, and from 2384 to 536, with a 
Bibliography by the Rev. Samuel Macaulay-Jackson, M.A., D.D., LL.D., 
pp. 60. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1893.) The first part of Dr. 
Schaff’s Propedeuiic was noticed in this REvIEW for October, 1893 (Vol. iv, 
p. 683). This second part chanced to come to our hands on the very day on 
which the death of its distinguished author was announced in the daily 
press. It is not a book which can serve as his monument, not even along- 
side of his really monumental Church History and Creeds of Christendom, 
or of those great editorial undertakings like the American edition of Lange’s 
Commentaries which embalm his memory among us. It is not even a book 
which is fitted to increase his reputation. It bears of course the impress of 
his special qualities, of diligence and skill in the gathering and use of a 
very wide material; the general tone of the book is that of the quiet mas- 
tery of his matter to which Dr. Schaff’s readers are accustomed ; not only is 
the whole subject treated with obvious care and with broad learning, but the 
book is filled with wise remarks and helpful hints ; in particular the notes on 
the literature of the several branches and subbranches of theological science 
are a marvel of selective judiciousness. The reader feels that he isin the 
hands of a wise guide in all these matters. Nevertheless the book falls 
short of being a satisfactory manual of its subject. It is encyclopedic rather 
than organic in its structure, and of quite unequal value in its several parts. 
It is not free from the occasional intrusion of irrelevant matter which is 
marred by a polemic spirit; and it is not as a polemic divine that Dr. Schaff 
commands our greatest admiration. Even in his great works, Dr. Schaff has 
not always been able to keep his personal theological point of view from col- 
oring his treatment of fact and opinion. In the present volume he permits 
himself to go out of his way more than once to attack forms of doctrine 
which were distasteful to him, with argument and almost with vituperation. 
Thus when he speaks of the Protestant doctrine of inspiration—which more- 
over his own Church has just judicially affirmed to be an essential element 
of its faith—he calls it ‘the (imaginary) inerrancy of the original auto- 
graphs’? (p. 319). He even turns aside from his proper subject to insert a 
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whole paragraph of polemic against this doctrine (p. 392); and is misled 
(probably by Prof. G. F. Moore; see this Review, iv, 642, note) into 
ascribing the origin of the distinction between the inerrant autographs and 
the errant copies of Scripture, which is the very centre of the Protestant 
controversy with the Jesuits, to the invention of Richard Simon! So deeply 
ean the judgment of an undeniably learned and usually judicious historian 
be clouded by controversial feeling. In like manner Dr. Schaff repeatedly 
brands the Augustinian anthropology—which is the expressed doctrine of the 
whole of Confessional Protestantism, including that branch of it to which he 
gave his adherence—as ‘‘ pessimistic ” (pp. 342, 367). It is scarcely digni- 
fied language to speak of Edwards as believing ‘in the corporeal roasting 
theory of hell,’’ and as “‘ making it as hot as Dante’s ‘Inferno’ ”’ (p. 379). The 
case of Dr. Briggs is gratuitously dragged into discussion more than once, 
(pp. 319, 400)—not without some amusing consequences. These things are 
blots on the fair page of the book. It was not necessary or judicious to 
make a treatise on a purely formal sciencé the occasion for such polemics. 
We have all long known that Dr. Schaff was no Calvinist. He represents 
himself as an adherent of the ‘‘ Evangelical Union Theology ’’—or ‘‘ the Medi- 
ating Theology ’’—which he thinks occupies a position so much above that 
of Lutheranism and Calvinism, and even of Rationalism and Supranatural- 
ism, that they are reconciled in it. The only Calvinism for which he felt sym- 
pathy was that which he describes as ‘‘ moderate or progressive Calvinism,”’ 
telling us that it ‘‘ omits or softens the five knotty points of Dort” (p. 342)— 
i. e., of course, has ceased to be Calvinism at all. Calvinists, it seems, are to 
be divided hereafter into a hard, strict, reactionary party which absurdly insists 
on being what it calls itself—in some sense at least, Calvinistic ; and a ‘‘ mod- 
erate or progressive ” party, which rejects every distinguishing doctrine which 
characterizes ecumenical Calvinism! We do not always accord with the for- 
mal distribution of the departments in the encyclopedia which Dr. Schaff 
presents ; ¢. g., we think Systematic Theology is overladen when it is made to 
include a series of departments from Apologetics to Statistics. We have noted 
a number of misprints: e.g., ‘‘G. M. Mead ”’ (p. 315), for ** C. M. Mead,” and 
the use of dashes when hyphens were needed. Dr. Samuel Macaulay Jack- 
son has added a painstaking Bibliography, which is separately paged.—— 
Grundriss‘der Evangelischen Dogmatik. Zum Gebrauche bei akademischen 
Vorlesungen. Von D. Hermann Schultz. Zweite erweiterte Auflage. 
8vo, pp. vi, 154. (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1892.) The views 
and modes of statement of this most instructive compendium of Ritschlian 
dogmatics are already well known. The text of this second edition is but 
little altered from that of the first edition published in 1890, though the book 
itself has been rendered more useful by a fuller adduction of proof passages 
from the Scriptures and Confessions. Prof. Schultz desires it to be under- 
stood that he publishes the book solely for the use of students following his 
lectures. At the same time, he expresses the hope that his mode of distribut- 
ing the material and his treatment of the great dogmatic questions may 
interest fellow-workers in the same field. His distribution of the material is 
only formally, however, different from the common order. Here, too, we 
have the familiar sequence of the topics belonging to Theology proper, An- 
thropology, Christology, Pheumatology. The most striking peculiarities are 
that, the topics of Theology proper being conceived only relatively, we are 
given no discussion of what God is Himself, but only of His relations, under 
the caption of **God and the World;”’ and that the topics usually given 
separate treatment under the head of Eschatology are subsumed as a section 
of Pneumatology. Theactual arrangement of ‘* Dogmatic Statements ”’ is the 
following: I. Presuppositions of the Christian Experience of Salvation. 
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1. God and World. 2. Manand Sin. II. The Christian Experience of Sal- 
vation. 1. The Saving Work of the Son of God. 2. The Saving Adminis- 
tration of the Spirit of God. The peculiarities of this arrangement, and 
much more obviously of the distribution and treatment of the subordinate 
topics, are largely explicable from the author’s Ritschlian point of view. 
Schultz’s definition of ‘‘ dogmatics”’ practically renounces its scientific char- 
acter and makes it purely a Church affair: ‘‘ Evangelical Christian dog- 
matics,’’ he says, ‘‘ is thescientific presentation of the religious convictions 
by virtue of recognizing which one is a member of the evangelical Church.”’ 
A ‘dogma ”’ in his view is to be considered proved when it has been shown 
to be a necessary element in that general religious view which is of force in 
the Church. No doubt this general religious conception is to give an account 
of itself to reason and to Scripture; to the latter of which the evangelical 
Church makes it appeal as the only norm of dogmatic statement. But this, 
only as a whole, not in its details: ‘‘ In a unified body of doctrine there is no 
need of express declarations as to every point ’’—a statement, in itself, which 
we recognizeas true enough. The treatment of ‘* Scripture,” in the Introduce 
tion, is very instructive. The common statements concerning Scripture are 
retained in words, but with a modification of meaning. Thus, Scripture ‘ is 
the sole decisive norm for dogmatic statement.’’ But it is explained that this 
refers to the Bible as a whole, which, as a whole, is vindicated by both tradi- 
tion and criticism as a monument of the times in which the revealing history 
was wrought out. Individual texts may not, however, be appealed to: they 
belong to different stages of development of theology or present contradictory 
coneeptions. We must not try to harmonize these texts, nor seek to interpret 
them under the harmonizing pressure of acentral idea. We must appeal only to 
the general consensus of the New Testament, conceived of as the outgrowth of 
the Old Testament development. A dogmatic system is to be held to be 
Scriptural, then, when it contains no proposition the religious contents of 
which have not been caught from the general New Testament conception, 
which has its roots in the Old Testament religion; and when it contains all 
propositions which may be so validated. This, no doubt, involves the propo- 
sition that ‘* the science of Biblical Theology is the necessary preparation for 
dogmatics ’’—a proposition again the truth of which, obviously true as it is, 
fortunately does not depend on the conceptions of Scripture, or of the results 
of Biblical Theology, which accompany it here. ‘‘ Inspiration”? with Schultz, 
means only that ‘‘ the Spirit of the Christian revelation moves in Scripture ;”’ 
it is validated therefore subjectively ‘‘ by every pious Christian,” and only 
by such. That this was not the view of inspiration held by the New Testa- 
ment writers, however, Schultz candidly admits. The sections in which he 
traces the related Biblical conceptions of the ‘* Word of God’ and of * In- 
spiration ”? would, indeed, be instructive reading to those among us who are 
seeking to deny that the Scriptures were conceived as “‘the Word of God” 
by the Biblical writers, or held by them to be ‘‘ verbally inspired.’? While 
‘* originally the writers of the Bible were far from thinking of applying to 
their literary product the idea of the Word of God in a special, or even exclu- 
sive sense,” we are told, “‘ yet the more that only its literary records re- 
mained of the revealing history, the closer were the two assimilated. Thus 
the Book of the Law appears already in the later poets of the Old Testament 
as ‘God’s Word.’ The postcanonical writings of Israel look on the Law 
and Prophets in this manner. And for the men of the New Testament, the 
Holy Scriptures of their people are already ‘* God’s Word,’ in which God Him- 
self speaks’’ (p.7). The passages cited in proof of this last statement (which 
we have italicized) include such words of Jesus as those recorded in Matt. v. 
18 and John x. 35. We must remember this when on the next page a dis- 
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tinction is sought to be drawn between the “ scholastic theory ” of verbal 
inspiration, which was held, in common with other educated Jews, by those 
of the New Testament writers who may be designated ‘‘ the scholastic men 
of the apostolic circle,’’ and the ‘* simple, pious conception ”’ of the same ver- 
bal inspiration, which Jesus shared with the whole “‘ circle of pious Israelites 
of histime.’? No doubt Schultz proceeds at once to seek to justify his rejection 
of this view for himself and his dogmatic system; but in his capacity of one of 
the leading students of Biblical Theology of the modern critical school, he here 
bears witness to the obvious fact, which many would fain deny, that the New 
Testament doctrine of ‘‘Scripture,’’ shared in by Christ Himself, identified 
Scripture with the ‘‘ Word of God,’ and taught ‘‘ a verbal inspiration of the 
Holy Books.’’—— Bible Eschatology : Its Relation to the Current Presbyterian 
Standards and the Basal Principles that Must Underlie their Revision. Being 
a Review of the Writings of the Presbyterian Divine, L.C. Baker. By Henry 
Theodore Cheever, D.D., Author of Correspondencies of Faith and Views of 
Madame Guyon, etc. Supplemented by an Original Thesis, by Mr. Baker, on 
the ‘‘ Eschatology of the Church of the Future.”? 12mo, pp. xiv, 241. (Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard, 1893.) There is a certain knightly chivalry in the 
appearance of Dr. Cheever in the lists, as champion of Mr. Baker’s fantastic 
eschatological theories. Besides drawing on Mr. Baker’s published writings 
—The Mystery of Creation and of Man, 1886, The Fire of God’s Anger, 
1887, (reviewed in the Presbyterian [Review for July, 1888, Vol. ix, 
p. 512, to which the reader is referred), and the eight volumes of Words 
of Reconciliation—for his presentation of Mr. Baker’s teachings, Dr. 
Cheever prints two more recent statements of Mr. Baker’s own (pp. 27 sq. and 
190 sq.). We may be sure, therefore, that we have Mr. Baker’s views here in 
their latest and most mature form. There has, however, been no essential 
change in them. Their central idea is a bizarre notion of ‘‘ the meaning and 
scope of’? what Mr. Baker calls “ the fundamental doctrine of Christianity— 
the resurrection of the dead.’? This, under the irresistible human impulse 
to think in a system, has become the principle of a whole new theology. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Baker, resurrection ‘‘in the divine economy is always re- 
demptive and restorative.’’ By this he does not mean merely that it is the 
result of redemption and actually restores, so far, from the death that is the 
penalty of sin. This is theseed of truth which, instead of allowing it to grow 
up into its own body, he has made the basis of a portentous, morbid fer- 
mentation. He means that the resurrection of the wicked is in order to their 
redemption. His teaching is that all the penalties threatened to their sin are 
exhausted prior to resurrection; and that resurrection is a reincarnation and 
return to the conditions of earthly life in order to afford a repeated opportu- 
nity to win the crown of life. On the bidding of this impossible theory, 
there has been wrought out a whimsical anthropology which distinguishes 
between the essential man (spirit) and the personal man (soul), the latter of 
which is ‘* lost,’ burnt out, ‘‘ destroyed ’’ in the punishment of sin, while the 
former persists to receive by reincarnation another externalizing body and 
soul; so that the sinful personality is not restored, but the essential manhood 
is liberated for a fresh opportunity to press forward to the goal of being. Mr. 
Baker still seems to teach that the resurrection of the wicked takes place 
at a definite epoch in the future (p. 30); and that after the “‘ second death,” 
subsequent to their reincarnation, there is no promise of a second resur- 
rection, and we may therefore infer that the wicked are then “ finally sepa- 
rated from the ever-blessed God, the only Giver and Source of life, in which 
state of unalterable alienation from God it is reasonable to hold that no crea- 
ture of His hand can live forever.”? But surely the genius of the system he has 
invented will not rest even in this suggested annihilationism, but must lead 
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on directly to universalism. He telssf,himself that “ the essential man ”— 
the element of the human constitution in whici’R@2’s permanent individ- 
uality resides—has the root and ground of its being in God, ‘aif. is, i in fact, a 
germinal divine nature, and therefore ** cannot sin and cannot die ” @. 5), 
Further, that ‘‘ the redemption of man is the ransom of that which is divine 
in him from bondage, the liberation of his true being from the power of evil, 
and his endowment with new vital energy from God to develop into a per- 
sonality which shall be His express image, and so reach the true end of his 
being ”’ (p. 197) ; while the development of ** the outward personal man”? in 
the line of evil, isa kind of unhappy necessity of environment—due to the 
system to which it belongs not having yet reached its perfect state (p. 195). 
When, then, the “ outward personal man,”’ built up amiss around the ‘“ es- 
sential man’’ under the pressure of these unhappy conditions in its second 
earthly life, perishes in the second death in expiation of its sin, leaving the 
‘* essential man,” which did not sin and cannot die and is a germinal divine 
nature, a second time naked; why does not justice as clamantly demand a 
second resurrection as it did a first? And how can it be that this process of 
reanimation and renewed trial can cease until at last the goal is attained for 
all—of the *‘ investiture of man as the son of God with a personality which 
shall be true to his essential nature—the perfect expression and dwelling-place 
of God?” Nor can we believe that the logic of the system can rest in a 
future resurrection-period for the wicked: since there must be a return to 
the conditions of this earthly life, and the sins to be expiated are diverse, one 
will expect this doctrine of reincarnation to degenerate into a theory of 
“transmigration of souls;’’ and to this the demonology already taught by 
Mr. Baker and Dr. Cheever not obscurely tends. Finally, we perceive the 
idea of resurrection shifting steadily its foundations under the pressure of 
this theory, and becoming by sure steps, not a boon bought by Christ for His 
people and extended in His superabounding grace to all men, but a remedial 
device intended for the wicked, and scarcely to be explained in the case of 
the righteous. Mr. Baker already does not quite know what to do with 
resurrection as applied to the righteous. We cannot stand Scripture teach- 
ing on its head with impunity ——A Lie Never Justifiable. A Study in 
Ethics. By H. Clay Trumbull.‘ 12mo, pp. xii, 237. (Philadelphia: John 
D. Wattles & Co., 1893.) In this attractive little volume Dr. Trumbull 
attacks, with his usual enthusiasm and wide learning, what he justly calls 
‘¢a question of the ages.’? The form of the title which he gives his book 
indicates the reply which he would commend to us. The question when 
raised in such terms is of course a solecism. It is at bottom rather a ques- 
tion of definition; and Dr. Trumbull so treats it. Whatisa lie? It belongs 
of course to the genus, enuntiatio falsi, taking this term in its broadest sense. 
The question of the ages is whether the phrase, ‘‘ with a purpose to de- 
ceive,’ provides a sufficient differentia. Many think it does not, and have 
sought an additional differentia in the violation of an obligation, or, among 
recent German writers, in the violation of love. Dr. Trumbull rejects this 
effort to make the lie a subspecies under the species ‘‘ enuntiatio falsi with a 
purpose to deceive ;”’ though he has not been able to banish from his discus- 
sion, and notably from his illustrations, the conception that the perpetration 
of a lie implies a right to the truth on the part of the party sinned against. 
He seeks to meet the difficulties which emerge on the simpler definition by 
careful distinctions: between deceit and concealment, between concealment 
which deceives and concealment which only conceals, gnd between deceptive 
concealment with the purpose of deceiving and deceptive concealment with 
only the effect of deceiving. These distinctions are just, and go far towards 
meeting the difficulties of the case. But if they are to be made to meet them 
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entirely, a great number of the ingtaices which Dr. Trumbull adduces as 
allowable concealmenWould need to be transferred into the category of 
criminal fj sénood. This, no doubt, would be a matter not of principle but 
*6f the application of principle—often a very difficult and doubtful process. 
But here lies the centre of the difficulty. If we are to collect the instances 
which Dr. Trumbull himself allows as justifiable, and make an induction 
from them, we shall arrive at a definition of the lie much narrower than the 
one he propounds. If we are to begin with his definition of the lie and 
apply it with any strictness, we shall exclude much that his moral sense 
appears to judge justifiable. Is this a hint that his definition is too broad, or 
that his application of it is too loose? According to our response to this 
question will we revert to the old effort to seek an additional differentia for 
the notion “ lie,’’ or advance towards the position which Dr. Trumbull theo- 
retically commends, that every enunciation of the false with purpose to 
deceive isalie. The question is one of undeniable difficulty : of such diffi- 
culty that the tone of Dr. Trumbull’s strictures against those who follow 
the former path seem to us unjustified. Meanwhile, the Scriptural mate- 
rial needs more thorough study. Martensen’s mode of ‘statement has 
always appeared to us the most helpful of those known to us: is not ‘ the 
lie of exigency ” always the product of weakness, and of lack of courage 
and faith ?——Orthodoxy and Heterodoxy. A Miscellany. By William G. 
T. Shedd, D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. ix, 297. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1893.) These short articles of Dr. Shedd’s come to the hard-working 
student like springs of water in a thirsty land. Their literary form is as delight- 
ful as their religious spirit is high and their theological attitude enheartening. 
Dr. Shedd’s convictions have been formed with care, and he has the courage of 
them toa very unusual degree in these days of timid thinking and general in- 
difference to truth. The language he uses in describing Calvin’s Institutes will 
apply also to his own book: ** Luminous as the sky of Switzerland, and clear 
as the waters of Lake Leman, truth is enunciated in it with a confidence 
which the unbeliever calls dogmatism, and the believer knows to be insight.’ 
It isa dangerous thing to collect into a book fugitive articles, the most of 
which have appeared from time to time in the newspapers. But Dr. Shedd’s 
fugitive articles stand the test, and give us, collected, a volume we would 
not willingly spare. May it perform its mission of clarifying men’s thoughts 
on the great themes of religion and truth, in a wide circle. Truly ‘‘ books 
of this tenor are needed at the present juncture.’’——The Distinctive Doc- 
trines and Usages of the General Bodies of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the United States. 12mo, pp. 193. (Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication 
Society [1893].) This is an instructive and valuable exhibition of the posi- 
tions assumed by the chief Lutheran bodies in the United States. The 
bodies represented are (in the order of age), the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
General Synod, the German Iowa Synod, the General Council, the Synodical 
Conference, and the United Synod of the South. The respective writers— 
each speaking for his own Synod—are (in the same order) Profs. Loy, Val- 
entine, Fritschel, Jacobs, Pieper, and Dr. Horn. The clearness and ability 
with which the writers bring out the distinctive features of-the several types 
of Lutheran doctrine deserve praise. The chief criticism which may be made 
on the volume is that it might well be more complete: and we hope that a 
second edition may be called for and that it will then be enlarged to include 
every independent Lutheran Synod. Of those enumerated in Dr. Carroll’s 
Census Bulletins, the Michigan Synod has, indeed, already united with the 
Synodical Conference. The Norwegian Church in America is understood to 
be in substantial accord with the Synodical Conference; but it is precisely 
this that it is worth making clear by including a statement of its doctrinal 
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position. The United Norwegian Church in America is larger than some of 
the Synods that speak here. The reader of the volume is soon impressed 
with the stress laid upon doctrine, and especially on Confessional doctrine, 
in the Lutheran Churches—a very enheartening phenomenon in this age of 
doctrinal decline. He is also impressed by the fact that zeal for doctrine 
is even a growing one in these Churches. The progress by which the United 
Synod of the South has moved upwards to its present appreciation of the 
Book of Concord is carefully outlined by Dr. Horn. An entirely similar his- 
tory might be written for the General Syned, and for the General Council. 
The General Synod retains the lowest doctrinal basis of any general body of 
American Lutherans: it limits its confession to the Augsburg Confession. All 
other bodies represented in this volume confess the whole Book of Concord, 
and differ only in the faithfulness or stringency with which they bind them- 
selves to the later Lutheran formularies. The varieties of American Luth- 
eranism may be said,-speaking broadly, to be three, typified tolerably fairly 
by the three great names of Schmucker, Muhlenberg and Walther, and rep- 
resented respectively by the General Synod, the General Council and the 
Synodical Conference. The last named of these bodies is, as is well known, 
the most inflexibly, perhaps a trifle hardly, Lutheran. But the general posi- 
tion taken up by it, in the honor it gives to doctrinal truth, and in its unre- 
served stand upon its Confession in its native sense as over against the inter- 
pretations of later theologians, commands our admiration ; and has been and 
is yet destined to be a strong factor in saving the Lutheran Churches in this 
land from that doctrinal indifference which means death. The volume has, 
of course, a relation to the problem of Lutheran unity or union. When 
union is spoken of, a variety of questions at once start up, which must -be 
settled in one way or another before or in the act of uniting: and this vol- 
ume will give us some insight into these questions. The first of them will 
concern the Confessional basis of united Lutheranism: Shall it be the Augs- 
burg Confession only, or the whole Book of Concord? Among the general 
bodies in the United States, the General Synod appears to stand alone, at 
present, in seeking to consummate a union on the former basis; and the 
Augsburg Confession is no doubt the only creed which all Lutherans accept. 
The other bodies, however, justly point out that the Augsburg Confession is 
an insufficient symbol of doctrinal belief; that Churches are bound to confess 
publicly all the divine truth that they know, “nd that union on the basis of 
the minimum Confession is practically dese: ‘on of truth, as known and 
believed, in favor of worldly power and advanti 7e. We entirely sympathize 
with these positions. If, however, the doctrinal basis is determined to be 
the whole Book of Concord, at once the further question arises, In what 
interpretation of that Book ? To the eye of an outsider, the Synodical Con- 
ference appears to be in the right here. Symbols must be subscribed in their 
own native sense and not as explained (and often explained away) by subse- 
quent theologians. This appears to be, practically, the difference between 
the attitude of the Synodical Conference to the Concordia, and that of its 
opponents. This is very evident in the matter, for example, of Predestina- 
tion. There have been several stages of thought on this great subject which 
have progressively emerged in the Lutheran body. (1) Luther and his disci- 
ples were at the first frankly Augustinian ; (2) confessional Lutheranism, 
as represented in the Formula Concordie, sought an illogical middle-ground, 
affirming predestination to life but denying its necessary correlate, predesti- 
nation to death; (3) later Lutheranism, as represented by the succession of 
great dogmaticians, from Gerhard on, took the logically inevitable step of 
denying predestination to be absolute or the cause of salvation and suspend- 
ing it on the foresight of faith—a mode of speech introduced by Mgidius 
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Hunnius. TheSynodical Conference desires to revert from the Lutheranism 
of these dogmaticians to the purely confessional Lutheranism of the Con- 
cordia; while others refuse to do this. This seems to be a typical case; so 
that it appears that it is for distinctively, unalloyedly Confessional Lutheran- 
ism that the Synodical Conference stands. A third question now emerges, 
which is a question of discipline rather than of doctrine. Supposing that the 
whole Book of Concord in its purely native sense be adopted as the symbol 
of a United Church, should subscription be required to every doctrinal state- 
ment in the book, central and incidental alike, or only to the system of doc- 
trine taught in it, in all its necessary and essential elements? Here, as it 
seems to us, the Iowa Synod is striving to find the right path. We express 
no judgment on the specific matters which it has adjudged to be ** open ques- 
tions ;”’ and we think this precise mode of seeking relief both clumsy and 
dangerous. But we are sure that subscription to the ipsissima verba of so 
extended acredal statement as the Book of Concord is impracticable for a 
large body of men; and undesirable to attempt to impose. We are sure 
relief must be had, and may be had, by requiring strict subscription. to the 
‘system ”’ alone. The attitude of the Missourians in this matter, as indeed 
also to their whole discipline, seems to us too rigid, and certain to provoke a 
dangerous reaction. This appears too in the matter of the famous ‘‘ Four 
Points,” despite the acceptance they have met with in the Churches. There 
is much more which this instructive volume leads us to wish to say: but the 
consideration of space forbids. We heartily commend it to all who would know 
and admire our Lutheran brethren. Along with it may be profitably consulted 
articles on Lutheran Union by Drs. Richards and Jacobs in The Magazine of 
Christian Literature, for April and June, 1892; as well as some expressions on 
the subject by leading Lutherans in The Independent, for April 15, 1893.—— 
A Practical Comment on the Confession of Faith of the Church of the United 
Brethren in Christ. By Bishop J. Weaver, D.D. 12mo, pp. xi, 185. (Dayton, 
Ohio: United Brethren Publishing House, 1892.) The origin of the Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ is traced by themselves to Philip William Otter- 
bein in 1774, although his relation to the establishment of a separate Church 
is in dispute. Its organization was at all events not completed until 1800. 
Some articles of Faith which were drawn up by Mr. Otterbein for the use of 
his congregation in Baltimore came into common use in the denomination 
which was growing up. It was not until 1815, however, that the first Gen- 
eral Conference of the Church was held, and not until then were Mr. Otter- 
bein’s articles formally adopted, after some slight revision, as the Confession 
of the Church. These articles were quite crude in form, order and state- 
ment, and could not permanently serve as the Creed of a great Church. 
Naturally the desire grew to improve them, and a movement to do this was 
set on foot in 1885and completed in 1889. The new Confession is a very great 
improvement upon the old, although it retains the old phraseology as far as 
possible. We have here the pleasant spectacle of a Church progressing to a 
fuller and clearer and more precise credal statement, which may serve to 
give comfort to Presbyterians amid the many movements in their Church 
towards retrogression in doctrine. This new Creed of the United Brethren 
it is the object of Bishop Weaver’s work to explain in a practical way to the 
laity of the Church. He has written a very good and a very useful com- 
mentary which enforces the truths expressed in the Creed, and must tend to 
quicken love for it in the bosoms of the people. The doctrine of the United 
Brethren is Arminian; but this is not very pointedly asserted in their Con- 
fession, although it is implied in it both in individual statements and the 
order of the topics. The great peculiarity of the Church (due to its origin) 
is its position as to the mode and subjects of baptism, which it not so mucb 
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leaves undefined as refuses to define; and its similar dealing with the prac- 
tice of foot-washing. Of these distinctive features, Bishop Weaver, however, 
says little. There are points in Bishop Weaver’s exposition in which an ex- 
treme Arminian statement seems to be purposely avoided, and there are some 
sentences which may seem to involve doctrinal tendencies inconsistent with 
Arminianism, at least in its most polemic expression. We hope these are 
straws showing that this Church, which is moving upward in its credal ex- 
pression, will after a while perform a second time the great feat of out- 
growing its Creed, and will frame for itself a new and higher one.——The 
Church and its Teaching. Addresses delivered in Cornwall. By the Rev. 
Charles H. Rebinson, M.A., Vice-Chancellor of Truro Cathedral. With an 
Introduction by the Lord Bishop of Truro. 16mo, pp. ix, 69. (London and 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1893.) This little book is a fruit and 
a sign of the very commendable efforts now making by the Church of Eng- 
land to strengthen her stakes and enlarge her borders. It does not seem to 
be one of the most admirable fruits of these efforts: though not without a 
certain, not always happy, plausibility, it appears to us to lack in argu- 
mentative force, in information, and in frankness. A very slight examina- 
tion of its premises and logical processes would cover it with confusion. Yet 
there is much that is admirable in its zeal and in many of its modes of state- 
ment. Particularly in its unwillingness to sacrifice what is conceived as the 
truth of God has it a lesson for many who would be quite superior to its 
point of view. The author ardently desires church unity—in a sense, no 
doubt, foreign from that‘of Christ’s prayer from which he validatesit. But 
he cannot sacrifice truth as he conceives it for unity. To those who propose 
to seek it by uniting on the basis of the truth accepted by all, he replies quite 
unanswerably: ‘* The worst and most fatal objection is this, that to become 
undenominational we must be prepared to give up at least two-thirds of the 
Bible; for if we decide to retain as essential truth only that on which every- 
body is agreed, we shall find little indeed of our Bible isleft to us. However 
greatly we may desire to see the reunion of Christ’s Church, we cannot, we 
dare not, give up the very smallest part of God’s written revelation, or leave 
it to man to decide what is or whatis not ‘ essential truth’” (p. 6). His own 
prescription for Church union is, no doubt, no better. He would have us 
‘*go back to the time before any of these three hundred denominations came 
into existence, and agree to hold the truth which Christians held in common 
for so many centuries before all our unhappy divisions occurred.’’ He does 
not stop to consider that this involves the very disloyalty to the truth as set 
forth in the Scriptures, which is urged against the ‘‘ undenominational ”’ 
method, as well as the same denial of the ‘‘ leading of the Spirit” which he 
pleads in so remarkable a way when he would not have us reject ‘‘ Con- 
firmation ’’ as un-Scriptural.——The Newer Religious Thinking. By David 
Nelson Beach. 16mo, pp. 227. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1893.) Mr. 
Beach is pastor of the Prospect Street Congregational Church of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and this volume consists of a series of six sermons preached 
in his church in the latter part of 1892. The sermons are written with 
directness and force, and are designed to commend what the author calls 
‘“*the newer religious thinking.”’ This is outlined under the following 
heads: ** This Thinking Characterized,” ‘‘ Its Hunger After God,’ ‘ Its 
Passion for Men,”’ * Its Thought of Nature, History, Life,’ ‘‘ Its Idea of 
the Bible,” ‘‘ Christ the Centre.”” It turns out to be simply the broadest 
of the ‘‘ Broad-Churchism ” of the day. Its ‘‘ unique distinction,’ accord- 
ing to Mr. Beach (p. 168), is ‘‘ its being set to read two books, not one; to 
listen to the whole oracle, not to a part of it,’? whereas, heretofore, theology 
has been drawn mainly from one book, the Bible. But really the chief charac- 
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teristic of this ‘‘ newer religious thinking” is its confounding temporary 
drifts of thought with progress in thought; its practical acceptance of the 
Carlylean doctrine that whatever is at any time dominant is right ; its weari- 
ness of thinking, distinguishing, defending, and its consequent desire to melt 
all types of thought out of that heterogeneity which is the achievement, the 
mark, and the condition of progress, into one structureless, homogeneous 
mass. It is suffering from a serious attack of ‘‘ accidie.”’ This is the true 
account of the comprehension advocated so constantly by these ‘‘ thinkers ”’ 
and by Mr. Beach. They are tired of defending distinguishing truth— 
evangelical religion against “liberal Christianity,’ distinctive Christianity 
against unbelief. They therefore propose to treat as unimportant all that 
men oppose, to yield to the drift of the times, to accept as true all that the 
world asserts to be the result of her investigations into things, and to build 
an invertebrate religion on this baseless foundation. Such a ‘* comprehen- 
sion” is the note of Mr. Beach’s book. God, he tells us, is no more a 
** respecter of religions than of persons” (p. 34) ; the doctrine of the Trinity 
is a mere philosophy and ought not to separate brethren (p. 65); access to 
God must no longer be represented as ‘‘ exclusively, as a-matter of terms, 
through Christ.”” In a word, the lines between evangelical and unevangel- 
ical Christianity, and between distinctive Christianity and the higher 
heathenism, must be obliterated ; and the position of G. Ph. Chr. Kaiser re- 
produced, who commended his Biblical Theology to those ‘* who are observ- 
ant students of mankind, and who, refusing to believe that any one Church 
is in the sole possession of salvation, are learning to find out and appreciate 
the honest worshipers of the divine in every age and clime, whose religion 
is neither Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, nor Paganism, but 
religious Universalism, Catholicism in the true sense of the word, what our 
theologians call perfectible Christianity.”” These ‘‘ religious Universalists ”’ 
cannot, of course, be Bible Christians in any true sense. Mr. Beach accord- 
ingly tells us that the “‘ newer religious thinking fully believes that the Bible 
is an inspired book ”’—“‘inspired ”’ he adds, however, ** by the same Spirit which 
has inspired all other literature, and has inspired you and me, but inspired 
in a more conspicuous and life-giving degree than is ordinarily the case with 
literary or individual inspiration” (p. 158). The chapter on the new idea 
of the Bible is, indeed, throughout a most instructive one. The earlier por- 
tions of the Bible are reduced toa series of nursery tales with morals, in 
which false facts are used *‘ to point a moral and adorna tale ”’ (¢.g., p. 142) ; 
the critical reconstruction of the Old Testament is accepted frankly on the 
ground that “‘ the growth of the Old Testament thus becomes reasonable ”’ 
(p. 149), and is brought into harmony with the order of growth in other 
religions (p. 145). Such books are apt to do much good in the present state 
of doubt as to what the ‘‘ newer religious thinking ’? means. A few more so 
clear and so candid will make it impossible for even the most unwilling minds 
to refuse to recognize that it means in the last analysis the leveling down of 
distinctive Christianity until the lines that distinguish it from other relig- 
ions are obliterated ; that it means, in a word (whether under Pantheizing 
conceptions or not makes no difference), the naturalization of Christianity. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


VI—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


NOTES ON ECCLESIOLOGY. By T. E. PEcK, D.D., LL.D., Professor in 
Union Theological Seminary [Va.] Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, 1892. 8x5 inches, pp. 206. Price, $1.25. 


Amidst the flotsam and jetsam of the present theologic, critical and scien- 
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tific world, it is refreshing to meet a book whose orthodoxy is apparent in 
every line and sentence. Such is the character of this volume which seeks 
to unfold the theory of the Church presented in the Word of God as in- 
terpreted by the Westminster Standards. The greater part of the matter 
here presented was printed in 1880 for private circulation among the students 
of Union Seminary, Va., where its usefulness was completely demonstrated ; 
so completely, in fact, that the Professor of Church History in that institu- 
tion, Rev. T. F. Latimer, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., pronounced it indispensable, 
and, at the exhaustion of the private edition, called for its publication in or- 
der that its manifest utility might be extended to wider circles. 

The method of Dr. Peck is scholastic minus the tediousness. He has all 
the good of Turretin without the bad. His distinctions are clear and logical, 
his arguments compact and pointed, his rhetoric sharp and persuasive. The 
distinctive principles of Presbyterianism are stated, expounded, defended 
and illustrated in their varied ramifications. We have read the book with 
interest, attention, delight, and have found no loose reasoning; but every 
word seems to have a place and to be necessary to the organic completeness 
of the whole. In fact, for succinctness and clearness, brevity and compre- 
hension, logical exactness and precision, this volume compares well with the 
writings of Dr. J. H. Thornwell, Dr. Peck’s teacher at Columbia Seminary, 
and Dr. Dabney, his predecessor at Union. Those who know the value of 
those writings are assured that this reveals the same beauties; those who 
know them not, will find this an admirable exposition of its theme. It is 
especially suited to the purposes of that class-room instruction for which, 
primarily, it is designed. The sections on ‘‘ Apostolical Succession,” ‘‘ The 
Nature and Extent of Church Power,’’ ‘“ Relation of the Church to the 
State,”? are exhaustive, eminently timely and valuable. 

The proof-reading appears well done. uvaygyy, Pp. 12, should, of course, 
be svvaywyy. The modern transliteration of My and yin is édhah and mo%édh 
rather than gheda and moid. 

Duffields, W. Va. R. B. WoopworrTa. 


THE PREACHER AND His MopEts. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 
1891. By the Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D. Author of Imago Christi, 
etc. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


Some years ago a preacher of wide repute remarked that he read every new 
book on Homiletics that he met with, and always found his account in so 
doing. He did not mean that all treatises were alike fresh and fruitful— 
which would be absurd; but that every man who studied this important 
theme would be sure to touch sume one point as no other had done, and so 
make a real even if small contribution to the literature of the subject. And 
this an intelligent reader would be sure to discover and appropriate. But 
one need not fall back on an experience of this kind in order to justify the 
appearance in print of Dr. Stalker’s lectures. The Glasgow pastor does not, 
he could not, give anything particularly new on a field so well trodden, but 
he has varied the form of the discussion very much, and at the same time 
added great force to what he has to say. 

This is suggested by the title of the volume which mentions ‘‘ models.” 
These are not, as one might perhaps anticipate, the great lights of the pulpit 
in any former age, but the Scriptural patterns of the Christian ministry, as 
they are given in the prophets of the Old ‘Testament and the apostles of the 
New. In discussing these, Dr. Stalker is enabled to treat in a fresh and 
interesting manner the various points of his theme. For example, in setting 
forth the patriotism of the prophets he adrvitly suggests the corresponding 
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function of the Gospel minister in teaching the discharge of the duties of 
citizenship.as a part of Christianity. So in representing the preacher as like 
the prophet ‘a man of the Word,’’ he enforces the duty of familiarity with 
the Scriptures and the need of a clear and effective delivery. On the latter 
point he confesses an early error in which very many will join him. ‘‘ When 
I was at college we used rather to despise delivery. We were so confident in 
the power of ideas that we thought nothing of the manner of setting them 
forth. Only have good stuff and it will preach itself’ (p. 119). And then 
he goes on to show how they suffered for it. Often there is a large attend- 
ance in the churches, but how many are listeners? The exact percentage he 
thinks, if it could be known, would appall one. The reason is not that there 
is not good matter in the sermon, but that it is not properly spoken. 

In speaking of New Testament models, he confines himself to Paul, setting 
him forth asa man, as a Christian, as an apostle and as a thinker. In the 
third of these characters he gives (p. 215) a very graphic sketch of the apos- 
tle’s three missionary journeys, and at the same time draws a moving picture 
of his intense consecration. But his treatment of all the themes he handles 
is manifestly quickened and kindled by his own personal experience as a 
preacher. The lectures abound in helpful suggestions not only to preachers 
but tointelligent Christians generally. How could the duty of paying especial 
attention to the young be better inculcated than by this incident. As a 
young man was leaving home, just before his ordination, he received this 
parting exhortation from his mother: ‘‘ Others may tell you more in knowl- 
edge, but let me impress one thing upon you. Every time you lay your hand 
upon achild’s head, you lay it upon his mother’s heart.’? The volume has 
an Appendix containing an ordination charge delivered in 1879. It is based 
on 1 Tim. iv. 16, and is a model for directness, precision and force. The lec- 
tures asa whole are an admirable illustration of the truth that a man of 
ability and experience may, without saying anything positively new, yet so 
treat a well-worn subject as to arrest and reward attention and make a deep 
and lasting impression upon his hearers or readers. 

New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 


Clews to Holy Writ or the Chronological Scripture Cycle. A Scheme for 
Studying the Whole Bible in its Historical Order during Three Years. By 
Mary Louisa Georgina Petrie, B.A. (Amer. Tract Society.) Thisis the reprint 
of an excellent English work, the nature of which is well set forth in the title. 
The whole period is divided into nine terms, in each of which appropriate 
mention is made of geographical and chronological data, of heroes, of 
Messianic references, of the progress of revelation and of worship, the 
whole being concluded with a list of questions. ‘The volume may be 
warmly recommended as an admirable help to careful students of the 
Word.— Silver Bowls. By Mrs. Geo. A. Paull. Ona Snow-Bound Train. 
A Winter’s Tale. By Julia McNair Wright. (Jbid.) These are two of the 
well-written and wholesome fictions the Tract Society is wont to issue. 
Neither is a marvel of story-telling ability, yet no young person can read 
them without profit.——Daily Food. Cradle Thoughts. By Mrs. Paull. 
Christ on the Avenue. By Mrs. M. E. Isaacs. (Ibid.) The first of these book- 
lets is an illustrated edition of an old manual containing a promise, a stanza 
and another Scripture for every day in the year, and so forming an excellent 
vade mecum for any Christian. The second sets forth the religious sugges- 
tions given in what pertains to infant children, and does it well. The 
third considers the spiritual needs and possibilities of the wealthy, and is 
alike sensible and earnest. ——‘‘ The Morning Cometh.’ Talks for the Times. 
By the Rev. David James Burrell, D.D. (Ibid.) Another volume of bright, 
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interesting sermons by the pastor of the Twenty-ninth Street Collegiate 
Church. The title is taken from the text of the initial sermon (Is. xxi. 
11,12). Dr. Burrell is not profound, nor does he astonish by novel exegesis, 
but he never falls into the one unpardonable sin, dullness. He always has a 
clear and simple analysis, and writes in a plain, straightforward style which 
never leaves a doubt of his meaning, and besides he has an unusual store of 
apt illustrations and quotations. The discourses, as a whole, fulfill what is 
claimed in the second title, and are really ‘‘ Talks for the Times.”’ The 
tone throughout is helpful and wholesome.——Hints and Helps on the Sun- 
day School Lessons, 1894. By the Rev. D. J. Burrell, D.D., and the Rev. 
Joseph D. Burrell. (Jbid.) This volume resembles its predecessors of previous 
years, but shows an advance of the authors in skill of analysis and power of 
presentation. We know of no Sunday-school teacher who would not find his 
account in turning the pages of this very helpful book.—Thoughts on God 
and Man. Edited by Joseph B. Burroughs, M.D. (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton.) This little volume is composed of selections from the works of 
F. W. Robertson, of Brighton, arranged so as to furnisha reading for each 
day in the year. It, of course, contains many true and striking things, but 
also some that are untrue and pernicious, as, for example, the extract assert- 
ing that the Fourth Command is abolished to Christians.——The Young 
Preacher. By Theo. L. Cuyler,D.D. (F. H. Revell Co.) It is pleasant to 
see that Dr. Cuyler, although no longer in charge of a parish, still preaches, 
and besides puts in print the results of his observation and experience. The 
slender volume before us contains as much useful matter asayoung minister , 
can find anywhere else in the same compass, if not more.——Tools and the 
Man: Property and Industry Under the Christian Law. By Washington 
Gladden. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This useful volume has been for some 
time before the public and has secured a very general approval. One may 
differ from Dr. Gladden in some details, but we are sure that he is right in 
his main contention that the Christian law, when rightly interpreted, con- 
tains the solution of the social problem. And these pages furnish no incon-, 
siderable contribution to the gaining of that solution.——Pulpit and Plat- 
form. Sermons and Addresses. By the Rev. O. H. Tiffany, D.D., LL.D. 
(Hunt & Eaton.) Dr. Tiffany in his lifetime was accounted a signal orna- 
ment of the great Church to which he belonged, and it was well that some 
memorial of his brilliant career should be preserved. The sermons and ad- 
dresses here given have been selected and arranged by the Rev. J. Wesley 
Johnston, and Bishop Hurst has prefixed a brief but glowing Introduction. 
Of course, these pages lack the charm of the speaker’s voice, presence and 
manner, but they give a distinct intimation of his intellectual resources, his 
earnestness and his spirituality.——TIllustrative Notes. A Guide to the Study 
of the Sunday-school Lessons for 1894. By Jesse Lyman Hulbert and Robert 
R. Doherty. (Jbid.) The lessons for the first six months are on the Old Tes- 
tament, from the creation to the exodus of Israel from Egypt, and for the last 
six on the life of Christ to the middle of His ministry. The authors have 
done their work very well, gathering a store of rich thoughts from a wide 
range of writers,and furnishing criticism, illustrations, maps, references, 
diagrams and pictures, so that the volume contains almost all that could be 
desired for the illumination of the sacred text.—The Hallowed Day. — 
Fletcher Prize Essay, 1892. By the Rev. George Guirey. (Baker & Taylor 
Co.) There is no lack of books on the Lord’s Day, yet a new one that is 
good may well be welcomed, since it will secure its own circle of readers and 
help in the defense of a most important institution. Mr. Guirey’s handling 
of the theme isfresh. He first treats of the right observance of the day, 
then gives the reasons for such observance, and finally discusses the applica- 
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tion of the principles laid down to the issues of the present time. An Appen- 
dix exposes the errors of the Judaizers, called Seventh Day Baptists. The 
book is written in a perspicuous and pleasing style, and is adapted to be very 
useful. Preaching Christ. Sermons by the Rev. L. I. Evans, D.D., 
LL.D. With a Sketch of his Life. By Henry Preserved Smith,D.D. This 
is a cordial and deserved tribute to one who deserved well of his generation. 
Dr. Smith gives an interesting account of his late colleague, who was a 
brilliant scholar and a profound thinker. The sermons here published show 
him to have been a man of unusual ability, and will be a precious treasure to 
his many friends. For these and for his life-work in the Professor’s chair 
he will be better remembered than for his part in the controversies of the 
time. We learn from the sketch that Dr. Evans went carefully over Dr. 
Briggs’ inaugural address and his volume entitled Whither? and ‘‘ came to 
the conclusion that the author was within the liberty allowed by the Con- 
fession,’’ which to us is a surprising opinion. That inaugural, Dr. Smith 
says (p. 57), ‘‘ defeated the revision movement in the Church and changed 
the current of Prof. Evans’ own life.”’ If the former of these statements is 
correct, it will make many very thankful that it occurred, the incidental 
benefit quite overbalancing the direct evils of the movement. The latter 
statement can occasion only unmingled regret, teachers of Prof. Evans’ 
calibre being much too rare for any one to be missed without sorrow.— 
What Suggestions Can be Offered for Making Secret Prayer a Great Reality. 
By the Rev. Henry Wright, M.A. (W.B. Ketcham.) This pamphlet, the 
first of the Helpful Hour Series which the publisher is issuing, is admirable 
in tone and spirit. It gives excellent and much-needed suggestions as to 
Preparation for Secret Prayer, the Act of Prayer and Our Conduct after the 
Exercise. The author is a very spiritual man, and has treated a practical 
topic with great skill—— Uplifts of Heart and Will. Religious Aspirations 
in Prose and Verse. By James H. West. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) This 
neat little volume is in the second edition, which shows that it must have 
met the wants of some. Its contents are sweet and good so far as they go, 
but for our devotional reading we should require more frequent and cordial 
recognition of the Lord Jesus Christ, and at least an occasional reference to 
the office and work of the Holy Spirit, in regard to whom Mr. West appears 
to be in the condition of certain disciples whom Paul met at Ephesus (Acts 
xix. 2),and who had not so much as heard whether the Holy Ghost was 
given.— The Spiritual Life. Studies of Devotion and Worship. ( bid.) 
This volume treats of its subject as shown in the early Church, in German 
and Spanish mysticism, in the modern Church, in English devotional litera- 
ture and in some of its American phases. The six studies are each by a 
different author, but all partake of the same general character. They handle 
the matter in the concrete rather than the abstract, dwelling on the persons 
and the writings which best express the characteristic features of each 
period. Dogmatism is avoided, and the effort made to contemplate saintly 
persons from their own point of view. In this respect the volume deserves 
high praise. The writer who treats of England’s Devotional Literature 
refers favorably to Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and accounts for his reference to 
the eternal torments of the lost by his firm belief in the tenet and his in- 
tense desire to save the reader from impending woe. He then adds, ‘ Of 
course, when preachers do not believe all this, they ought not to preach it; 
but when a man does believe it, he is a traitor to his trust if he remains 
silent about it.”” The writer of the last essay says truly, ‘‘ The devotional 
literature of our country is mainly conspicuous by its scarcity.” Alas, 
that it should be so ! 
New York. T. W. CHAMBERS. 








